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INTRODUCTION 


WHEN I came to London first in the year 1870, I was 
not only young and untravelled but singularly ignorant ; 
and I was most ignorant, curiously enough, about 
England and Englishmen. I belonged to a race that is 
even more insular than the English—though they are 
insular enough; and one of the first things I had to get 
rid of was this insularity. I had no racial resentment— 
that I have never had at any time of my life—but I hada 
good deal of racial misunderstanding. I remember still 
my ardent disputes with an Englishman—a fellow- 
journalist—on the question whether the English or the 
Irish were the more sentimental race; and I drewa portrait 
of the Englishman as I pictured him at that time—I had 
not left Ireland—and the portrait was of a man very 
wonderful in business, usually very rich, very self- 
indulgent, very calculating; above all, free from senti- 
ment. Especially did I exclude from his emotions and 
habits the sentiment of love, and marriage for love; and 
when my English comrade told me that most marriages 
in England were made without a dowry—or, as we call it 
in Ireland, a ‘‘fortune,’’ either asked or given—I just 
listened with the idea that he was, so to speak, pulling 
my leg, with bold inventiveness not foreign to his nature. 

I soon found, unexpectedly, in unexpected places, 
Englishmen who either confirmed or removed my 
ignorance. A priest who gave me an excellent supper of 
hot roast beef and creamy boiled potatoes confirmed my 
ignorance. I had never eaten a supper in my life, and a 
supper of hot beef and creamy potatoes, and at the table 
of a priest—it was an outrage on my ascetic creed. But 
soon after I was taken to see a gentleman who, I was 
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told, had written seventy pantomimes. You know what 
the position to-day would be of a man who had written 
seventy pantomimes: he would probably live in a 
luxurious flat, drive in a motor car, and dine at the Savoy 
or the Carlton. But my poor acquaintance lived in a 
single room in a Westminster slum. There was a pallet 
and just one chair; and as I made to sit on the chair, the 
bald-headed, genial, sweet old man—for such he certainly 
was—seemed alarmed, and begged me not to do so. On 
the chair, he explained a moment afterwards, was his 
‘“suppa ’’—thus he pronounced it, in the then to me un- 
familiar Cockney accent. And as I looked on this poor, 
poverty-stricken, tired, simple old gentleman, seated on 
that miserable little bed in a room without furniture, with 
all this record of hard work behind him, I had one of 
those moments of pity and vision that accompany what 
Nonconformists call conversion. 

That England of universal wealth, that Englishman of 
arrogant frigidity, were blotted out of my mind for ever. 
I was very poor, very anxious myself—I hadn’t yet got 
a job—and I knew that this poor old writer of panto- 
mimes and myself bridged all the abyss I had supposed 
between the Englishman and the Irishman. Everywhere 
—amid all countries, among all races—the mass of men 
were the same, striving hard, and usually unsuccessfully, 
for the simple bed and the modest board that kept body 
and soul together. This was the beginning of that 
understanding and affection for the English people which 
I have entertained ever since, and which have grown 
with my years. 

It was in that little room in a Westminster slum, also, 
that I became what I have ever since remained—an 
international democrat, whose sympathies with the poor 
of all nations seemed the first word of wisdom in inter- 
national relations. 

I never saw my poor old author again; I do not 
remember even his name; but not many years after I 
met the second great teacher that helped to make my 
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opinions and my sympathies what they are to-day. I 
had, partly because I was out of employment and found 
time hang heavy on my hands, got into the habit of 
speaking at those informal forums which I believe are 
still held in what was known as the Cogers’ Hall; and at 
the urgent request of my compatriots I had preached the 
gospel of Home Rule for Ireland—then just beginning to 
be known and almost universally rejected as either insane 
or treasonable. I don’t think there was a taproom—it 
was there we had to hold our meetings—between Fleet 
Street and Whitechapel where I haven’t held forth on 
Irish self-government. I also took some little part in 
English politics; for I was one of the millions that were 
swept into the tide of scorn and horror for the Turkish 
butchers of the Christians of Bulgaria—it was under the 
influence of that movement that I wrote my biography of 
Disraeli—and I went to Hyde Park with Charles Brad- 
laugh to a demonstration in favour of Gladstone’s policy. 
I had never been brought into touch with any English 
political organization; but I had always had great 
sympathy with the ambition—then young and timid—of 
the Labour party to secure representation in the House 
of Commons; and when it was announced that George 
Shipton was to stand as a Labour candidate for South- 
wark, I felt that I must offer to him what little support I 
could give. And thus I met Frank Soutter. 

He was then the secretary of a little Radical association 
in the constituency; it was not long before I made the 
discovery that he was the heart and soul of the organiza- 
tion, and the heart and soul of the attempt to wrest the 
seat for the Labour candidate. I need not say that I 
recall his appearance and the impression he made on me, 
though it is more than forty-three years ago. He comes to 
visit me occasionally now ; and except that the short beard, 
which was coal-black in those old days, is now getting 
white, he is just the same man. A short, thick-set man, 
with no superfluous flesh, though there is the appearance 
of plenty of muscle, Frank Soutter is just one of those 
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dynamos that are really made of steel under a disguise of 
flesh and blood. Energy radiates from him as electricity 
from radium, though, like radium, the ceaseless energy 
is masked under great repose. The speech is short, 
sharp, a little like the report of a gunshot, and, like a 
gunshot in a skilful hand, goes straight to the point. To 
anybody who didn’t understand the English character 
and manner, he might appear frigid and brusque; but to 
those like myself who can look below the surface, the 
volcano fires that burn with constant light and heat 
underneath are very apparent. 

And to what have these powers been devoted? Not to 
money-making and self-advancement; he has never had 
what most men would regard as more than a pittance all 
his life; at seventeen he was getting three shillings a 
week; it rose in the fifth year of his apprenticeship to 
eleven shillings. When he married at twenty-three his 
income was a pound a week. How has he done it? 
Largely because all this tremendous energy has been 
economized by ascetic living, though I suppose Frank 
Soutter is the last man who would claim to be an ascetic; 
the nature is essentially joyous, or at least optimistic. 
When he was ten he underwent a dangerous and novel 
experience. For some reason or other he became an 
occasional visitor and ‘‘taster’’ in the wine vaults near 
the Tower; but in his fifteenth year he found salvation 
through Sir George Livesey, the famous gas director, 
signed the pledge, and has kept it ever since. 

His salvation from another source came differently. 
At eight years of age he smoked his first cigar; it was 
also his last. 

Soutter is a born agitator; but anybody who will read 
his book will feel that he does honour to the name. A 
professional agitator, besides, is one thing—meaning by 
that a man who takes up the occupation simply for the 
money there is in it. Soutter never got anything out of 
agitation except prosecution in law courts, heavy expense, 
and a life of poverty. He began poor; he will end poor— 
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poorer, if that were possible, than when he began. And 
yet the England of to-day is richer—immeasurably richer 
—from the work of this devoted servant of his country. 
He was the very first to start a Labour candidate, and 
there is now a Labour party great in numbers, greater in 
possibilities; but if there had not been a young man of 
twenty-seven, earning a wage of twenty-seven shillings a 
week in Southwark, who put forward George Odger in 
1869, there might be no such party to-day. It was he 
again who, after the death of Odger, went on with the 
candidature of George Shipton, doing all the work of 
organizing the difficult campaign, and doing it not only 
for nothing, but with responsibility for debts which he 
found it hard to get met. 

It was Frank Soutter who got the abolition of two very 
irritating taxes, a Church Rate and a Rector’s Rate; and 
he had to take part in a riot to do it; this little man of 
peace has plenty of apostolic fervour in him too; and he 
had to stand his trial at the South London Sessions with 
the chance of going to penal servitude. 

He was one of the pioneers of the movement for 
Women’s Rights; he was at the side of Helen Taylor, 
John Stuart Mill’s stepdaughter, when the platform of 
the Female Rights Association was threatened by an 
assault from so-called males. He was the first of the 
generous and far-seeing Englishmen that took up Home 
Rule when it was still a thing to be mocked at or prose- 
cuted; he defied the police, and addressed a meeting of 
Radical Reformers in Westminster Hall; he has fought 
law cases from the police courts to the House of Lords in 
the defence of popular rights ; though patient, intractable, 
inflexible, he never budged a step from any course on 
which he entered, even though he was thwarted by lack 
of money, and often had to fight his case himself in the 
law courts because he hadn’t the money to pay lawyer or 
counsel. And finally he gave a deeply loved son to the 
war in defence of the liberties of all his countrymen ; and 
now mourns over his death, 
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I will not go further; the tale is told by himself more 
appealingly than in any words I can use. Suffice it to 
say in conclusion that I perform an act of duty and of 
gratitude in prefacing his narrative by these few words; 
it is a slight payment of the great debt I owe to the man 
who first made me understand the courage, the integrity, 
the disinterestedness of the typical Englishman. Any- 
body who knew Frank Soutter would love not only him 
but his race, and especially that section of his race that 
fights for the rights of the poor. Such, at least, is the 
effect he had on me. I count him among the greatest 
and best influences of my life; the one teacher of many 
who gave to me many of my opinions, affections, and 
inspirations. 
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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


‘* When I look back on the processes of history, when I survey 
the genesis of America, I see this written over every page; that 
the nations are renewed from the bottom, not from the top; that 
the genius which springs up from the ranks of unknown men 
is the genius which renews the youth and energy of the people. 

“ Everything I know about history, every bit of experience and 
observation that has contributed to my thought, has confirmed me 
in the conviction that the real wisdom of human life is com- 
pounded out of the experiences of ordinary men. 

“The utility, the vitality, the fruitage of life does not come from 
the top to the bottom: it comes like the natural growth of a great 
tree, from the soil, up through the trunk into the branches to the 
foliage and the fruit. 

“The great struggling unknown masses of the men who are 
at the base of everything are the dynamic force that is lifting the 
levels of society. A NATION IS AS GREAT, AND ONLY AS GREAT, AS HER 
RANK AND FILE.’’—The New Freedom, by Dr. Woodrow Wilson. 


THE foregoing quotation from the work of ex-President 
Wilson may be taken to indicate the character this volume 
will assume. Since 1895, when the late Mr. Frederick 
Shaw, proprietor of the Southwark Recorder, offered to 
relieve me of the trouble of preparation and the risks of 
publication, I have many times been pressed to write a 
record of the struggles of my life. It was not, however, 
until 1912 that I was led to essay the task. Between 
May and July of that year I was in charge of Free Trade 
campaigns at by-elections in five constituencies, and at 
each I had the same band of colleagues, giving many 
opportunities for the interchange of reminiscences. There 
followed such an insistent renewal of the old request that 
I became committed to this enterprise. Quite early in 
my career I was led to form the opinion that if each 


citizen, female as well as male, would determine to be 
It 
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constantly alive to the performance of civic duties, the 
life of the nation, in each of its aspects, local, national, 
imperial, would be vastly improved—in a word, that it 
was better to be an ordinary active citizen than to indulge 
in the aspiration of becoming a popular hero or heroine. 

Without desiring in any way to moderate the demand 
for the more rapid enactment of far-reaching reforms, I 
feel bound to declare my conviction that there is sorely 
needed much greater effort in securing the proper enforce- 
ment of the laws already in existence, and it has been my 
constant endeavour to make my conduct conform to that 
theory. For to me one of the most depressing aspects of 
modern life is the sorry spectacle which the average free- 
born Briton too often presents when submitting to mani- 
fest injustice. He growls and swears, but does not apply 
his intelligence and common sense to discover some way 
to cure the evil. 

This slackness is very largely responsible for many of 
the social evils existing to-day. If the pictures presented 
in these pages should help to remove this apathy, the 
object of publishing them will have been achieved. As 
it has not been possible to crowd into one volume the 
full record of fifty years of strenuous life, much interest- 
ing matter remains over for future treatment, including 
chapters on my visit to Ireland, Peace, War, and Arbi- 
tration, the Housing of the People, and last, but not 
least, the record of many lively incidents which arose 
during my work for the Free Trade Union from 1903 
to 1914. 

F. W. SOUTTER. 


8, Ova House, Rusucrort Roap, 
Lonpon, S.W. 2. 
October, 1922. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A LABOUR PIONEER 


CHAPTER I 


PARENTAGE AND YOUTH 
1844—1867 


I was born on April 23, 1844, that day being St. 
George’s as well as the anniversary of the birth of 
Shakespeare. The place is now known as Tenison 
Street, North Lambeth, situated between Waterloo 
Station and Charing Cross Bridge. 

I prefer to describe myself as a Cockney, but the 
fair censor, without whose help this narrative would 
never have been written, insists that, my father being 
a native of Scotland and born of Scotch parents, it is 
more correct to say that I am a Scot. 

My paternal grandfather was a Scotch soldier, and the 
records of one of the Highland regiments tell us that one 
James Soutter was in its ranks and came back wounded 
from the Battle of Waterloo. I am inclined to think that 
the correct thing lies between these two, the truth being 
that what dour determination and thoroughness [ in- 
herited has had added to it that sublime audacity which 
is said to be one of the Cockney’s peculiar attributes. 

My father was manager to a firm of tobacco and cigar 
manufacturers in what was then Smithfield Cattle Market ; 
my mother’s people, by name Hancock, were proprietors 
of several public-houses and dining-rooms in the City, 
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the West End, and in South London near the Elephant 
and Castle. 

Meeting me the other day at Westminster, T. P. 
O’Connor saluted me thus : ‘‘ What, still looking as well 
as ever? Sure the divil himself couldn’t kill ye!’’ Yet 
the truth is I have never been other than small and weak. 
In stature just about five feet four inches, with a frame - 
as sparsely proportioned, my childhood was one long 
drawn out succession of illnesses, and I was brought up 
in all that dull exclusiveness which at that day was 
maintained amongst the middle class. My parents died 
before I reached my twelfth year, their deaths occurring 
within six months of one another. The winding up of 
their worldly affairs revealed that my sister, then in her 
tenth year, and myself were entirely unprovided for. I 
well remember overhearing my father’s mourners dis- — 
cussing over the funereal meats the sorry lot of us two 
orphans. ‘‘ Poor little dears,’’ said they, ‘‘ what a mercy 
it is their sufferings will soon be over. One can see they 
are not long for this world.”’ 

I was sent to live with the mother of ‘‘ Martha,’’ a 
faithful old servant of the family, the sum of £4 per 
quarter being paid for my maintenance—its source I 
have never been able to ascertain. I found life under 
the care of Martha’s mother full of strange surprises. I 
was inclined to resent the authority of a mere relative of 
my father’s servant, and at first I gave the good lady 
some trouble. The kind and motherly care she bestowed 
upon me soon prevailed, however, and we became the 
best of friends. 

My first great adventure under the new régime was my 
entry into the British and Foreign School in the Borough 
Road, now the Borough Polytechnic. Hitherto my 
schooling had been limited to attendances at private 
schools run by ladies who apparently did their work 
well. I was now to have a different experience. At the 
Borough Road establishment I was placed forthwith in 
the top class, much to the disgust of all the other boys, 
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who were not only older but also very much bigger than 
I, and they made no attempt to conceal their feelings in 
the matter. I was soon to receive the praises of Mr. 
Langston, the headmaster, and my suffering at their 
hands was thereby considerably increased. 

There was one occasion when my shining example—I 
had proved my sum, and in so doing stood alone—was 
made the text of a very solemn lecture to the rest of the 
class, who were exhorted by the ‘‘head’’ never to be 
content merely to do the task in hand, but to ascertain 
that it had been correctly done. Although I was the 
innocent cause of all this, I must confess that the value 
of “‘ proof’’ had never before been brought home to me so 
forcibly. Long years afterwards in the council chamber, 
the courts, and on the public platform I had cause to be 
thankful for the lesson. For one period of five years I 
was incessantly engaged, in the face of the keenest and 
most relentless opposition, in the correction of old- 
standing abuses and the initiation of reforms in local 
government. That during the whole of that trying 
ordeal I never once came to grief must be ascribed to 
the fact that in my earliest schooldays I had learned 
to prove all things and hold fast to that which is 
good. 

At the end of six months my connection with Mr. 
Langston and his excellent school was severed by the 
drying up of the mysterious fund which had so far 
provided for my sustenance and schooling. And at the 
age of twelve years and a few weeks, with the slenderest 
of educational acquirements and the feeblest of physical 
frames, I was thrown upon the necessity of earning my 
own living. To select the most suitable form of employ- 
ment was out of the question. Something had to be 
done at once, and through the agency of ‘‘ Sam,” a son 
of my foster-mother, I became a “‘learner’’ to him at a 
sawmills 'in Charles Street, Blackfriars Road. 

At that day Surrey Chapel, better known then as 
‘Rowland Hill’s,” was a prominent feature in the 
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religious life of London. I lodged in a fourth-floor 
garret over a tailor’s shop situated in the street at the 
corner of which the famous building stood. Joining his 
Sunday-school, I came under the influence of the Rev. 
G. M. Murphy, whose Saturday evening newspaper 
readings in the Lambeth Baths were a new and pleasant 
experience. My stay in the neighbourhood was brief, 
for in the following year my employers moved to 
Hatcham, then a pleasant rural district half-way to 
Greenwich, and I perforce had to follow them. 

About this time I contracted scarlet fever, and my 
removal to hospital was ordered. London then boasted 
but one institution for the isolation of infectious patients 
—the Fever Hospital in Liverpool Road, N., situated 
some eight miles from my home. The Metropolitan 
Asylums Board had not yet been established, and the 
removal of infected persons—and lunatics—was per- 
formed by the local workhouse officials. In the absence 
of proper ambulances, then unknown so far as the sick 
poor were concerned, the Poor Law officers were left to 
exercise their discretion as to what manner of vehicles 
they hired for the purpose. On the principle, I suppose, 
of one man one job, these worthy officers never troubled 
themselves with scientific speculations, and the use to 
which the infected vehicle was afterwards to be put 
caused them no anxiety. 

The day fixed for my removal was a Saturday, the 
retail shopkeepers’ busy day. It happened to be very 
wet, and at six o’clock in the evening I was still waiting 
to be taken away. A visit to the authorities elicited the 
excuse that a vehicle could not be obtained until after 
eight o’clock, when, my anxious friends were assured, 
one would be sure to turn up. This almost proved to be 
true, for at half-past eight something drove up to the 
door. It was an ordinary butcher’s light two-wheel cart 
of the correct suburban type, with a sliding top to keep 
the contents clean and dry. 

It is not surprising that my indignant foster-mother at 
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first refused to sanction my removal in such a conveyance, 
and only gave a grudging consent when the man in 
charge threatened to cart me off by force. The straw 
that had been used through the busy day as packing for 
joints purchased by middle-class folk of Peckham and 
Camberwell for their Sunday dinners now became the 
fever couch upon which I was to recline during the 
eight-mile jaunt across London. 

I was carried from the house in my ordinary clothes, 
placed upon the straw in the cart much as if I had been 
a hind-quarter of beef, and given a highly coloured rug 
to wrap around my limbs. The tail-board was then 
pulled up and fastened, the top cover being left open to 
the extent of about one and a half inches, for it was 
recognized by my tender custodians that without such a 
precaution my chance of reaching Islington alive was 
somewhat remote. 

The cart was neither long enough nor broad enough to 
permit of my lying down. I had perforce to sit through- 
out the journey in a cramped position. The driver was 
the butcher’s man, dressed in the ordinary smock, cap, 
and apron affected by men of his calling, which he had 
worn all that day and would be again wearing when next 
he was carting and handling joints of meat. The man 
from the workhouse in whose arms I had been carried 
out of the house sat close by his side, and during the 
journey the odd pair tried to relieve the painful monotony 
involved in my partially doubled-up position by bending 
down and chatting and joking to me through the ventilat- 
ing arrangement aforementioned. They landed me at 
the Liverpool Road fever establishment soon after ten 
o’clock. 

What became of the rug and the conveyance I never 
heard, but as I lay in my hospital bed I used to wonder 
in what condition that butcher’s cart was when next used 
to convey to the good folk of Camberwell and Peckham 
their mutton cutlets and rump steaks. We have in our 
midst to-day persons who, while claiming to be the only 
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real progressive group, never tire of asserting that during 
the last fifty years we have gone backward rather than 
forward. When I compare the conditions which obtain 
to-day in respect to such matters with those which pre- 
vailed in the not very distant past, I am at a loss to 
understand their methods of deduction or sense of 
proportion. 

Near to our new residence was a small lecture hall in 
which the late Sir George Livesey, of South Metropolitan 
Gas fame, who at that time was an enthusiastic temper- 
ance advocate, used to hold Sunday evening temperance 
meetings. I became a regular attendant. My father was 
not an abstainer; he always kept in the house a good 
stock of wines and spirits. I was not allowed to drink 
them, but by the connivance of the maidservants I had 
developed a taste for Moselle, drinking as much as I 
could induce the cook and housemaid to let me get hold 
of without my parents’ knowledge. Later, when we had 
moved from Islington to Lambeth, I was able to insist 
upon one of my father’s servants getting for me daily 
half a pint of ‘old’? ale—I would not drink either 
““sixpenny’”’ or “‘ fourpenny ’’—and I used to toss off 
that best old ale with relish and gusto. 

-At this time one of the things to ‘‘ do”’ in London was 
to pay a visit to the wine vaults near the Tower of 
London. I remember my father taking me there more 
than once. Visitors admitted by ‘‘ order’’ were placed 
in charge of a massive porter clad in white with a girdle 
round his waist. Each was given a lighted candle 
mounted on a long wooden stick, and in follow-my-leader 
fashion paraded through long alleys bordered on either 
side with hogsheads of wine, the guide calling out the 
place of origin and brand of the cask on either side. 
Each order carried the right to a certain number of 
‘‘tastings,”’ the visitor choosing from which brand the 
samples were to be drawn. This was the real attraction. 
I had “‘ tasted ”’ at the vaults three or four times before I 
was eleven, and my recollection is that most of those who 
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indulged in ‘‘tasting’’ bore distinct evidence of that 
occupation upon emerging into the open air. 

Thus before I was twelve years old I had acquired 
drinking habits which promised to develop beyond all 
reasonable proportions unless speedily restrained. For- 
tunately for my future welfare, young Mr. Livesey’s 
Sunday evening temperance addresses provided a much 
needed check. At the fourth meeting I became his 
youngest convert. Sixty-six years have come and gone 
since the taking of that step. To the pledge then taken I 
am still a firm adherent, and now at what may be nearly 
the close of a long and arduous life I make bold to say 
that abstinence from the use of intoxicating drink is the 
main reason why at the age of seventy-eight I am still 
alive and looking forward to the possibility of some more 
years of hard work. 

Curiously enough, the kindred habit of smoking never 
in my case developed in a like degree. One attempt 
proved more than enough. Quite without reason, my 
father persisted in regarding me as something of an 
elocutionist, and when several of his friends were present 
he would stand me on a chair and, handing me a volume 
of Shakespeare, command me to read passages for, as he 
supposed, the entertainment of his friends. Nine times 
out of ten I made a fearful hash of it, the performance 
concluding with my being angrily bundled off the 
*“stage’’ by an irate and disappointed parent. 

In tearful mood I would then make my way to the 
kitchen, where our big-hearted Irish cook would be 
ready to gratify my lightest wish in order to console me. 
Generally my wish took the form of a glass of clear, 
sparkling Moselle, but once I cried: ‘‘ Please, cook, get 
me one of father’s biggest cigars.’’ I have never been 
able to decide whether to blame or praise the good soul 
for doing it; anyhow, the cigar was duly brought to me. 
Then, drawing an arm-chair up to the fire, I soon had 
the smoke well alight, much to the approval of cook, 
herself a confirmed devotee of the weed, who murmured 
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encouragingly : ‘‘ That’s right, sonny, learn to smoke it 
like a man.” I did my best, but the end quickly came. 
I told my father afterwards that it was that horrid 
Shakespeare book that made me so ill. But that was my 
first and last smoke. As a friend to whom I related the 
incident put it: ‘‘It was more than a smoke: it was a 
perfect cure.”’ 

My life may be described as one long-drawn series of 
strenuous and stormy combats. Often I have been in 
very hot and tight corners, yet I have only been through 
one “‘fight.’? There were in the boxmaker’s shop at 
Hatcham two brothers, who, for some reason I was never 
able to discover, regarded me, the smallest boy in the 
shop, as a special target for their jeers. One afternoon 
when the annoyance was more outrageous than usual my 
patience became quite exhausted, and before I really 
knew what I was doing I had answered with as stinging 
a blow as I was capable of inflicting. The men in the 
workshop, having witnessed the provocation I had 
received, formed a ring, and called upon me to give my 
tormentor ‘‘a d d good hiding.’’ My opponent, 
nothing loth, assumed his most ferocious aspect. 

That blow of mine which had set this battle going was 
actually the first I had ever struck, and I was now faced 
with the task of defending myself against a vicious and 
angry antagonist, without possessing the knowledge how 
to use my fists with effect. I was further handicapped by 
the disparity between us in size: he was five inches the 
taller and proportionally heavier. To equal matters 
somewhat, some deal ends three inches thick were laid 
down as my platform, and from this stage I proceeded to 
do justice to my share of the fight. It did not last long, 
for somehow—to this day I don’t know how I accom- 
plished it—I had my opponent crying, and his big 
brother stopped the fight., I was not troubled again by 
either of them. I managed to escape with two slight 
bruises. 

I have shown how I had to leave school long before 
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I had become proficient in arithmetic—I had but just 
commenced fractions—and grammar I had never touched. 
Well, paradoxical as it may seem, I had soon to act the 
part of paid tutor to a man many years my senior and 
foreman at the sawmills where I was simply a “‘ learner.’’ 

Uriah Bolton, eldest son of my good foster-mother, in 
return helped to completely alter my course of life. 

When his mother took me as a boarder—discovering, 
as he thought, that I knew more than he—he begged me 
to spend four evenings a week setting for him elementary 
exercises in spelling, reading, and arithmetic, for which 
he paid me one shilling per week. 

My job was quickly finished, but there commenced a 
friendship which opened out to me a new vista of life. 
South Place Chapel and its pulpit were then occupied by 
Dr. Perfitt, a Deist and an advanced politician, and 
in the company of Uriah Bolton I became a regular 
attendant. The portion of the Sunday services which 
made the strongest appeal to my youthful imagination 
was the discourse upon some topic of the week—political, 
social, or religious. The learned doctor, besides being a 
very eloquent speaker—he had been one of the most suc- 
cessful on the staff of the Reform League—was a thinker 
of the most catholic type. He was free from insular 
prejudice or national aspirations for aggrandizement, 
consequently in his eyes the world was greater than 
Britain. Upon all such questions as the rights of small 
nationalities or of subject races he was a worldwide 
humanitarian of the broadest type, and his speeches were 
the bed-rock upon which were laid the foundations of my 
political creed. It was here, too, that for the first time I 
heard good music, of which I became passionately fond, 
a taste which through all these later years I have scarcely 
ever been able to gratify. Selections from the works 
of Handel, Rossini, Haydn, and Mendelssohn, etc., 
rendered by competent artists aided by a well-trained 
choir, formed part of all the services. 

When the doctor and the congregation moved to a 
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larger building in Newman Street, Oxford Street, I 
became a more regular attendant, and some years later, 
when Moncure D. Conway came to London and was 
installed at South Place Chapel, I returned there and 
remained for the full period of that remarkable man’s 
ministry. 

In 1861, I then being in my seventeenth year, my 
uncle.and aunt deemed it fitting that I should be set to 
‘“something better’’ than boxmaking, so I was bound 
apprentice to the proprietor of a jobbing business in the 
City Road, N., to learn the trade of a carpenter and 
joiner. My wages during my apprenticeship com- 
menced at 3s. per week, and rose by 2s. per week for 
each of the five years, so as my labour was the 
cheapest available, I was engaged for four months 
during 1862 at the Great Exhibition at South Kensington 
in fitting up stands for exhibitors, etc. Here I was able 
to witness and examine wonderful specimens of the 
world’s work, and had to take my meals amidst a perfect 
babel of foreign tongues. It was altogether a delightful 
experience, not without a strong educational influence. 

At the commencement of the fourth year of my appren- 
ticeship, with nearly two years of it to run, my master 
became bankrupt, so once more was I thrown upon my 
own limited resources. Sam Bolton was now in business 
on his own account, and I resolved to join him. There I 
remained for two years, drawing £1 a week from the 
concern. It was during that time that, greatly daring, 
upon a weekly income of £1, I entered the married state, 
and finding that my share of the profits were unequal to 
the needs of my altered condition, was compelled to seek 
a more remunerative occupation. Thus it came about 
that I entered the service of William Stafford at the 
increased salary of 27s. 6d. per week, and began an 
association which had a great bearing upon my political 
life and work during the next twenty years. 


* 


CHAPTER II 


THE FIRST FIGHT, FOR LABOUR 
REPRESENTATION* 


1869—1870 


THE right of Labour to a voice in national politics is no 
longer challenged. Labour has not yet attained its full 
measure of power; there are battles yet to be won, but 
_ the struggles before us cannot exceed in bitterness those 
in which the stalwarts of the middle and late sixties 
engaged. To many of the present generation those early 
struggles are quite unknown. In 1907, in Hexham Town 
Hall, while moving a vote of thanks to John Ward, M.P., 
I chanced to say that it gave me additional pleasure to 
perform that duty to the Labour member for Stoke-on- 
Trent, for the reason that it was my great privilege to 
have been the means of starting, in the year 1869, the 
first Labour candidate who went to the poll in Britain, 
when, to my intense surprise, I heard the voice of John 
Ward saying loud enough to be heard all over the hall : 
*“You are wrong; you mean ‘89,’ not ‘69.’”’ This 
discovery that Ward, the Labour M.P., knew nothing 
about that historic contest set me wondering how many 
other persons are equally ignorant of all that pertains to 
the first attempt of Labour to obtain an entrance to the 
House of Commons. The true account of that audacious 
attempt is now about to be written for the first time. 

On October 24, 1869, during my breakfast half-hour, 
my eye chanced upon the following : 


““The Right Hon. Austen Henry Layard, one of the 
members) for the Metropolitan Borough of Southwark, has 


* A portion of this chapter appeared in the Nineteenth Century 
Magazine, June, 1921, and is reproduced here by the kind per- 
mission of the Editor. 
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been appointed by Her Majesty the Queen to the post of 
Ambassador to the Court of Spain. The vacancy thus created 
in the representation of that Borough cannot be filled until 
Parliament meets in February.” 


Now, I had just finished reading for the third time 
William Lovett’s vigorous exposition of the case for 
Labour representation, and I exclaimed: ‘‘ Here is the 
opportunity; four months will give the time; why not 
make a start now?’ Of the total lack of both means and 
materials never a thought came to blur the picture. 

I was not a member of any political or Labour 
organization, I knew scarcely a dozen likely persons, 
and my experience of election campaigns was nil. My 
personal position was not the most favourable for the 
execution of my plan. It was the second year of my 
employment by William Stafford, and we were both 
living in the house attached to the sawmills. The 
ground floor was occupied by the business, the first 
floor and the top attic by Stafford, his wife, and their 
three children, while I and my wife occupied the two 
rooms or the second floor. I had to rise at 5 a.m. to see 
that the engine was started at 6, and until 5.30 p.m. I 
operated a circular saw besides acting as general super- 
intendent. Stafford dealt with the post-bag, visiting 
customers and obtaining orders. In a word, the busi- 
ness was only in its commencing stage, and needed the 
close attention of both Stafford and myself. Thus the 
organization which was about to embark upon the 
ambitious project of finding, starting, and running the 
first Labour candidate was a very small affair, possessed 
of neither the wealth nor the influence then deemed 
essential to such an enterprise. However, my mind was 
made up before I had finished breakfast, and the first 
person marked down to be approached was my employer 
Stafford. I burst upon him during the dinner hour, when 
I soon learned that my enthusiasm did not infect him. 
‘*' We know no one,” he said, ‘‘ we belong to no asso- 
ciation. Where is the organization? And the money ?” 
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I replied: ‘‘ We will make what we can and learn to 
do without what cannot be obtained.’’ But Stafford 
remained unconvinced; all I could obtain from him was 
a promise to stand by me if I started. 

At that time the General Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers was Mr. William Allan, a genial 
Scot, ever ready to lend a hand in any and every good 
work. He was an elector of Southwark, and the best 
room at the Rising Sun near Blackfriars Bridge 
was “‘ Bill Allan’s’’ room every Wednesday evening. 
Determined that no time should be lost, that same 
evening found me at Allan’s door. I requested the use 
of his room on the following Wednesday evening. ‘‘ For 
what object ?”’ he asked. I explained. Then with solemn 
emphasis came this judgment: ‘‘ Gae hame, young mon. 
Dinna think o’ wasting time and siller on sic a hopeless 
job.” 

This discouraging reception by the leading Labour 
man of the district had the effect of stimulating me to 
further effort, and I dealt with him just as I had dealt 
with Stafford by replying: ‘‘ I won’t argue the question 
just now. Tell me, yes or no, may I have your room on 
Wednesday night?’’ It was not in William Allan to 
refuse so direct an appeal. ‘‘ Weel, o’ course ye may 
hae the room, and much use will it be to ye,”’ said he. I 
felt the hardest part of my task was yet to come, and with 
sore misgiving I said to him: “‘ Mr. Allan, will you act 
as chairman of the meeting ?’’ The immediate effect was 
to reduce Allan to a condition of speechless merriment, 
but within half an hour I had secured both a place of 
meeting and a well-known elector as chairman. 

To obtain an audience I selected from the members 
of the South London branch of the National Sunday 
League those who were residents in the Borough of 
Southwark. This gave me just twenty persons, includ- 
ing Allan, Stafford, and myself. Of their political views 
I was entirely ignorant, and, as may be imagined, I 
awaited the result with some anxiety. The fateful 
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evening duly arrived. Allan opened the proceedings by 
cannily disclaiming all knowledge of the business, and 
calling upon me to enlighten the audience. Never before 
had I addressed a meeting upon any subject, and I was 
by a good deal the youngest person present. For a 
moment I doubted my ability to make the necessary 
impression. However, I did ‘‘a plain unvarnished tale 
unfold,’ the project was unanimously approved, and a 
committee of three appointed to draw up recommenda- 
tions for submission to a further meeting that day week. 
These were that a Labour candidate be nominated, and 
that Mr. George Odger be asked to accept nomination. 

Thus was inaugurated the campaign of the first 
avowedly Labour candidate seeking a seat in the British 
House of Commons. Never before had a candidate 
appealed directly to the Labour interest and gone to the 
poll. It is true that at the preceding general election 
Mr. W. R. Cremer had contested Warwick, and Mr. 
George Howell Aylesbury; but in each case they had 
stood as Liberal candidates. Odger himself came out as 
a candidate at Chelsea, but withdrew before the polling 
day ; he had also been a candidate at Stafford, where he 
submitted himself to the result of a test ballot and with- 
drew. In view of Odger’s previous electoral experiences, 
I felt the necessity of taking early steps to prevent our 
efforts ending in a similar fiasco, and at the second 
meeting I moved a resolution that no suggestion of either 
test ballot or withdrawal be entertained, and that our 
candidate be taken to the poll at all risks and hazards. 
There was one dissentient, who urged that before passing 
so drastic a resolution the candidate should be consulted. 
I replied that the resolution was intended to protect the 
candidate—possibly from himself—that we proposed to 
run the candidate, not that he should run us, that we had 
to raise the funds, and to obtain the money it would be 
necessary to assure the public that the contest would be 
neither compromised nor bought off. 

My view was adopted, and I was instructed to invite 
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Odger to come and talk to us. He came. His manner, 
method, and the matter of his address gave great satis- 
faction. My drastic resolution drew from him an expres- 
sion of surprise, but he admitted its probable necessity 
and agreed without reserve to be bound by its terms. 
He was adopted as Labour candidate for the borough; 
the persons present became the nucleus of ‘‘ The George 
Odger Election Committee,’’ with Allan as chairman and 
treasurer and Stafford as hon. secretary. 

Much as I was responsible for initiating the Odger 
campaign, I was not in the position to accept formal 
office. I regarded the close co-operation of William 
Stafford as of the first importance to the success’ of the 
fight, and he could better be spared from his business 
during the day than I. Moreover, good fellow as he 
was, he was after all my employer, and I felt some 
diffidence in allowing myself to be appointed over his 
head to an executive position in the conduct of a cam- 
paign into which, once his interest was fully aroused, he 
would throw the whole of his energies. 

In three short weeks I had succeeded beyond all 
anticipation. To appreciate the dimensions of the task 
to which we were now committed it is necessary to under- 
stand the state of public feeling at the time towards the 
activities of organized Labour. 

The Royal Commission on the Sheffield Outrages had 
shortly before reported, and there lingered a considerable 
amount of opinion hostile to trade unionists ; the terrible 
misdeeds of Broadhead had created a mood of angry 
resentment amongst many of the shopkeepers and the 
lower middle class. Then the Liberal party were exceed- 
ingly bitter; they resented our attack upon what they 
chose to regard as their close preserve, and their local 
newspapers became very excited about us. 


“*Mr., Odger (it was written) is supported by a small but 
noisy band who possess a superficial intelligence ; men whom 
to describe justly would require the use of such language as 
we would rather not employ. If the policy of Mr. Odger and 
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his present supporters became that of the Liberal party, then 
it might no longer rely upon the support of the intelligent and 
respectable portion of any class in the community.” 


As the Daily Telegraph put it: 


““There were local reasons, or rather reasons affecting 
individuals and cliques which make the candidature of a 
wealthy commoner, ready to squander cash, much more 
desirable than the candidature of a working man. An artisan 
will conduct the contest on the most economical plan. He 
will not run up a terrible printer’s bill for the sake of placard- 
ing the walls with his name in letters three feet high. He will 
not open two or three hundred public-houses. He will not 
employ a score of lawyers and many score of agents. He 
will not hire committee rooms in every street. In all likeli- 
hood all Mr. Odger’s agents will be unpaid. Hewill probably 
spend pence where other men will spend pounds. We there- 
fore can understand how the usual party hacks, the worthy 
wire-pullers of ‘the Borough,’ look with horror on the 
probable success of a poor candidate—and, as a result, a pure 
election.” 


Such plain speaking on the part of so influential a 
journal as the Telegraph served but still further to incense 
our Liberal friends. Within a week of the rumour that 
a Labour candidate was to start, nominations became as 
plentiful as blackberries in September; besides Sir F. 
Lycett, Sir Sydney Waterlow, Mr. R. Conisbee, the two 
men who ultimately became the members for Northampton 
were all in the field. Then one fine morning we read in 
the Press that the Labour Representation League would 
put upaman. Exactly what this might mean none of us 
could say. London had no idea that such a body existed. 
The idea, however, was never consummated. 

Next in the field to Odger was Charles Bradlaugh— 
that is, so far as public meetings were concerned. His 
election address never appeared. Totwo of his meetings 
we sent speakers—I being one—to move amendments, 
which in each instance were carried in favour of our 
man. 
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He felt, he told the audience to which he announced 
his decision to retire, that it would be unwise to divide 
between two men the strength which undivided could 
return one. As Mr. Odger had written to him saying 
that in any event he would go to the poll, he felt that he 
would be guilty of an act of treachery if, without a 
guarantee of success, he persevered in the struggle. 

A much more formidable opponent was Mr. Henry 
Labouchere. Here again we decided upon presenting 
Odger amendments at his meetings, and I was selected 
for this purpose to attend a big open-air gathering in 
Bermondsey Square. Upon presenting myself at the van 
serving as a platform, I was refused permission to ascend. 
My protest brought me into lively altercation with the 
chairman. ‘‘ Labby ’’ was soon at the back of the van to 
discover the cause of the disturbance. ‘‘ Nonsense !’’ he 
answered to the protests of his irate supporters. ‘‘ Let 
him come up at once. He is quite entitled to move 
amendments.’’ And, brushing his scandalized friends 
aside, he extended his hand and assisted me himself on 
to the platform. 

He was very anxious to consult my wishes as to when 
I should speak. I suggested that I should follow the 
seconder of the resolution. ‘‘ That will do splendidly,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Meanwhile let us have a chat. I have a very 
keen desire to become the only Radical candidate. You 
see, I am really a better representative of Labour than 
Mr. Odger. I have leisure as well as knowledge. Mr. 
Odger has equal, probably greater knowledge, but he has 
not the leisure or the opportunity to apply it for the 
benefit of Labour or any other class of the community. 
Therefore, other things being equal—and our pro- 
grammes, you know, are practically identical—I must be 
the preferable candidate.” 

There was much more in the same strain, to all of 
which I replied : 


‘No man in your position can speak or act for Labour so 
well as the man who is a direct representative. The necessary 
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knowledge cannot be bought. It can only be acquired by 
actual experience; and for actual experience all the good 
wishes in the world are no equivalent.” 


‘“‘ But,” he replied, ‘‘suppose Mr. Odger is elected 
and then the force of worldly circumstances compel him 
to retire. What then?” 

I expressed surprise that a wealthy man like himself 
should suggest such a contingency, and assured him 
that, should it arise, Odger’s friends might be entrusted 
to deal with it. At that point the chairman called upon 
me. My speech was brief, and when the vote was taken 
the amendment in favour of Odger was carried by three 
to one. ‘‘ Labby ”’ heartily shook my hand when bidding 
me good-bye, and expressed deep regret at the opposition 
to his candidature. 

However, I have good reason to believe that the great 
majority obtained for Odger at that meeting had the 
desired effect. Evidently ‘‘ Labby’s ’”’ determination was 
shaken by it, for just ten days later he wrote to Odger 
thus: 


‘‘T have come to the conclusion that if all the Liberal 
candidates go to the poll, a Conservative will in all probability 
be returned. Under these circumstances, I am sending to-day 
a circular to the members of my committee informing them 
that it is my intention to withdraw, and I think it right, as 
you are one of the candidates for the vacant seat, to give you 
the earliest intimation of the fact.” 


Neither of the other candidates received any such 
intimation; this brought upon ‘‘ Labby’”’ and Odger 
much abuse. In his biography there is recorded an 
incident that occurred during the time that Labouchere 
shared the representation of Northampton with Brad- 
laugh. The two dined together preparatory to address- 
ing a meeting of their constituents, and during dinner 
‘* Labby ”’ suggested that it would be convenient to both 
if Bradlaugh stated the points upon which he proposed 
to speak. Impressed with the generous character of the 
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proposal, the junior member stated without the smallest 
reservation the heads of his proposed address. The 
meeting was a very fine one, and ‘‘ Labby’”’ spoke at 
unusual length, concluding with a sly reference to 
“‘those many other points in the comprehensive Liberal 
programme which he had left untouched, and upon 
which they would now have the pleasure of listening to 
his friend and colleague Mr. Bradlaugh.”’ 

Bradlaugh rose, much perturbed, and in his opening 
sentences confessed that he had never found himself in a 
more awkward position, for his colleague had anticipated 
every one of the points upon which he had come prepared 
to speak! And, if report speaks truly, none enjoyed his 
discomfiture more than did ‘‘ Labby.’”’ I have some- 
times wondered whether, in forcing me to discuss with 
him the relative values of Odger and himself as Labour 
candidates, he was not actuated by some similar motive 
to that by which he was able so successfully to forestall 
Bradlaugh. 

One of the duties I undertook was the securing of 
places for public meetings, an office which proved no 
sinecure. Heavy hiring charges had to be avoided. 
Schoolrooms were in the majority of cases locked, bolted, 
and barred against us. Sometimes trust-deeds forbade 
their use. Sometimes the minister was willing while the 
trustees were not—most emphatically not! In the next 
case the position would be reversed. The difficulties 
raised were sc varied as to call for unlimited patience; it 
even became necessary to buttonhole parsons, trustees, 
and deacons at their tabernacles on Sabbath evenings. 
Strange to say, I fared best with the Church of England. 
In two instances Church schoolrooms in which political 
gatherings had never before been held were granted for 
Odger meetings. 

The day of picture posters had not arrived, but an 
election without posters of some kind is yet a thing of the 
future. The question of costs compelled the limiting of 
posters to one kind only. The selection of the design 
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was remitted to my care, and after several vain attempts 
I decided upon the following : 


ODGER 
FOR 
SOUTHWARK. 
LET HISTORY RECORD THE FACT 
THAT SOUTHWARK WAS THE FIRST BOROUGH 
TO RETURN A 
WORKING MAN TO PARLIAMENT. 


The size was double crown (thirty inches by twenty), 
upon which the name of the candidate appeared in five- 
inch letters—quite a modest affair when compared with 
some modern examples. 

Amongst the many friends from the other classes of 
society who spontaneously rallied to the support of 
Odger was Mr. C. E. Maurice. His father, the Rev. 
Frederick Denison Maurice, is, perhaps, best remem- 
bered as the founder of the Working Men’s College. 
He was one of a small band who gave of their best in an 
age when all was dark to bring opportunities for self- 
culture and intellectual advancement within the grasp of 
the artisan. Mr. Maurice accepted the position of 
honorary secretary of the finance committee, a post very 
worthily filled during the four months’ struggle. He 
gave great help in the collection of subscriptions, and in 
several other ways contributed to the ultimate success. 

Of the many surprises of the contest perhaps the 
greatest was the support accorded Odger’s cause by the 
Daily Telegraph. As neither the candidate nor anyone 
on his behalf had approached that journal in any way, 
all of us opened our eyes wide with astonishment when, 
as early as November 25, there appeared in its columns 
a leading article in which the claims of Odger were stated 
with a force worthy of William Lovett and his brother 
Chartists. ‘‘Few candidates,’’ it said, contrasting Odger’s 
claims to the seat with those of Sir Sydney Waterlow 
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and “‘ Labby,”’ “‘ could produce higher credentials from 
the leaders of the Liberal party; of all the working men 
in England he was the best qualified to represent his 
class in the House of Commons.’’ Nowadays it is not 
usual to associate the Telegraph with the pioneers of 
Labour representation, but the language it employed on 
this occasion filled me with a lively sense of satisfaction 
that my efforts to secure the adoption of a Labour candi- 
date had not been wholly misguided : 


‘*Now that the working people have received a large 
increase of political power (it declared), it is not enough that 
they should be thoroughly represented ; they must be made to 
feel that such is the case, and they will not have that con- 
viction so long as they must submit the championship of their 
cause solely to men from whom they are separated by all the 
distance which severs thirty shillings a week from thousands 
ayear. It is true that a rich merchant may admirably express 
the feelings, the longings, the ambitions of working men, and 
that he may speak more freely to an assembly of capitalists 
than one of their own order; but it is equally true that they 
will find it difficult to believe the fact, and that they will fancy 
household suffrage to have borne only half its fruits so long 
as the doors of St. Stephen’s are shut against their class. 
Were such a man as Mr. Odger entitled to put the potent 
letters ‘M.P.’ after his name, to take his seat on the green 
benches beside the son of a duke, to address Mr. Speaker as 
boldly as a millionaire, and to count for as much in a division 
as the richest man in the House, the working people would 
feel that brighter prospects had opened up for the community 
of artisans, and that, if their convictions were not understood, 
their own representatives would be to blame.” 


To the friends of Odger this was inspiring enough. It 
did not, however, impress that section of the Liberal 
party which pinned its faith to Sir Sydney Waterlow— 
that obstacle to our success remained to the end. 

The Telegraph gave us great assistance in collecting 
money. Had that assistance not been forthcoming, one 
wonders how sufficient funds could have been raised. The 
trade unions as bodies would not subscribe. Obviously 
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but few of the Liberal associations would help, and the 
more advanced Radical bodies were too poor to find all 
the money that was needed. After Odger had visited 
every corner of the constituency a financial appeal was 
issued. This appeal, which was signed by Professor 
Fawcett among others, pointed out that recourse to such 
an expedient would probably have been unnecessary had 
not the House of Commons in the previous session 
rejected the Parliamentary Election (Expenses) Bill, and 
that, so long as the system continued of burdening the 
candidates with the necessary expenses of an election, it 
would be impossible for any working man to be returned 
to Parliament unless he obtained pecuniary support from 
the public in order to defray the unavoidable expenses of 
his candidature. The Telegraph fund amounted to £480. 

There probably never has been an election without 
cross-currents. This contest was no exception to the 
rule. At the onset, and all unsolicited, our candidate 
had declared in favour of Home Rule; this, be it noted, 
ten years before the start of the Land League and fifteen 
years earlier than Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill. 
On the face of it, therefore, if any candidate seemed 
likely to receive the Irish vote it was Odger ; but between 
him: and the local Irish population friction arose. When 
Garibaldi visited these shores the trade unionists of 
London formed a reception committee, upon which body 
Odger served with distinguished success, and the ultra- 
Catholic zealots urged this as a reason why no true 
Irishman, mindful of his country and his Church, could 
support him at the hustings. Much bad feeling was 
engendered, and it was to many of us a bitter pill. Those 
of Odger’s supporters who were originally supporters of 
Bradlaugh were particularly irate, while a few went so 
far as to seek to outrival their Catholic neighbours in 
mistaking bigotry for zeal. To-day we can, perhaps, view 
an incident of this kind calmly and without prejudice. 

It must be remembered, however, that this occurred at 
a time when to every exile from Ireland his Church was 
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the solid rock of the universe, and when that Church lost 
her hold on temporal power every one of her children 
felt a sense of personal injury. Moreover, at that day 
the Catholic Church was the one organization standing 
between the Irish peasantry and starvation. 

Our public meetings were, with one notable exception, 
great successes. It became the usual thing for the largest 
room to prove too small; overflows into the open air 
were nightly experiences. A few nights before the poll 
the Press recorded how a crowd of two thousand persons 
stood in the open air listening to their champion for over 
one hour, snow falling the whole time. 

However, Odger had one bad meeting, and a very bad 
one it was. In the course of the contest Waterlow’s and 
their relations with their employés had been matters of 
public dispute. The trouble arose mainly from the 
allegation of the Compositors’ Society that Waterlow’s 
was an unfair house. Odger’s committee convened a 
public meeting for the final disposal of the question in a 
railway arch then used as a lecture hall and a training- 
ground for mastering the art of riding the velocipede. 
The chairman was to be Robert Applegarth, of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, the 
speakers to be chosen alternately from either side, and a 
vote to be taken at the close. 

The meeting was to commence at eight, but upon the 
arrival of the organizers at seven it was found that some 
two hundred persons had been admitted soon after six 
and had taken up positions on the platform and in front 
of it. They were ably organized, well led, and stoutly 
armed. The leader was the proprietor of Waterlow’s 
engineering works, and the armament of his followers 
consisted of metal rods, iron piping, and the like. One 
piece of half-inch iron piping, some twenty inches long, 
I wrenched from one of the Conisbee-Waterlow “‘lambs.”’ 
This I preserved for many years, bent as it had been 
from contact with some unlucky Odgerite. 

At the appointed time Applegarth made to assume the 
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chair. Then, in common parlance, the ‘‘ band played.” 
Those already in possession barred the way, and, hoist- 
ing Conisbee, the master engineer, on to the platform, 
requested him to open the proceedings. In order that 
we might hold our meeting, every one of this mob had to 
be removed, and, there being but one doorway for both 
entrance and exit, it proved a slow and painful process, 
during which, to borrow the language of the boxing ring, 
much heavy punishment was given and received. By 
padding my cap with two handkerchiefs I escaped with 
one or two bruises; most of my friends were severely 
mauled, while several were badly cut. In rather more 
than one hour of dingdong fighting the last of the invaders 
was disposed of. Then Applegarth took the chair— 
metaphorically, that is, for the chair itself was no longer 
in existence. Never did Odger and the others address a 
more motley gathering ; some were hatless, some coatless, 
all breathless, and some had even their nether garments 
hanging in shreds. How serious the affair became may 
be gathered from the Telegraph report next day : 


‘* At the commencement (it stated) the battle raged over the 
chairmanship, Applegarth v. Conisbee. This latter gentleman 
was, however, forcibly ejected and taken away in a fainting 
condition to an adjoining public-house. There were at least a 
dozen battles, and in almost every case blood was spilt. The 
windows at the far end of the room had been covered with 
stout planking. This wood was torn away and hurled by 
someone on the platform on to the heads of the people below. 
By those against whom it was levelled it was quickly rent 
into splinters which were made to fly about in a most alarm- 
ing fashion. The glass in the windows was smashed. The 
table was crushed into matchwood. Fighting became general ; 
those who had taken refuge upon the platform were glad to 
make their escape from it. Very many, in fear, made their 
way out of the place, and the shouting and confusion and riot 
made up the incidents of a really alarming scene.” 


Before the meeting closed the usual resolution was duly 
put and carried. After that I doubted if anything short 
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of a devastating earthquake would prevent that eminently 
“‘ all-British ’’ formality being properly observed. 

Whatever the merits of Sir Sydney Waterlow’s quarrel 
with the trade unionists employed by his firm, he certainly 
had not at that time attained to a very high opinion of 
democracy. With him the old standards still served in 
his dealings with the general body of the workers. He 
was chairman of the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company, an enterprise which interested itself on a 
strictly commercial basis in the better housing of the 
working classes of the Metropolis. During the contest 
he came in for a great deal of criticism by reason of a 
remarkable indiscretion into which he fell, perhaps 
designedly, at one of his meetings. 

A member of the audience, presumedly inspired, put 
a question to him with regard to the Dwellings Company, 
and Sir Sydney’s reply was: ‘‘ Yes, my company has a 
million to invest, and it is going to spend a good deal of 
it in Southwark.’? The money was duly invested, too; 
Waleran Buildings, a huge block of *‘ model ’’ dwellings 
near the Bricklayers’ Arms Station in the Old Kent 
- Road, being the result. 

For all electoral purposes Southwark was at that time 
virtually a part of the City of London. The register of 
voters was prepared by an official of the City, and the 
returning officer at all Parliamentary elections was the 
High Bailiff, who was a servant of the City Corporation. 
Sir Sydney Waterlow was an alderman and a member 
of the body who appointed the returning officer. On 
February 3, thirteen days before the poll and twelve days 
before the nomination, the City official demanded a total 
of £600, or £200 from each of the candidates. Colonel 
Beresford, Tory, and Sir Sydney, the City alderman and 
Liberal, responded with so much alacrity that upon 
Odger’s arrival, prompt to the appointed time, he found 
his opponents had agreed to the official terms and paid 
the quota demanded without consulting him in any way, 
although the gross sum demanded was a joint one 
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divisible between the three. It had been clear to most of 
us that the payment of the official expenses would impose 
a severe strain upon our resources, and here was the 
demand twelve days earlier than it was expected. All 
we could spare towards the demand was £100. This 
amount Odger duly tendered, with his personal guarantee 
for the payment of any balance legally due. At the same 
time he demurred to the demand for £600 as excessive, 
and intimated that he would require a detailed account to 
be filed. 

Next day Odger received this remarkable letter from 
the High Bailiff : 


““The £100 deposited by you yesterday will be applied 
towards your share of the general expenses of the election. 
You are, of course, aware that there is no legal obligation 
on me (as returning officer) to provide accommodation 
for the check clerks of the various candidates. Desiring, 
however, to meet your wishes as expressed by your agent, 
Mr. Acland, and in order that you should not be taken by 
surprise on the day of polling, I now write to ask you to 
increase your deposit to £200, the sum lodged with me 
both by Sir Sydney Waterlow and Colonel Beresford. I 
think you will see the propriety of thus enabling me to 
afford you the same accommodation for check clerks, etc., as 
that which I shall prepare for the other candidates. As the 
booths are now in course of preparation, your early reply is 
necessary.” 


The next part of the story is best given in the words of 
our agent Acland: 


‘‘ On Saturday (he said), not aware of this letter, I applied 
to the High Bailiff for the usual documentary information as 
to the district polling booths, their division into compartments, 
and particulars of the portions of the constituency assigned to 
each. The High Bailiff read me his letter to Odger, refused 
me the information required, and informed me that not only 
would there be no accommodation for our check clerks, but 
that he should not supply my client or myself with the 
customary cards of admission to the hustings. It is thus 
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sought to give a class character to the official proceedings at 
the election and favour the rich at the expense of the poor. 
The High Bailiff of Southwark is an official of the City 
Corporation, elected by the common Council, and Sir Sydney 
Waterlow is an alderman of the Corporation; but the electors 
of Southwark are not the serfs of the citizens of London.” 


Except Acland, all of us were quite without experience 
in tackling such personages as the culprit in this case, 
and some of us felt we had been beaten by a trick. The 
official return of the expenses incurred in the previous 
election was published five days before the Odger poll. 
In it we were informed that the “‘ three candidates were 
John Locke, Austen Henry Layard, and Alderman 
Cotton ; the total official expenses came to £507 Ios. 6d.”’ 
And judged in the light of subsequent events a feature 
of the account not without significance was this item : 


Messrs. Waterlow - = 47/782 6d: 


Thus, one of the tradesmen, a member of a firm who 
at the last election was a creditor of the High Bailiff, 
was now to appear on the other side of the account— 
perhaps it would be more correct to say on both 
sides. 

The situation was greatly relieved when Odger 
informed us that he was advised that the demand was 
illegal, and that he had drafted a petition to Parliament 
in which the whole of the facts were set out, with the 
submission— 


“That an election under the circumstances stated would 
be partial, oppressive, and illegal; that the conduct of the 
High Bailiff has a direct tendency to outrage the feelings, 
excite the passions, and violate the rights of the electors.” 


It prayed that the issue of the writ might be postponed 
until the grievance complained of had been redressed and 
a fair legal return to the writ assured. This was the 
extraordinary position in which the High Bailiff had 
landed himself. The House had not met. Southwark 
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still had its authorized quota of two members; there was 
in law no vacancy; yet the High Bailiff, anticipating the 
will of Parliament, had fixed the date of the election and 
was demanding with threats of penalties the sum of £600 
for his expenses. 

The Telegraph did not wait for Parliament to express 
its opinion upon the legality of the High Bailiff’s action : 


““We do not know (it declared) what are the political 
opinions of the High Bailiff of Southwark, nor do we care to 
learn. Judging from the course of conduct in which he has 
thought proper to indulge towards Mr. Odger, we are 
obliged to conclude that Mr. Graham is a disguised Red 
Republican, who wants to set class against class, and this, 
too, upon the dangerous battleground of wealth versus 
poverty. It may or may not be a hardship upon a returning 
officer that he has to incur certain expenses, with only the 
power of subsequent reimbursement from the actual candi- 
dates. But such is the electoral practice, and if gross abuse 
has been hitherto evaded by the willing concurrence of open- 
handed competitors for that Parliamentary prize, a vacant 
seat, it is monstrous that the rule of money down should be 
applied to the working-man candidate in defiance alike of 
good taste, of ordinary fairness, and of legal equity. Mr. 
Odger’s £100, like the deposit money at a sale, is to 
be forfeited, and he himself is to be shut out from the 
Borough by this new and surprising power in our electoral 
system, which fixes the sum to be spent beforehand, demands 
each man’s quota down on the nail, and announces that the 
friends and supporters of any candidate who demurs to the 
exaction shall be excluded from the hustings.. This new high 
bailiff’s statute threatens to be a much more formidable 
barrier than the old property qualification. Most certainly 
this exemplary election officer must be taught that he cannot 
treat the gateway of Parliament like that of some thieves’ 
eating-house where they take the money before they serve 
the beer and victuals.” 


We were soon to be assured that the Telegraph was 
right. On February 10 Serjeant Simon called the atten- 
tion of the House to the matter and was able to show that 
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the statute only allowed to be spent £196 14s., of which 
Odger’s share should be £65 11s. 4d. 

Sir J. D. Coleridge, the Solicitor General, stated the 
view of the Government. It was, he said, a matter of 
option on the part of a candidate whether he would or 
would not enter into a contract as to what he was to pay, 
but the duty of the High Bailiff was to provide all 
necessary facilities at his own expense and afterwards 
recover from the candidates—if he could. The High 
Bailiff in the present case, said the Solicitor General, had 
no right to give exceptional facilities to some of the 
candidates and to deny them to others. 

While Parliament was discussing these legal niceties 
we were busily engaged in raising the required sum, and 
thanks mainly to the Herculean efforts of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes (the author of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays ’’) we 
were so far successful that on the same afternoon our 
agent handed to the High Bailiff the following note: 


“*T herewith hand you a banknote (No. 63558) for £100, 
pursuant to your demand as High Bailiff of the Borough 
of Southwark, which I do under compulsion of your threat 
that otherwise my client shall not receive from you, as the 
returning officer, the accommodation and assistance rendered 
to the other candidates.” 


There the matter ended. Such a position could not arise 
to-day, and it is not altogether easy to realize now the 
effect of the returning officer’s action upon the supporters 
of the Labour candidate, all of them more or less ignorant 
of legal procedure, and not unreasonably, more or less 
suspicious that the law was framed entirely to meet the 
case of wealthy candidates. The point was quite a new 
one, because a Labour candidate in the strict sense of 
the term was a novelty. When Cremer and Howell went 
to the poll the official Liberal party saw to it that the 
returning officers got all the money they chose to ask for. 
In our case it is the simple truth that we had not the 
money to meet the demand, however ready we might 
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have been to do so. Our impecuniosity was the direct 
means of revealing the astounding fact that for years 
returning officers had been demanding money to which 
in law they had no title. 

Contrasted with the full-blooded support we received 
from the Daily Telegraph, the attitude adopted by the 
Daily News towards our campaign was not a little 
curious. For the first two months of the fight it pub- 
lished only occasional paragraphs, some misleading, 
others untrue. Editorial notice of the election was at 
length provoked by Mr. Edmond Beales taking the chair 
at one of Odger’s meetings. In portentous tones the 
Daily News reminded Mr. Beales that he was of the 
middle classes, and warned him of the evil example he 
was setting in giving his assistance “‘ to the attempt now 
in progress to induce Southwark to send the first working 
man to Parliament.’’ 

The attack drew from Mr. Beales a spirited reply, 
which occupied a column of the next day’s issue—with- 
out so much as a word of editorial comment. At the 
beginning of the fourth month it admitted that there 
might be something to be said for Odger finding a place 
in Parliament thus : 


“Tf Mr. Odger is in himself fit to represent Southwark, 
his claim upon general support is rather increased than 
diminished by the fact that he represents also the ideas and 
feelings of the working classes. The education of the 
mechanic’s bench is PERHAPS in itself as good as the education 
of the counter and the desk, and to have plied the axe and the 
saw is as good a discipline as to have driven the quill.” 


Then came what was as near to being a lead as the Daily 
News gave to anybody in that contest : 


‘* As between Sir Sydney Waterlow and Mr. Odger, it is 
for the electors of Southwark and them alone to judge.” 


Solomon in his most inspired moments never spoke 
with greater caution. Odger was one of the best-known 
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trade unionists; he had secured the settlement of nearly 
a hundred trade disputes without resort to the strike. 
For at least twenty years he had been a prominent helper 
in many Liberal causes. Now, after encomiums in his 
favour had fallen from men like Mill, Jacob Bright, 
Forster, Dilke, Fawcett, Dixon, Beales, and Tom 
Hughes, the Daily News affected to be in a state of 
ignorance as to the man and that for which he stood, 
compelling resort to the doubting if and the problematical 
perhaps. The paper was yet to show the best of which 
it was capable. Twice in February it expressed itself 
upon the High Bailiff incident. There was an interval 
of just two days between its pronouncements, the full 
beauty of which can best be gauged with the help of 
parallel columns : 


February to. 


“Legally the High Bailiff 
is right, but it is the law, not 
Mr. Odger that is wrong. 
Mr. Odger’s case is a hard 
one. So far, therefore, as 
the High Bailiff is concerned, 
there is nothing in his con- 
duct either ‘partial,’ ‘oppres- 
sive,’ or ‘illegal.’ He simply 
declines to lend Mr. Odger 
#100 on his _ personal 
security, and Parliament is 
not likely to interfere to 
make him do so.” 


February 12. 


‘*Mr. Odger is, in fact, 
entirely in the right, and if 
the High Bailiff is well 
advised he will probably at 
once return him the money 
paid under protest and give 
him every possible facility for 
the election” ! 


If the Daily News helped in no other way, it certainly 
contributed materially to the humour of the contest, and 
it goes without saying that “‘A. G. G.”’ did not then 
occupy the editorial chair. 

At a critical period in the struggle, three weeks before 
the poll, the Liberals became quite elated by a circum- 
stance as surprising as it was unexpected. In a speech 
to his constituents John Bright opposed the return to 
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Parliament of working men in general and Odger at 
Southwark in particular. His denunciation of our work 
and aims came as a perfect godsend to the representative 
of Gog and Magog and his crowd of Liberal organizers, 
by whom for about thirty-six hours it was regarded as 
nothing less than a providential dispensation on their 
behalf. On the evening after the Birmingham speech 
the chairman at Odger’s principal meeting was Mr. 
Joseph Guedella, who had rendered yeoman service to 
the Reform League. He was very wroth about the Bright 
oration, and insisted upon moving a resolution ‘‘ deeply 
regretting ”’ Bright’s *‘ unfortunate expression of opinion 
and utterly denying that such opinions at all represent 
the feeling of the working classes or the true Liberal 
sentiments of the country.’’ From Birmingham came a 
resolution of the working men of his own constituency 
repudiating his remarks. 

Most effective of all, perhaps, was an answering speech 
by W. E. Eorster. 


““Years ago (he said) I hoped the time would come when 
we could count among our members, alongside the merchant 
and the manufacturer, the working man and the artisan. I 
should delight to see Mr. Odger and some other Mr. Odgers 
in the next Parliament.” 


Forster made it clear that in disagreeing with Bright he 
was not merely anxious to obtain a House of Commons 
more geometrically perfect; he wanted a Parliament 
better qualified to do the work of the nation and so to 
realize sooner the aspirations of the people. His quota- 
tion of the lines— 


‘‘ With aching hands and weary feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone : 
We bear the burden and the heat 
The livelong day, and wish ’twere done ” 


—impressed one as a confession of the impotence of such 
as he and Bright, and even Gladstone himself, to legis- 
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late for the nation without the help of such men as the 
man we were asking Southwark to send to them. The 
Telegraph severely castigated Bright in the best Tele- 
graphese : 


““The upper and middle classes (it said) have every reason 
for receiving with cordial assent the laws which they have to 
obey, laws prepared, discussed, and finally enacted by those 
who are associated in every way with themselves. But the 
artisans have not this link with the legislative power. We 
would have the artisans work out their own salvation from 
fallacies, prejudices, and cant, rather than be helped out of 
the mud by condescending Jupiters of the middle and upper 
classes.” 


In less than a week Bright’s views had ceased to 
interest either ourselves or the Waterlow party. 

Nowadays the nomination proceedings are of the 
tamest character; the Ballot Act has shorn that stage of 
an election contest of all its old attractions. Then the 
nominations were, in the public eye, the election itself, 
and the public laid itself out for a high old time. The 
hustings had been erected upon a wide, open space near 
the now disused Borough Road Railway Station. Barriers 
were erected across the floor space to lessen the risks of 
a collision between the rival mobs. Each candidate had 
at his disposal one hundred tickets of admission to this 
arena. The supporters of Waterlow were packed into 
one of the fenced-off compartments, the followers of 
Beresford into another, and Odger’s men into a third. 

There gathered before the hustings a crowd of some 
ten thousand people. Everybody sported a colour. In 
bonnets and muffs Waterlow’s blue was to be seen, while 
a much larger display of the gallant Colonel’s orange 
was in evidence. But the display of the day lay with the 
supporters of the Labour candidate; there were as many 
** sreen ’’ cockades as billycock hats. 

The Liberal candidate first essayed to speak. He was 
met with a deafening cry of ‘‘ Odger ! Odger ! Odger! 1” 
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The sight of Odger at the bar evoked a great burst of 
cheers. Like a wise veteran, he stood upon the reporters’ 
desks, whence he made a rattling speech which held the 
great crowd for an hour. One sentence will bear repro- 
duction to-day. 


“JT will tell Parliament that the nation is tired of paying so 
many big pensions, and that it will no longer have foisted 
upon it so many rich sinecures. I will tell the House that 
German princes must not be placed upon the list to receive 
large incomes.” 


Some persons to-day may regard this utterance as 
prophetic. Be that as it may, the reporters said it 
was received by the crowd with ‘‘ continued cheering.” 
Mingled with these expressions of approval there were 
interruptions indicating impatience on the part of the 
other candidates and their friends in the recesses of the 
hustings. Upon these gentlemen Odger turned one 
comprehending gaze; then, facing round to the audience, 
he observed: ‘‘ Our friends behind here want to get off 
to the City to take their turtle soup.’’ This allusion to 
Sir Sydney Waterlow and his corporation connections 
suited the humour of the crowd, and amidst great 
laughter Odger went on: 


“It is said that Sir Sydney Waterlow is going to win. He 
is going to win—on paper—paper on the walls—by type 
bigger than the man—by printers’ ink that typifies the man 
altogether.” 


At twenty prominent places we had stationed a man 
ready to show a double crown poster bearing the 
message: ‘‘ Hands up for Odger!’’ and a report said: 
‘“The result of the show of hands was 60 for Beresford, 
100 for Waterlow, and 4,000 for Odger.”’ 

Under the system of “‘open’’ voting then in vogue 
the act of making the M was performed, not by the 
voter, but by an official, and as nearly all the persons 
selected for this onerous duty were active partisans it was 
necessary for the other candidates to have a representa- 
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tive at the elbow of each of the polling clerks to see that 
the wishes of the voters were correctly recorded. In the 
event—by no means unknown—of the X being placed 
against the wrong candidate, then these check clerks had 
to get the ‘“‘mistake’”’ put right before the voter had 
departed. In 1911, by chance, I met two of the good 
friends who acted as check clerks for Odger, who after 
the lapse of forty years retained lively recollections of the 
fight. Both were operative plasterers who, at the request 
of Mr. Nieass, the then secretary of their trade union, 
sacrificed a day’s wages in order to help the Labour 
candidate. Twelve other plasterers did the same. The 
two I met recounted with great glee how they detected 
their official clerk giving votes intended for Odger to 
the-Tory. In one case this occurred five times, and in 
the other three. There were seventy-seven polling clerks 
to be watched; all the helpers we could allocate to this 
job were forty, and how many votes were lost in this way 
in the thirty-seven polling stations we were unable to 
watch will never be known. 

Amongst the earliest helpers were Sir Charles Dilke, 
Professor Fawcett and Mrs. Fawcett. Sir Charles was 
on duty at the Marquis of Granby all the day, receiv- 
ing the hourly despatches from the polling booths and 
making up and issuing the hourly returns. 

Professor and Mrs. Fawcett spent the whole day bring- 
ing up voters and helping in a score of other ways. 
Fifty years have come and gone, but even to-day I fancy 
I can hear Fawcett’s robust voice outside the Marquis 
of Granby exhorting a body of labourers who had been 
cheering him to go at once and bring up more voters. 
““Unless a hundred men can be found, each of whom 
will bring five voters to the poll, Mr. Odger will not be 
your member,”’ he said. ‘“‘ It is votes that are wanted at 
this hour (three o’clock), not cheers.” 

Among all the incidents of the struggle there are none 
that I care more to recall than the untiring efforts of 
Mr. Fawcett and his devoted wife. They came to 
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Southwark many times, late or early, wet or dry, it made 
no difference. I tried to miss none of his speeches. 
They fascinated me, and the act of listening to him 
taught me a valuable lesson. Hitherto I had regarded 
the blind with feelings of pity; this was removed, 
admiration taking its place. 

It was my first experience of hearing a blind person 
address a crowded audience, and to watch him as he 
stood close to the platform’s edge, a tall, commanding 
figure, and then to realize that he could not see the people 
he was to speak to, affected me deeply. At the end of 
ten minutes the reaction came. Whether he was able to 
use his eyes no longer interested me; his lips were all 
that mattered. 

I saw nothing else, and time and again I caught myself 
anticipating half aloud the words that were about to fall 
from his lips. 

There was no longer any fear on my part as to speaker 
and audience understanding each other ; the responses on 
both sides were marked by wonderful verve and force. 

The official return at one o’clock placed the candidates 
thus: Beresford 3,662, Odger 2,690, Waterlow 2,523. 
Armed with this information a deputation, headed by 
three M.P.s, Jacob Bright, Professor Fawcett, and 
Andrew Johnston, found Sir Sydney Waterlow to urge 
upon him the duty of at once retiring in favour of Odger. 
Sir Sydney showed no haste to accept the inevitable. 
All he would promise was that he would come to a 
decision after the issue of the next return. That came 
out at two o’clock, showing Beresford 3,672, Odger 
3,459, Waterlow 2,532. Then only did the official 
Liberal candidate withdraw, and at twenty minutes past 
two—the poll closed at four—he signed this message : 


‘*T have retired from the contest, and shall feel obliged if 
my friends can support Mr. Odger.” 


It was half-past three before this became known in the 
outlying parts of the constituency. When the poll closed 
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at four we knew enough to be quite certain that Odger 
had been beaten by a short head, that the seat had been 
surrendered to the Tory by some one hundred and fifty 
disgruntled Liberals who were prepared to go to any 
length in order to keep the working man out. The result 
as Officially declared the next day was: 


Colonel Beresford (Tory) - - 4,686 
George Odger (Labour) - - 4,382 
Sir Sydney Waterlow (Liberal) - 2,867 


Coming as late as it did, Waterlow’s withdrawal bene- 
fited the Tory rather than Odger. At the moment of his 
retirement—he being 927 votes behind Odger—the St. 
Saviour’s Ward poll showed that Beresford had only 
obtained a majority of 26 over Odger in the six hours the 
poll had been open; but during the last hour of the 
polling at that booth there polled for Beresford 117, and 
for Odger 49, a majority of 68 in one hour. That 
majority was composed in the main of Liberals who, now 
that their man had retired, preferred to vote Tory rather 
than support Odger. This course of conduct had been 
openly advocated for a week before the poll, and it formed 
the subject of much secret jubilation in local Liberal 
circles for months afterwards. 

After the result the Daily News awoke to the fact—now 
that it was too late to be of any practical assistance—that 
Odger was a man of some account. 


“« Sir Sydney Waterlow (they wrote) will be sorry he did 
not secure Mr. Odger’s election by an earlier retirement. 
Had he thrown his strength upon Mr. Odger’s side a couple 
of hours earlier, Mr. Odger might now be member for 
Southwark, and the working population of England would 
be congratulating themselves on the full completion of their 
political emancipation. The old local leaders cling to the old 
preference for a candidate who has some more matter-of-fact 
recommendation than his character, his talents, or his prin- 
ciples. We hope that this Southwark defeat will teach them 
a needful lesson.” 
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All of which, of course, was profoundly wise and true, 
but at least a month behind the fair. After the poll 
Odger was escorted to the Marquis of Granby, outside 
which a vast crowd had assembled, and there made his 
valedictory speech. It was an heroic effort, alike worthy 
of the man and the cause of which he had been the 
standard-bearer. This will be gathered from the follow- 
ing sentences : 


““ FRIENDS AND FELLOW WORKMEN, 

“‘T hope that every man who has taken part in this 
contest is perfectly satisfied with the whole transaction. 
(Cheers.) There are a considerable number of persons who 
contended that a working man would have no chance of ever 
having a majority of votes; now we have dispelled that 
illusion. No man in this world could possibly regret more 
than I that the Liberals should enter into a contest against 
working men being fairly represented; but they would do it, 
and the onus of losing a seat in the interest of Liberalism is 
to their discredit and cannot be lodged to ours. (Cheers.) I 
left two constituencies before this in order that the Liberals 
should have no cause of complaint against working men. But 
the moment I made my appearance in this borough the same 
complaint was made that I was dividing the Liberal cause. 
But who divided that Liberal cause in this instance? (Cries 
of “ Waterlow !’ and groans.) Well, we have fought the 
battle, and I don’t think it is worth while to hold bad feeling 
against anyone. I consider we have lost by something like 
one hundred and fifty votes, but we have won a great moral 
victory. (Cheers.) I am quite sure you will have no cause to 
regret the labour you have bestowed on this contest, the 
energy you have thrown into it, or the time you have lost. 
That time has been turned to good account; and in politics 
you know we don’t live for the hour—we live for the future. 
Men who go in for little measures may win a victory day by 
day, but men who go for great principles must make up their 
minds to lose; but if they retain the assurance, the honesty of 
purpose, and the determination to go on, the day of victory 
must come. Let me thank you for the kindness, the courtesy, 
the faith, and the goodwill which you have shown towards me 
during the time I have been fighting the battle. I shall return 
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home to-night not at all dismayed or with a disposition to 
grumble, but with the full conviction that the hearts of the 
working men of Southwark are with me—that they are ‘ true 
to the core.’ (Cheers.) You are all satisfied we have won 
a great moral victory; gird yourselves up for the next 
campaign. Pick out your man—no matter who he may be 
so long as you are satisfied of his honour, honesty, courage, 
and ability. Tell me when you have found him, and at the 
next election I will come and help you to return him to 
Parliament.” (Loud cheers.) 


The Telegraph said of it: 


“On many occasions, and most of all in his admirable and 
gallant speech in the trying moment of defeat, he showed that 
capacity for doing service in Parliament without which no 
well-wisher to the cause of Liberalism could for a moment 
have favoured his aspirations.” 


It is fifty years since I began this struggle. It entailed 
much effort in several later campaigns than the one here 
recorded. Was it worth the doing? Yes, it was well 
worth all it has cost. 

By the example of Southwark in 1870 the return of 
Burt and Macdonald in 1874 was accelerated and made 
secure. Finally, it was the precursor of that bold act of 
Campbell-Bannerman in 1905 when he appointed John 
Burns to the presidency of the Local Government Board. 

And the end is not yet reached. One of the proud 
memories which I shall carry to my grave will be the 
recollection of having been a humble instrument in taking 
the first step in so good a cause. 


CHAPTER III 


IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW 
1879 


Two Church rates killed—I become a juryman for the 
first and last time. 


THE reports of legal proceedings have always afforded 
me a peculiar interest. More than once I have lamented 
the fate which prevented my presence in court to put 
judges and juries to rights. It is thirty-one years ago 
since a well-known London solicitor said to me: ‘‘ You 
have missed your vocation; you certainly ought to have 
been trained for the Bar.’’ The occasion was the trial 
of the Bermondsey Rioters, of whom I was one, for 
forcible entry into the Town Hall of that riverside parish. 
I was conducting my own defence, Mr. J. A. Passmore 
being retained to advise me on points of law. The strain 
of an arduous day had been lightened by the fact that 
my cross-examination of the Rector was so far successful 
as to compel the Judge to quash all the serious counts in 
the indictment and so relieve the prisoners in the dock 
from the haunting fear of penal servitude. Some fourteen 
years earlier the revising barrister for Southwark, at the 
close of my first appearance in a revision court, had paid 
me an equally flattering compliment. 

My first acquaintance with law and lawyers was made 
when I had just turned twenty. During the second year 
of my apprenticeship my master applied to my uncle, 
with whom I was then living, to become surety for a loan. 
My uncle agreed, and when, some two years later, my 
master became bankrupt, the sum of £ 10 was still owing. 
For this balance my uncle was sued. He was by trade a 
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journeyman lithographic and copperplate printer, and to 
be thus mulcted of £10 was beyond a joke. As the 
liability had been incurred at my request, I felt bound to 
try and help my uncle out of the difficulty. 

I had by me 25s. earmarked for a much needed suit of 
clothes, so with the money in my pocket I hied me to 
Worship Street and entered one of the offices where 
solicitors sat, ever watchful for clients and their fees. I 
was received with the utmost politeness, and, after stating 
all the facts, was assured that I had an unanswerable 
case and could go home free from all anxiety on my 
uncle’s behalf. I rose to depart, when I was brought 
back to earth by a reminder that it was the custom of the 
profession to receive the fees of ‘‘ strangers’ in advance. 
With some reluctance I abstracted one guinea from the 
cash set aside for my tailor, and in that way retained 
that Worship Street arm of the law for my uncle’s 
defence. 

Upon the day the summons was returnable the pro- 
ceedings were of the briefest. The plaintiff produced the 
document bearing my uncle’s signature, followed by an 
order to pay £1 per month. The learned gentleman 
who had, with a politeness worthy of Claude Duval 
himself, annexed my guinea never opened his lips, and 
the order was made and the decision of the Judge given 
in entire ignorance of the circumstances under which the 
surety had been obtained. 

I was so supremely ignorant of the law and its methods 
as to imagine that a mistake had been made, and as 
nothing had been done to earn the guinea with which I 
had innocently parted, I made tracks for the solicitor’s 
den. Upon arriving I was informed that Mr. was 
‘out’? and his return uncertain, so, telling his clerk 
that I was in no hurry, I took a seat. 

There was only one door to the suite of offices, and as 
I was able to cover this the wait was not a long one. 
The interview was ‘‘stormy’’; there was free use of 
strong language on both sides. The fee was not returned, 
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but I did not retire from the fray until my learned friend 
had first threatened to throw me into the gutter and then 
to sue me for slander. Such was my introduction to the 
law, and any particular reverence I might previously 
have entertained for the institution was not enhanced. 
Neither has the closer association that developed during 
the succeeding half a century impressed me with its 
blameless reputation. 

When Mr. Gladstone obtained his Act for the abolition 
of Church rates he left all such obnoxious imposts undis- 
turbed in those parishes in which they were levied by 
virtue of private Acts. The total number of such parishes 
was about twenty, and by good chance I found myself 
during the seventies a resident in two of them. In 1868 
I became a parishioner of St. Mary Overy, Southwark, 
and in the following year William Stafford, with whom 
I lodged as well as worked, had some of his household 
goods seized and sold for the glory of God and St. 
Saviour’s Church. This was repeated a year later, but 
by that time we had discovered that this out-of-date 
injustice was much resented by many citizens. It was 
not, however, until 1879 that effective steps were taken 
to rid the parish of its ecclesiastical burden. Stafford 
and I were neighbouring householders in Southwark 
Bridge Road. After consultation with a number of 
friends it was decided to set about securing the repeal of 
the local Church Rate Act. To that end we all refused 
to pay the rate, and in due course were served with 
summonses. In my own case I was able to inflict upon 
the enemy a technical defeat. The person cited in the 
summons was described as F. Souter. There was no 
such person, and when I satisfied the justices that no one 
of that name was either rated for nor in occupation of 
the premises the summons was dismissed, much to the 
chagrin of all the big wigs, for such a set-back was a 
thing unknown in parish history. The outraged beadle 
who was responsible for the mistake in the summons 
tried to save his face by making the very beadle-like 
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suggestion that I could be served there and then with an 
amended summons. The magistrate said he had no 
objection to this being done if I was prepared to waive 
my right to notice of the proceedings. I was prepared 
to do nothing of the kind, so a special court had to be 
convened. 

Ten years had elapsed since it was supposed that the 
power to compel citizens to contribute to the support of a 
Church in whose tenets and formulas they did not believe 
had been abolished, yet in a great parish in the heart of 
the Metropolis the evil power remained in all its strength. 
Forming as it does an interesting relic of what is happily 
a bygone age, the form of summons with which I was on 
the second occasion duly and lawfully served is worth 
reproduction. These were its terms: 


*““To FRANCIS WILLIAM SOUTTER, 83, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE 


Roap, East BRIXTON AND SOUTHWARK, IN THE COUNTY 
OF SURREY. 


“You are hereby summoned and required personally to be 
and appear before Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace acting 
in and for the said County of Surrey, at the Vestry Room of 
the Parish Church of Saint Saviour, Southwark, on Wednes- 
day, the 14th day of May, 1879, at ELEVEN O’cLock in the 
forenoon, to show cause why you refuse to pay THREE 
SHILLINGS AND ONE PENNy assessed on you by a rate of 
assessment made on the 18th day of October, 1878, pursuant 
to an Act of Parliament passed in the 56th year of King 
George the Third, entitled An Act to enlarge the powers of 
an Act passed in the 22nd and 23rd years of the reign of His 
Majesty King Charles the Second for making the Manor of 
Paris Garden a parish and to enable the Parishioners of Saint 
Saviour, Southwark, to raise a maintenance for Ministers and 
for repairing the fabric of their Church, and for other pur- 
poses relating thereto, and if you can to show cause why the 
warrant should not be granted to make distress for the same 
together with SrxpENcE the cost of this summons. 


“* Given under my hand this 12th day of May, 1879. 


‘* (Signed) FREDERICK S. BESLEY.” 
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Thus under the provisions of the above mentioned 
Acts the congregation worshipping at St. Saviour’s were 
given absolute power to determine how much or how 
little of the money required ‘‘to maintain ministers, 
repair the church fabric, and for other purposes relating 
thereto’ should be extracted from the pockets of all those 
parishioners who were outside the pale of the Church. 

The magistrate had no difficulty this time in issuing 
the distress warrant, and in due course an eight-day 
clock was borne away in triumph by the bailiff and his 
merry men. From the fronts of our houses Stafford and 
I made a bold display of placards on which the facts 
were set forth, and through our example similar 
displays were to be seen at a dozen other premises 
where distraints had been levied. The increase in the 
number of distraints led to some extraordinary scenes 
at the auction marts where the bailiff’s loot was to 
be turned into hard cash. No other business could be 
transacted by the much harassed auctioneers, and when 
the notice of the ‘‘ buyers’’ was directed to any of the 
Church rate lots, speeches instead of bids became the 
order of the day. My erratic friend Chenery, disciple of 
Bradlaugh, was in great form, and his forty-minute 
speech was received with rapturous applause. 

W. E. Fielding, another coal factor, then took up the 
parable from the opposite point of view. His speech 
was liberally salted with texts from both Testaments, 
much to the disgust of the auctioneer, who was heard to 
declare that ‘‘ the Bible was the most unsaleable work to 
be found on his premises.’’ But Fielding, being very 
deaf, was impervious to all interruptions, reverent or 
otherwise—he had built his house at Penge on one of 
the Anti-Corn Law League plots, and he himself was 
one of Richard Cobden’s forty-shilling faggot voters— 
and valiantly held the fort until sheer physical weakness 
compelled him to desist. 

By this time the unhappy auctioneer had begun to 
realize that the way of transgressors is hard, but he had 
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not reached the end yet, for there came a deputation 
from a body glorying in the title of the Clerkenwell 
Anti-Church Rate Association, and their spokesman, a 
Mr. W. Osborne, entertained the multitude to a pain- 
fully long historical survey of the relations subsisting 
between Church and State from the tenth century 
onwards. At the close of his discourse he and his 
colleagues bought up the various lots with a view to 
their return to their several owners. 

The return of the ‘‘loot’’ was made the occasion for 
the first of a series of demonstrations. The second was 
of quite a different character. 

The parish work of St. Saviour’s was deputed to 
‘*wardens,’’ the chief of whom was known as ‘‘ The 
Warden of the Great Account.’’ This office was of great 
antiquity, and was held in ‘‘ great account ”’ by the staid 
and sober pew-holders of the parish church, who coveted 
it greatly. The holder was responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the Church rate, and at the annual Vestry the 
person appointed was at once a staunch Liberal and a 
zealous dissenter. When this became known, hopes 
were raised that in view of his past and recent history— 
for the preceding year he was one of the persons upon 
whose goods distraint was made—the newly appointed 
warden would refuse to enforce the much hated rate. 
Such hopes were soon shattered, and we were assured 
that the new warden’s conscience would compel him 
fully to discharge all the duties attached to the office. 

This from a man who had himself objected to pay the 
rate was more than could be swallowed. It was decided 
that the recreant ‘‘ warden’ must be pilloried, and I was 
selected to execute the idea. There was to be a pro- 
cession with bands, banners, and two emblematical cars, 
the first filled with the various goods which had been 
‘‘seized’’ for the rate, and the other was to display a 
life-size efigy of the warden himself. There were to be 
speeches in Flat Iron Square, after which the effigy was 
to be publicly burnt outside the premises of him of the 
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**Great Account.’’ I received a polite intimation from 
the police that they would offer no objection except to 
the ‘‘ bonfire ’’; that could not be allowed. 

As the procession passed along copies of the warden’s 
valedictory address were freely distributed. It ran like 
this : 


‘THE Last DyING SPEECH AND CONFESSION OF ONE ALBERT 
MouLDEN, A DISSENTER, WHO AS A PARISH OFFICIAL 
LEVIED AND ENFORCED A CHURCH RATE. 


** KinD CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, 

‘“ Take warning from my fate. 

‘‘ Never attempt to swallow your principles in order to 
obtain or retain office. Never commit actions in office which 
you have denounced when out of office. And above all things 
do not go to chapel on Sundays making long prayers and 
longer faces and on Mondays at the vestry act directly 
opposite thereto. 

‘““AnpD now I would address my late colleagues in this 
wretched Church rate business. 

‘* Beadle BLewirt, alter your courses or else you'll rue it. 

“* Collector Terry, take the advice of your late patron. 
Give up the collecting-book and return to your petticoats and 
tapes. Should the five per cent. commission tempt you, 
think you of the one Apostle who carried the bag and of what 
he came to through love of money. Ask your dear chaplain 
to pray that you may be delivered from the evil habit of 
collecting your neighbours’ clocks, chairs, and steps. 

‘* AND NOW, FAREWELL! A LONG FAREWELL ! 
“to all Church Rate Acts. My remorse is so great at having 
assisted to turn the House of Prayer into a Den of Thieves 
that I am compelled to seek refuge in the bosom of dear old 
Father Thames, in the sure and certain hope that his waters 
will for ever hide me from the gaze of those of my fellow 
parishioners whom I have so grievously injured. 


‘* MEET AND AGITATE, THAT YE BE NO LONGER TRAMPLED ON !” 
The anxiety of the police was responsible for the 


‘“bosom of dear old Father Thames’’ taking the place 
of the ‘‘ burning pyre.’’ A word about the names used 
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in the address. For ‘‘ Moulden”’ read ‘‘ Boulden,’”’ for 
““ Blewitt ’’ read ‘‘ Drewett,’’? and for ‘‘Terry’’ read 
“Perry.”? The procession passed the warden’s house at 
the dead slow, the band playing the Dead March from 
*“Saul,’’ and the final incident was the casting of the 
effigy from the lofty centre arch of old Southwark Bridge 
amidst the jeers and groans of a large and excited crowd, 
not all of whom, it is to be feared, had any particular 
feeling in the matter of Church rates. 

Our attention now became directed to the law govern- 
ing the ‘“‘ making ”’ of rates. Hitherto we had confined 
our attention to the ‘‘collecting’’ of them. Early in 
October appeared notices convening the open Vestry for 
the making of one more Church rate, and on the 
appointed day Stafford and I presented ourselves at the 
Board Room in the Borough Market. Stafford went 
first; business just then was brisk, and I remained at 
the sawmill until the last moment. 

I arrived liberally coated with fine pine sawdust, the 
result of my working a ground-off circular saw. It was 
not only pressure of business that dictated such a 
departure from Vestry conventions; I had a shrewd 
suspicion that every other parishioner attending the 
meeting would be attired in his Sunday best, and I 
calculated upon the sawdust keeping them at arm’s 
length. We had no concerted plan of action except a 
determination to prevent the rate being made that day; 
exactly how, we agreed, must be left to circumstances 
to decide. 

The room had accommodation for about fifty persons ; 
there were exactly a score present. The convening 
notices were read, so also was the demand from the 
Church and the clerk’s estimate of the rate required to 
meet it. The adoption of the rate was opposed by 
Stafford and Fielding, who submitted amendments, only 
to be voted down. The adoption was agreed to by fifteen 
to three, two of those present not voting. And then came 
the signing of the rate book. 
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The custom had been for the chairman to slide the big 
volume round the table for the audience to sign. This 
was to have been my opportunity. I had determined to 
tear from the historic volume the last two and as many 
more pages as I could, thus mutilating the book beyond 
repair; hence my desire for ample elbow room. But the 
chairman was taking no risks; he announced that for 
reasons which need not be stated it had been deemed 
prudent to ask each one to come up to his chair for the 
purpose of signing. 

My proceeding to comply with this unusual request 
was the signal for a general stampede, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the chairman was the centre of a 
chaotic commingling of noise, excitement, bad language, 
and sawdust. I was the smallest person in the room, 
but thanks to the sawdust I managed to force a way 
through the bodyguard surrounding the chairman, 
and only by pushing the book beyond my reach 
did the chairman prevent it coming into my vandal 
hands. 

Thereupon I beat a strategic retreat. I dropped into 
my chair, buried my face in my hands as one utterly 
exhausted. This enabled the signing process to be com- 
pleted ; then, when the last signature had been appended, 
I returned to the fray. 

Upon the table were some half a dozen very large, 
heavy glass inkpots freshly filled, together with a liberal 
supply of tumblers and water-bottles, and before the 
opposition had time to divine my intention I had rained 
every one of them upon the neatly inscribed pages of 
the rate book. A full quart of the best blue-black, twice 
as much water, and a bucket full of broken glass effec- 
tually obliterated all traces of the newly made rate. 
There followed an interval of strained silence while the 
worthy wardens were recovering their wits. Then the 
storm burst around my head; by half a dozen of them I 
was dubbed ‘‘ murderer,’? and the Vestry clerk was 
heard to be declaring that I had ‘* blinded him for life.’ 
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The beadle was despatched for a doctor; another man 
rushed to the police station with the news that a riot was 
taking place. The Borough Market became infected, 
and by the time the doctor and police arrived the doors 
were invaded by a crowd of market porters. 

The doctor was quickly able to assure the clerk that he 
was still alive and whole-eyed, and after a speck of glass 
dust had been brushed off his eyelash the worthy officer 
was packed off home in a cab. The chairman then felt 
free to announce that the rate book had been seriously 
damaged and that the proceedings would have to be 
adjourned until its repair had been effected. Meanwhile 
the police had kept me in view, and I was warned that it 
would be futile to attempt an escape. Not a few of the 
church councillors wished to hand me over to the custody 
of the law, but the chairman assured the inspector that 
he had no reason to suppose I should run away, and 
that any proceedings taken should be by way of 
summons. 

My conduct was the subject of hostile criticism even 
from some who condemned the rate. J am content, 
however, with the knowledge that it succeeded, whereas 
all milder forms of protest had failed. The Bench of 
Bishops were now aroused to the danger involved in 
further resistance, and long before Christmas the news 
was published that the Church had determined to raise 
the money involved in this sordid dispute from within 
the Church itself, and to go to Parliament for the 
necessary powers. 

So ended the power to levy a compulsory Church rate 
in the parish of St. Saviour’s, but the thanks due to 
Stafford and me for all the self-sacrifice involved in the 
five years’ struggle to free the parishioners from the grip 
of the dead hands of Charles II. and George III. of 
blessed memories yet remain unpaid. 

My second campaign against a Church rate ran on 
totally different lines. It occurred in the parish of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey, where a “ rector’s 
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rate’’ flourished until the close of my campaign. My 
introduction to it was in this wise. 

I had spent the whole of a Sunday hard at work at the 
club, and when packing up preparatory to going home I 
was told that two gentlemen desired to see me upon a 
matter of urgent business. Descending, I found a Mr. 
John Porter and a Mr. W. S. Priter seated in the bar. 
The former was a member of the Church of England, 
while the latter was chief deacon of Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle. They had come straight from ‘‘ evening service ”’ 
to talk to me about the “‘ rector’s rate.’” They preferred 
to sit in the bar, and while discussing the rate showed 
an excessive partiality for the best cigars of the club. 
As a result of their visit, the club decided to lead an 
attack upon the rector’s rate. 

Under the provisions of a private Act of Parliament 
the Rector of Bermondsey was endowed with the power 
to demand from the rate collecting authority as much 
money as might seem good to him towards the upkeep 
of the parish church. This demand might not be made 
oftener than once a year, and the clerk had no option but 
to raise the money from the ratepayers. 

The amount demanded from each occupier was com- 
paratively small. Thus, on a house rented at 12s, per 
week the rate would amount to Is. 6d. or 2s. per year. 
But the compulsory exaction of it for the purposes of the 
Church caused much bad feeling. At the time of Messrs. 
Porter and Priter’s call several thousand demand notices 
had just been served, and my visitors took care to inform 
me that, as the owners refused to accept the demand, the 
whole of the burden must fall on the occupiers. 

I was instructed by the political council to draw up a 
plan of campaign to cover two main objects. First, to 
prevent the occupiers paying; second, to secure the 
repeal of the private Act. To secure the first, open-air 
meetings were held throughout the parish, while, for the 
second, it occurred to me that it might be a good thing 
this time to use Parliament itself for the purpose. True, 
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the then House of Commons possessed a Tory majority, 
but this knowledge did but add zest to our suggested 
attempt. At that time both the club and I were on the 
best of terms with the Right Hon. J. J. Stansfeld, M.P., 
and we approached him with the request that he should 
move for the repeal of the Act. 

Now Stansfeld was a close personal friend of the 
Italian patriot Mazzini, and he had resigned from the 
Government of Lord Palmerston when letters which 
should have passed from friend to friend were stopped 
and opened by the Post Office authorities. While Stans- 
feld was evidently taken with our request, he laid stress 
upon the fact that there was small hope of such a motion 
being agreed to by the House of Commons then existing. 
Eventually he agreed to undertake the duty, provided we 
did the necessary work. 

I had had some difficulty with Mr. Priter’s friends, the 
local Liberals, in getting the matter placed in Mr. Stans- 
feld’s hands. They wished to have as their Parliamentary 
champion Mr. Carvell Williams, the secretary of the 
Liberation Society, but I pointed out that to do so would 
have the effect of marking down the intended motion as 
an issue between ‘‘ Chapel ’* and ‘‘ Church,’’ whereas no 
such disparagement or limitation could arise by the 
motion standing in Stansfeld’s name. 

In order to bring pressure to bear upon the House I 
resolved to rely upon the preparation and presentation of 
petitions, not in the form of one huge roll presented upon 
the eve of the debate, but by presenting daily a number 
of personal and official petitions. The petitions were 
worded so that they could be signed by persons living 
outside the area concerned ; they were drafted upon hand- 
made brief paper elaborately headed in Old English, and 
they were sent out north, south, east, and west. 

As fast as the forms came back signed I despatched 
them with a covering letter to the member for the con- 
stituency in which the signatories were residents, request- 
ing its early presentation, and I further requested the 
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signatories to write their member directing his attention 
to the petition and requesting his support of the motion 
when it came on. 

There was an interval of ten weeks between putting 
the motion on the order paper and the day of its being 
heard, and upon most of the intervening days as many 
as eight petitions were presented by as many members. 
Very often it formed the longest paragraph in The Times 
list of petitions presented, for I took good care that tabs 
for the use of the Press were attached to every petition. 

Upon meeting Mr. Stansfeld shortly before the day, I 
was delighted to find him in the highest of spirits regard- 
ing the fate of the motion. ‘‘ Why,”’ said he, ‘‘I have 
never been in such constant request since I resigned from 
the Government. Scarcely a day passes but some member 
approaches me with the request to let him know all about 
my motion, about which some of his constituents seem to 
be much concerned. Some days a dozen members thus 
approach me, and I am just wondering whether after all 
I shall be successful in the division. I don’t know what 
you have been doing, but I must certainly congratulate 
you upon the effect you have been able to produce.” 

And success did crown our efforts. Mr. Stansfeld was 
the victorious teller. It was the first occasion in that 
Tory House of Commons when a majority was obtained 
for a Radical motion, a unique victory which was 
signalized by ‘‘ loud cheers.” 

The passage of Mr. Stansfeld’s motion was the note of 
alarm for the Church. The hint was taken, and before 
that session closed the power of the Rector of Ber- 
mondsey to cause a rector’s rate to be levied had become 
a thing of the past. The thousands of demand notes 
became, as the Germans would say, ‘‘ mere scraps of 
paper.’’ _The cost of this ‘‘ Parliamentary proceeding ”’ 
came, within a fraction, to £10, and to that sum neither 
of my two visitors on that fateful Sabbath eve nor any of 
their friends contributed a farthing. 

Although for the last fifty-one years I have possessed 
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the essential qualifications, only once have I been per- 
mitted to serve as a juryman. At the time I regarded the 
incident as an occasion when the law and I came to grips. 

It was in the winter of 1880-1881, just after I had 
thrown up my job as manager of Stafford’s business and 
sunk every penny of my savings in. the starting of a 
weekly newspaper, that I got my first, and, as it turned 
out, my last summons to attend at the Old Bailey. To find 
myself thus, at the commencement of a new period in my 
career, when every moment brought some fresh anxiety 
and when the work of the new journalistic venture left no 
time for anything else, was, to say the least of it, dis- 
concerting. The paper at that stage was run on one-man 
lines. I was editor, reporter, correspondent, special 
correspondent, and sub-editor, filling in odd moments 
with numerous other duties. The full story has its place 
in another chapter; suffice it here to say that I was 
practically everything but the printer of the new organ 
of advanced political thought. The printers with whom 
I had made a contract for the production were situated in 
the Old Bailey, and one of the conditions I had agreed to 
involved a constant supply of ‘‘copy,’’ so that their 
compositors might be kept going when more profitable 
work was not at hand. However, the summons had to 
be obeyed, and on the Monday morning I made my way 
through streets four inches deep in snow to deliver myself 
to the tender mercies of the Old Bailey ushers. 

For the rest of that day and the whole of the next I, 
with a number of other citizens good and true, consti- 
tuted what is known as a “jury in waiting’’; we were 
not permitted to leave the court except during the adjourn- 
ment for lunch. On the Wednesday morning our services 
were in demand, when we were sworn in, and from that 
moment I got into disfavour with the authorities and 
became a marked man. 

I wished to affirm instead of taking the oath in the 
manner more generally favoured by kissing the Testa- 
ment. This departure from the general rule dislocated 
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the business of the court. Accustomed as he was to 
reeling off the usual form of oath, the usher had been 
less zealous to memorize the form for my case, and the 
card on which the needed words were inscribed could not 
be found. In the tense interval that preceded its dis- 
covery Mr. Justice Charley’s temper, ever a decidedly 
uncertain quantity, did not improve. Neither did the 
circumstance that the first two prisoners to come before 
us—they were postmen who, it was pretty clear from the 
evidence, had misappropriated postal packets—had to be 
discharged in consequence of some technical flaw in the 
indictments, restore his lordship’s equanimity. At last, 
however, the false starts appeared to exhaust themselves, 
and we got started on a case which gave every promise 
of an uninterrupted run. 

A young fellow of eighteen, a carman by occupation, 
was accused of attempting to palm off on a Goswell Road 
publican a Hanoverian gold coin almost the size of a 
sovereign, but only worth about 16s. The coin was 
found by a friend, a boy still at school, with whom the 
accused entered the public-house, handing the gold piece 
over to the barman with an order for drinks for two. 
They were served, but the barman had observed the 
nature of the coin, and while the lads were consuming 
their refreshment a constable arrived, and the elder of the 
two found himself arrested. The police gave him a good 
character ; he was the sole support of a widowed mother, 
and so satisfied was his employer with his general honesty 
that he announced his intention of reinstating him so 
soon as his services became available. 

Such were the facts before us when we were asked to 
consider our verdict. I was of opinion that it would be 
a grave mistake to send this prisoner to gaol and his 
old mother to the workhouse. Apparently none other of 
the jury took that view, for when I replied in the negative 
to the foreman’s matter-of-fact question, ‘‘ Guilty, of 
course ?’’ he assumed a disappointed expression, and 
announced that in that case we should have to retire. 
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And retire we did, down a winding iron staircase into 
a stone-paved chamber devoid of all furniture but a deal 
table, and without light or heat except what came from 
two gas jets. It was in such dismal surroundings that 
we remained for nearly three hours. 

So soon as the gaolor had turned his key in the lock 
the foreman embarked upon an animated canvass of his 
colleagues. He came to me last, when I learned that 
upon retiring the jury were divided thus: for conviction 
seven, for acquittal one, doubtful four, and that as the 
result of his canvass the seven had became eleven. I 
assured him that I had no intention of making them into 
a dozen, whereupon the converted doubters suffered a 
lapse and the eleven became seven. But that foreman 
was not without grit; he pegged away with such effect 
that in a quarter of an hour he was able to inform me 
that I was again in a minority of one. I now deemed it 
prudent to become a little more aggressive, with the result 
that the four doubtfuls suffered another relapse. This 
much accomplished, I set about digging myself in for a 
prolonged resistance. Seating myself on the end of the 
table, I pulled out of my pocket copies of the Telegraph 
and Standard, and calmly awaited the next attack. It 
quickly came; all the seven ‘‘ Guilties ’’ fell upon me at 
once with a perfect fusillade of queries and complaints. 
At the first lull I reminded them that I had heard all the 
evidence upstairs, and upon that evidence I positively 
refused to spoil the future of mother and son, from this 
I should not budge, and when they were prepared to join 
in giving the only just verdict I was ready to return to 
court. Meanwhile I could await their pleasure; there 
was no reason for hurry. Was I hungry? No, not in 
the least; and as I was very anxious to read my papers 
they would confer a favour by leaving me out of their 
future deliberations. 

After we had been locked in for one hour there came 
a messenger. His lordship was at a loss to understand 
our delay. Would we care to submit our difficulty to 
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him? The foreman’s reply was, ‘‘ Unable to agree,” 
and with the departure of the messenger I was again 
informed that the seven had become eleven. 

I had scarce time to make it clear that my opinion had 
not undergone any change when we were urgently sum- 
moned into the presence. We found his lordship in a 
tearing rage. In tones of injured innocence the foreman 
told him that our only difficulty was that we could not 
agree, that originally we were very much divided, but 
now the trouble had come down to one. ‘‘ Yes, my lord, 
just one’’; and by his gestures everyone in court was 
able, if a little prematurely, to ‘‘ spot the winner.’’ My 
lord very properly sought to restrain the foreman from 
disclosing how we were divided after it had all been done, 
and then with quite a sharp little lecture he ordered us 
back to the cheerless scene of our disputations, there to 
remain until a verdict was procured. 

At once I was assailed with the most piteous appeals 
to come round to my colleagues’ view, if only to prevent 
a further and, perhaps, a worse rumpus with the Judge. 
Half-way through the third hour I was the object of a 
similar outburst; and then, when this last hope had 
suffered the fate of all that had gone before, the 
““eleven’’ good men and true made an unconditional 
surrender, and we mounted the stairs with a unanimous 
verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty.” 

‘“That young fellow owes you a great deal,’’ said the 
foreman on the way up, but the prisoner was a complete 
stranger to me. I never saw him before he stood in the 
dock, and we have never met since he left it a free man. 
‘“Probably,’’ I replied to the foreman, ‘‘in the days to 
come, when you and your six colleagues who wanted to 
make a gaolbird of him, come to think quietly of the 
picture of his widowed mother as she appeared in court, 
you will be thankful to the stranger who, for nearly three 
hours, stood in the breach in order to prevent you from 
putting that burden on your consciences.” 

The Judge was manifestly annoyed with our verdict. 
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Not so, however, the general public and the minor 
officials, not excluding even the police engaged in the 
case. I still regard that long vigil in that dreary under- 
ground chamber, sick for want of food and worn out with 
anxiety for my newspaper, as one of the proudest achieve- 
ments of my life. Justice Charley held no such view. 
In his most peremptory manner he directed the usher : 
“Put that jury into waiting and empanel a fresh one 
ready for me after lunch.’? The emphasis was unmis- 
takable. We were put ‘‘ into waiting ’’ at 3.30 on the 
Wednesday, and there we remained until 8.30 on the 
Saturday evening, when the session closed. We were 
permitted neither to try another case nor to leave the 
court except during the adjournments for lunch. Several 
of my colleagues managed to disappear before the end, 
but when I ventured to suggest to the usher that what 
they had done I might also do, his reply was: ‘‘ You do 
as you like, but if you are ‘called,’ as you probably will 
be, and you don’t answer to your name, the fine will be a 
stiff one, you take it from me.’’ So I felt that if I left, 
the call and the fine would certainly follow. I had no 
doubt that, when I asserted my right to affirm, I became 
a marked man, and when I insisted upon a verdict of 
‘““Not Guilty ’’ I at once was deemed a person unfitted to 
_act upon a jury. 

In the forty-one years that have since elapsed I have 
never once been summoned to serve upon a jury; during 
the whole period my name has always been upon the list. 
For some ten years I was a member of more than one 
public body ; for two years I filled the office of ‘‘ overseer 
of the poor,’’ and in that capacity the police invariably 
picked me out for the grim duty of ‘‘ receiving’ at any 
hour of the day or night the dead bodies rescued from 
the Thames. Even the coroner’s officer passed me by, and 
on more than one occasion I had good reason to desire to 
be one of the jurors to inquire into the circumstances 
under which men had met with death in the course of 
their employment; but the ban was inexorable, and for 
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close on half a century I have been unwillingly freed 
from performing the citizen’s duty involved in the term 
*‘juryman.”’ 

I have offended more than one valued friend by dis- 
senting from the orthodox doctrine which places our jury 
system above reproach, but the subject is one upon which 
I have many further experiences which go a long way to 
confirm that opinion. 


CHAPTER IV 


SOUTHWARK AND ITS REPRESENTATION 
1857—1880 


Charley Napier, John Locke, Joseph Arch, George Shipton, 
and Sir Edward Clarke 


My earliest recollections of the Borough of Southwark 
centres around that jolly old sea-dog, Charley Napier. 
Soon after I had taken up my abode in the neighbour- 
hood of Blackfriars Road an election was in full swing. 
I was then in my twelfth year, and the political side of 
my character had hardly come into existence, but the 
display of posters and the excitement at the ‘‘ pubs”’ is 
still a memory. 

“Gallant Charlie,’’ as he liked best to be described, 
was one of the two Liberal members for the borough, 
and at that day the whole of the publicans of Southwark 
were enthusiastic Liberals, and every public house was a 
centre from which radiated much noise and excitement 
on behalf of the Liberal candidates. 

A quarter of a century later found me both a resident 
and an elector of the ancient historic borough, where in 
1869-1870 I passed through my electoral baptism and at 
my instigation George Odger was taken to the poll. 
Just twelve months after the close of that memorable 
event I entered into correspondence with the Liberal 
member for Southwark, John Locke, Q.C. 

Thanks to Mr. Bradlaugh’s campaign against per- 
petual pensions, I became anxious to get a glimpse of 
the Civil Service Estimates, and as at that time Free 
Libraries were few it was difficult for a working man to 
see a copy. As my income of 27s. 6d. per week would 
not allow of a copy being purchased, I had the temerity 
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to write to Mr. P. A. Taylor, then one of the members 
for Leicester, asking for the loan of hiscopy. Mr. Taylor 
replied that his copy was in daily use and could not be 
spared, but if I cared to come to Notting Hill both the 
book and a room would be at my disposal on as many 
Saturday afternoons as I might choose. This extremely 
kind offer was accepted, and, as a result, on June 4, 1871, 
I sent to John Locke a big list of pensions and allowances, 
about which a good deal of explanation is needed. As 
many of these still disfigure the volume, the reproduction 
of some of the items may not be deemed out of place : 


Treasury Office.—Sir C. E. Trevelyan, Assistant Secretary ; 
salary £2,500; retires in 1865 without cause assigned, when 
he is granted an annual allowance of 41,666 13s. 4d. 

Amy Lovell, charwoman, annual salary £31 4s. ; retires in 
1865 through age and infirmity, when she is granted a com- 
passionate allowance of £8 yearly. 

Board of Trade.—J. Booth, Secretary; annual salary 
42,000; retires in 1865, when he is granted an annual 
allowance of 41,500. 

T. Williams, labourer; annual salary, £38 12s. 2d.; retires 
after forty-five years’ service at the age of seventy-three, when 
he is granted an annual allowance of £15. 

Board of Works.—Gardiner, Solicitor; annual salary 
41,500; retires in 1868 through infirmity, when he is granted 
an annual allowance of £1,200. 

Flemins, labourer in Kensington Gardens; annual salary 
452 158.3 retires in the same year and from the same cause 
as Gardiner the Solicitor, when he is granted an annual 
allowance of £11 8s. 1d. Don’t fail to note the penny ! 


The new allowances which came upon the Estimates for 
the first time in 1871 were marked by the same striking 
contrasts : 


Colonial Office.—Gairdner, Chief Clerk, began as a Govern- 
ment servant at the age of twenty; served forty-six years; 
annual salary at the time of retirement £1,250; retires 
through revision of establishment; granted an annual allow- 
ance of £1,145 18s. 
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Fishery Commission (Ireland).—Barry, Inspecting Com- 
missioner; annual salary £600. Upon the abolition of the 
office he is granted as an annual allowance his full salary. 

Woking Prison.—A warder named Brooker at the age of 
sixty-three retires through ill-health; his annual salary had 
been £85 13s. 3d.; he is granted an annual allowance of 
H15 45. 


I asked John Locke whether he could not do something 
to bring about an improved method, and got a very 
prompt reply in which was quoted the statutes regulating 
these things, but my request for improvement was alto- 
gether ignored. A second letter brought no better result. 

A few months later the hon. member was addressing 
his constituents at the Bridge House Hotel, at a moment 
when Grants to Princes of the Royal House were a burn- 
ing topic. It was a matter of common talk that John 
Locke would be heckled, and it occurred to me that a 
placard display inside the hall would emphasize the 
questions. 

Now the hall is on the top floor of the hotel, four flights 
up, approached by the ordinary staircase, and when 
public meetings were being held waiters were stationed 
on each landing for the double purpose of preventing 
persons straying into the rooms of the hotel and the 
attendance at the meeting of ‘‘ undesirables.’”’ Thus the 
chances of a placard exhibited on a board, if carried 
openly, ever reaching the top story were very slight, so 
I got a printer to run me off a double crown poster 
bearing this inscription in bold capitals : 


NO MORE GRANTS OF PUBLIC MONEY TO EITHER 
ROYAL PRINCES OR PAUPERS. 


With a frame put together with screws and some tacks 
to attach the bill to the frame, I made my way to the 
Bridge House Hotel with the bill rolled around the four 
strips of wood and the whole concealed under cover of 
my greatcoat. When I uncovered and commenced to 
screw the frame together I had many willing helpers, bv 
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whom I was carried shoulder high, holding aloft the 
bold inscription right up to the platform. 

The rest of the evening was entirely taken up with the 
question of ‘‘ Royal Grants.’’ John Locke was put 
upon his mettle; his attempts to justify all such past and 
present extravagances placed him in bad odour, and the 
meeting closed with the adoption of a resolution against 
all such extravagant expenditure. It was almost the last 
time the hon. member addressed his constituents at an 
open meeting, and it is said that the memories of this 
very excited gathering remained with him to his dying 
day. 

When George Odger died his supporters, in casting 
about for a successor, first directed their attention to 
Joe Arch. Our reasons for approaching the champion 
of the agricultural labourer were three: the agricultural 
industry was the largest in the country ; the agricultural 
labourer was the worst paid labourer; the people in the 
big towns were dependent upon the agriculturists for 
food. For these reasons we deemed it would be a 
wise thing for a town constituency to return a farm 
labourer as its representative. 

In the course of the negotiations I was deputed to go 
to Barford, the village near Warwick Castle where Arch 
lived. I found the village hero ‘‘ At Home”’’ in the 
ordinary three-roomed cottage of which he was so proud, 
and in which he continued to live after he became 
member for the division of Norfolk in which His Majesty 
the King and the Royal Family occasionally reside. 
After a correspondence running through several months 
and one or two visits of Arch to London, the project was 
closed on Eebruary 8, 1876, when I received this letter : 


““My DEAR SOUTTER, 

‘*T am very sorry I cannot attend a meeting on the 
County Franchise in Southwark prior to the twenty-second 
instant, as every day is arranged for several weeks to come. 
With regard to the other subject you name, I feel I must 
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decline altogether, as I have no desire for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and I am sure you can find a man who will better 
represent your borough than what I could possibly do. I 
should have been pleased to have addressed a public meeting 
in your borough had not my time been so fully taken up. 
““T am, dear Soutter, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
‘* JosEPH ARCH.” 


We next approached John Burnett, who was then the 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, he 
having come to London full of honours won in the great 
fight when he led the engineers of the Newcastle district 
to victory in their struggle for a nine-hour day. After 
the passing of many letters and some dozen interviews 
had taken place, Burnett declined to become our candi- 
date, and, judged by his subsequent career, it may safely 
be said of him that he had other views than making the 
attempt to get into Parliament. Eventually we adopted 
the late George Shipton, Secretary to the London Trades 
Council and President of the Cab Drivers’ Trade Union, 
and very soon after this adoption the sudden death of 
the senior member, John Locke, plunged us into a contest 
for which we were totally unprepared. 

It is very difficult for the ordinary person living to-day 
to comprehend fully the situation as it was then with 
regard to the running of Labour candidates. To-day a 
by-election without a Labour candidate is almost the 
exception ; in quite a number of places the Labour party 
have appointed full-time agents at decent salaries, and 
the money needed for organization and electoral purposes 
is ready when wanted. The expenses that used to be 
connected with the registration of voters, thanks to the 
last amendment of the electoral law, have been reduced 
to a minimum—a striking contrast to the position by 
which we were faced in Southwark in 1879. 

Registration work for the candidature of George 
Shipton I had to do as best I could in my spare time 
after earning my living. The political council responsible 
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for the nomination had in hand about £30 towards the 
cost of the contest. The candidate had no money, neither 
could he find any. The trade unions throughout the 
kingdom subscribed less than £30. Under the Ballot 
Act, the returning officer, before accepting the nomina- 
tion, would be entitled to demand the sum of £200. 
This had been guaranteed—£100 by the Cab Drivers’ 
Union and £100 by Miss Helen Taylor. These were 
our sole assets. On the other side of the account were 
very serious liabilities. Stafford refused to hold any 
official position; he did not approve of Shipton’s selec- 
tion and refused to become his agent. I had to assume 
that post. There was one other asset. I had almost 
forgotten it. The Cab Drivers’ Union had placed a 
hansom cab, horse and driver at Shipton’s disposal for 
the contest. 

These with the candidate would turn up soon after five 
o’clock at the sawmill where I worked. As soon as the 
whistle blew the candidate and I would be bowled away 
to outdoor pitches, and from the footboard of that 
hansom cab hold one, two, three, sometimes four meet- 
ings a night. 

We were able to indulge in one indoor demonstration 
at the Drill Hall, holding about fifteen hundred people. 
It was packed to the point of suffocation. For one hour 
and forty minutes Shipton held them enthralled. He 
was a very attractive speaker—that is, when judged 
by the vulgar standard, which finds far too many 
adherents. 

At the poll he was supported by not quite half the 
number of those packed into the hall. Of the numerous 
disappointments I experienced in the reading of Hynd- 
man’s ‘‘ Record of an Adventurous Life,’’ not the least 
poignant was that occasioned by his false estimate of the 
power of the late Professor Fawcett as a speaker. For 
speakers I have but this test: Does the voice carry with 
it conviction? The power to convert rests more largely 
with the speaker of the rough and rugged type than with 
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the speaker whose voice has a pleasing charm and seduc- 
tive force. Shipton was of the latter type; Fawcett 
belonged to the former. 

With the approach of the nomination day our difficul- 
ties began, for when the time came for the £200 to be 
planked down we were short of half the amount, and so 
serious did the situation become that twice during the 
interval I told Shipton that his withdrawal would have 
to be announced. 

The death of John Locke occurred in the middle of the 
summer vacation, the London School Board had risen, 
and Miss Helen Taylor, who had guaranteed the second 
4100, was away on the Continent, and neither by letter 
nor telegram could we get into touch with her. 

In her absence we did not possess a single local friend 
able and willing to advance the amount. Such was the 
situation when I had to summon the candidate to deter- 
mine what was to be done. 

I found him unable to offer any recommendation, but 
he informed me that the Cab Drivers’ Union had about 
#800 on which they could lay their hands, and I sug- 
gested that he should get them to advance the sum 
required until such time as Miss Taylor could be 
approached. Shipton did not relish the job, and it was 
only when I pointed out the alternative (immediate notice 
of his withdrawal) that he consented to undertake it. 

But our troubles were only commencing. Thursday 
was the nomination day. On the Tuesday the Cab 
Drivers’ Union sat for six hours and adjourned without 
arriving at a decision; they sat again on the Wednesday 
and adjourned at midnight again without deciding. 
Shipton reported this to me with the statement that 
the discussion would be resumed at g a.m. the next 
(Thursday) morning, and it was only after he had 
solemnly promised to be at the meeting punctually at 
nine and to remain there until he had obtained the £200 
that I refrained from telling the Press that Shipton had 
withdrawn. 
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But we were not yet out of the wood. The nominations 
began at eleven and closed at one, and when noon had 
struck without bringing any tidings either of Shipton or 
the cash I felt much mortified at what now promised to 
be the ignominious result. However, he turned up at five 
past twelve, his face wreathed in smiles and a cheque for 
4200 in his hand. It was an elaborate affair, very large, 
and bore the signatures of the eight officials as the rules 


required. 
Upon my inquiring why he had not called at the bank 
to cash it, he replied: ‘‘ Quite unnecessary; no one 


would dare to refuse such a cheque; besides, it is 
evidence of our bona fides.’’ ‘“‘ Right,’’ I said, ‘‘ be 
quick and try your luck.’”’ This he refused to do, saying 
it was my duty, not his. Much to my disappointment— 
for I felt certain that the returning officer would refuse 
the cheque—Shipton had not brought his cab, so, seizing 
the cheque, I ran to the Borough Road, when the return- 
ing officer appeared to accept the cheque, for after a 
question or two he departed with it to another room. In 
five minutes he returned the cheque with an expression 
of regret that the regulations would not allow him to 
accept it. 

Seizing the cheque, and exclaiming angrily, ‘‘ Why 
did you profess to take it ?”’ I rushed into the street, only 
to wonder what to do. It was now twenty past twelve, 
the nominations closed at one, and the cheque was 
drawn upon a bank in Covent Garden. As neither trams 
nor tubes had made their appearance, I did not know 
how to get there and back before the hour had struck. 
At that day the sight of a cab in that district was a rare 
event. However, as luck would have it, I espied a 
hansom. Addressing the driver, I said: ‘‘ Take me to 
Covent Garden and get me back here before one has 
struck and there is 1os. for you besides your fare.’’ His 
reply was: ‘‘Can’t be done.’’ I jumped into the cab, 
saying: ‘‘ Try; off you go.’’ Upon my arrival, the 
bank cashier, after eyeing me suspiciously, departed to 
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find the manager. I dare say that I looked more like a 
thief than a customer having the right to demand £200 
on the nail, for I was smothered in fine sawdust from the 
circular saw. The manager subjected me to a rigid 
cross-examination, and then began to dilate at length 
upon the awful wickedness of the cab drivers in spending 
their hard earnings in this foolish manner. This was too 
much, and, pulling him up with a sharp reminder as to 
the limits imposed upon bank managers in regard to the 
wisdom exhibited by their customers, peremptorily 
demanded that the cheque be exchanged for one £200 
note. 

When I reached my driver he very justly complained 
of the delay, and intimated that the chances of getting 
back had been seriously jeopardized. I reminded him 
that- he had tos. at stake, and off we bowled to the 
Borough Road. Just one minute before the hour had 
struck I handed to the returning officer the £200 note. 
The Liberals had anxiously waited to see the result, and 
upon its completion their faces lengthened very con- 
siderably. 

The die was now cast, but neither of the parties con- 
cerned either knew or suspected with what big results it 
was fraught. 

When the result of the election was known and it was 
discovered that Edward Clarke was the victor with a 
bigger poll than the combined polls of his opponents, 
by no one was that circumstance hailed as the precursor 
to the great Liberal victory of 1880, when Gladstone was 
returned to power with a majority of unparalleled dimen- 
sions. Yet so it turned out to be. 

One other trouble befell me as a consequence of my 
acting as honorary election agent to Shipton. Upon the 
political council there sat a man who was in the employ 
of a large firm of printers, and when the election became 
a certainty this man would not rest until he had secured 
for his firm the whole of the election printing, coupled 


with my personal guarantee for the payment of the bill. 
6 
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At the meeting of the council called to wind up the 
election the printers’ man was an interested listener, and 
as soon as it became apparent that a deficit was certain, 
while its liquidation was just as uncertain, he left the 
meeting in a very grumpy mood. 

The next day before noon a special messenger brought 
me the printers’ account, together with a curt demand for 
immediate payment, and, upon my seeing the principal, 
he refused to vary the terms, and intimated that unless 
payment was made promptly process would ensue. 
Amongst the expedients for raising money was a ticket 
benefit at the Surrey Theatre, and I was depending upon 
the result, but I now discovered that the amount realized 
was £12 less than the sum required by the printer. I 
put the matter very plainly to Shipton, when he frankly 
admitted that the physical and mental effort I had 
expended upon the contest deserved at his hands a 
better fate. 

By this time Shipton had blossomed into the licensee, 
or the manager, or both, of the palatial premises known 
as the Cranbourn Arms, Cranbourn Street, Leicester 
Square, a position which he had secured since the elec- 
tion; and after a long wrangle he handed me the exact 
amount to settle the printers’ bill. The money was only 
just in time; the solicitors had been instructed to move, 
and that quickly, so I just missed the serving of the writ. 

Shipton polled 799 votes. The result of the election 
was twofold. It brought the winner, now Sir Edward 
Clarke, into prominence and popularity, and it led Lord 
Beaconsfield to take the false step of dissolving Parlia- 
ment, an act which ousted him from power, placing 
Mr. Gladstone there instead with what was then a record 
majority. 

After the Shipton fiasco I suffered a severe nervous 
breakdown, and before I was fully recovered a dual call 
came to me. 

Two deputations waited upon me while I was still 
confined to my bed. The Liberals brought an offer to 
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instal me in charge of a polling district having the 
Radical Club as its centre; the Radicals, headed by 
William Stafford, came urging me to accept. It was 
with a good deal of reluctance that I consented, but no 
sooner had I started the work than my illness disap- 
peared, and I was able to infuse into it all my usual 
energy. 

I badly wanted some good material for an effective and 
striking handbill, when it occurred to me that I could get 
it by drawing a message from Mr. Gladstone, who was 
then in residence with Lord Rosebery at his Scottish 
home. 

I drew up a telegram to Mr. Gladstone setting forth 
that the Liberals and Radicals of Southwark were united. 
There was good reason to believe that the result of our 
united work would be the return of two members for 
Southwark pledged to his support. The coup came off. 
By return I received this message : 


** FROM ROSEBERY, EDINBURGH. 
** Thank you for the good news, which has delighted Mr. 
Gladstone. A peer knows nothing of elections, but I believe 
Scotland will not yield to Southwark in doing its duty.” 


Professor Beesly, writing from University Hall on 
March 17, 1880, said: 


‘J think your idea of calling a Radical meeting in support 
of Rogers and Cohen is a good one. You would thus preserve 
your independent action and show that you had decided as a 
body to support the present candidates while at the same 
time not amalgamating with the middle-class organization. 
You would then be free and prepared when an election comes 
to act with that organization or not, according as it behaves. 

‘Vou have given it a sharp lesson, and it will probably 
treat you with more respect in the future.” 


Before the next election came round Southwark as a 
borough had ceased to exist. It had been carved up into 
the three divisions of West Southwark, Bermondsey, and 
Rotherhithe. 


CHAPTER V 


MISS HELEN TAYLOR 
1870—1885 


Education—Land—Parliament. 


Upon the formation of the London School Board in 1870 
the Southwark Radical Association asked John Stuart 
Mill to become their candidate; that distinguished writer 
and thinker found it impossible to accept the invitation, 
and sent the following reply : 


** BLACKHEATH PARK, 


“* September 30, 1870. 
‘“ Dear Sir, 


““T am highly honoured by the wish of the Southwark 
Radical Association to nominate me as a candidate for the 
School Board, and I regret that the pressure of other occupa- 
tions puts it out of my power to perform the duties of that 
most important trust. 

“* Yours very sincerely, 
oo Jeproe eS MInE Rees 


I regard this letter as the introduction of Miss Taylor 
to the Borough of Southwark. That year, besides seeing 
School Boards established, witnessed the polling of 
George Odger, the first man to fight the battle of the 
direct representation of Labour in Parliament; and I 
have good reason for saying that it was that historic 
event which was most responsible for directing the atten- 
tion of both Mr. Mill and his talented stepdaughter to 
Southwark as being a promising place for future work 
and effort. 

It was not until 1876, however, that I was brought into 
close contact with Miss Taylor, at the time of her first 
candidature for the School Board at the direct invitation 
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of the Liberal Association. The contest quickly de- 
veloped into a very lively and piquant affair, for no 
sooner had it started than a section of the Liberals 
repented of their bargain and turned from being the 
firmest of friends into the bitterest of foes. In justice, 
however, to the local leaders of the Liberal Association, 
it must be said that the majority, including all the 
principal ones, remained loyal to the candidate they had 
selected and adopted. 

The split found scarcely any reflection in the result; 
the issue was never in doubt, and when the votes were 
counted Miss Taylor was at the top of the poll, far ahead 
of any other candidate. The animosity towards her was, 
however, continued, with the result that at each succes- 
sive contest she stood as an independent Radical Demo- 
cratic candidate, and as such was accorded the suffrages 
of a large section of the Liberals and a smaller section of 
the Conservatives. Each time she was placed at the top 
of the poll. 

Her contests for a seat upon the School Board were 
marked by all the excitement, fervour and verve usually 
associated with Parliamentary contests. Every time she 
remained the dominant figure, drawing crowded and 
deeply interested audiences to her meetings, while the 
proportion of votes cast in Southwark greatly exceeded 
those cast in any of the other divisions of the Metropolis. 
One of the reasons for this greater interest is to be found 
in the fact that Miss Taylor made it the rule to address 
four meetings annually, at which she dealt in detail with 
the work of the Board. 

At these annual reunions between electors and elected 
her speeches generally occupied about one hour and ° 
twenty minutes, supplemented by thirty minutes devoted 
to answering questions, and there was never a dull or 
uninteresting moment throughout the two hours the 
meetings lasted; for, in addition to possessing a great 
dramatic power of delivery, Miss Taylor had acquired 
the habit of presenting the driest of facts or figures in an 
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attractive form, a faculty which few public speakers and 
workers either cultivate or possess. 

One result of the bitter hostility manifested towards 
Miss Taylor by the same section of disgruntled Liberals 
was that my employer, W. Stafford, and myself became 
two of Miss Taylor’s most trusted advisers. This fur- 
nished one of the local Liberal newspapers with ample 
material for a much-needed joke. There had been pub- 
lished shortly before a humorous volume entitled 
““Helen’s Babies,’’ and the title of the book became a 
popular bon mot, In due course, there was published 
in the Liberal local organ a satirical sketch entitled 
‘* Helen’s Babies,’’ in which Stafford and I were depicted 
as being mere automata in Miss Taylor’s skilful hands. 
The sketch was ably written, and for several years was 
reproduced whenever School Board topics gave the 
opportunity. 

Her work as a member of the School Board was marked 
by earnest attention to the exacting duties of the office, 
an exceeding plainness of speech, and a resolute oblitera- 
tion of the ordinary party political bonds. Southwark 
has always been noted for the extreme poverty of a large 
mass of its inhabitants, so it occasioned no surprise 
when, soon after she became a member, Miss Taylor set 
up and maintained out of her private purse centres for 
the free distribution of both boots and meals. In the 
management of these centres power and control were 
delegated to persons, irrespective of their political 
opinions, whose impartiality and independence of judg- 
ment were unquestioned, while the selection of recipients 
was placed in the hands of the teachers and the managers 
of the schools. 

At that time fees were levied at every Board School, an 
exaction which aggravated very largely the scarcity of 
both ‘‘ boots’’ and ‘‘ meals ’’; the question of the remis- 
sion of fees in necessitous cases was responsible for 
making the work of both teachers and managers more 
onerous, to the detriment of their more proper work, 
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Miss Taylor found all the humbler employés of the 
Board grossly underpaid and terribly overworked. This 
was notably the case with the caretakers of the schools; 
some persons held the opinion that such a state of things 
was a natural result of the School Board for London 
being started under the presidency of one who had been 
an Anglo-Indian official. By dint of much strenuous 
effort, Miss Taylor at length succeeded in effecting a 
vast improvement in the status of the caretakers. 

The ‘‘ endowed schools’’ of the Metropolis naturally 
enlisted Miss Taylor’s closest attention, and she quickly 
became one of Mr. Firth’s ablest helpers in an attempt 
to bring back to their original purpose those numerous 
educational endowments which had been diverted—to 
use a very polite expression—from the use of the children 
of the poor for whom they were originally bequeathed. 
The minutes of the Board bear eloquent testimony to her 
labours upon this subject, and upon the retirement of 
Mr. Firth his mantle naturally fell upon Miss Taylor’s 
shoulders. 

The so-called ‘‘ industrial ’’ schools of the Board com- 
manded her attention. The unfortunate inmates of these 
barrack-like establishments, to which they were com- 
mitted by the order of a police magistrate, were often 
subjected to severe and cruel punishments. 

If the ‘‘ master and the matron” were diligent and 
humane persons, then the management of the establish- 
ment over which they presided was tolerably well per- 
formed; but if they happened to be persons of the 
opposite type, intolerable conditions prevailed. True, 
there was an Industrial Schools Committee, but Miss 
Taylor soon discovered that its ‘‘ control’’ and “‘ super- 
vision’? was more fictitious than real. The chairman 
of that Committee happened to be a Mr. Thomas 
Scrutton, with whom Miss Taylor came into serious 
conflict. A committee of inquiry was set up, but when it 
appeared that a majority of the members of the Board 
were indifferent to what happened in these schools Miss 
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Taylor sought to bring outside pressure to bear, and in 
the course of several addresses at public meetings used 
some very plain language about the responsibility attach- 
ing to the chairman’s position. Thereupon, Mr. Scrutton 
issued a writ for slander; the trial threatened to be a 
prolonged one, and when it had lasted over a week and 
the plaintiff had intimated that he would be satisfied with 
41,000, Miss Taylor consented to pay that amount 
rather than withdraw what she had said, or apologize 
for the saying of it; but, as the result of the hearing and 
the remarks of the Judge, a vast improvement was made 
in the management of the industrial schools. Miss 
Taylor was the recipient of a number of letters and 
resolutions of thanks for her staunch conduct throughout 
the inquiry. 

During her career on the School Board her work and 
speeches were characterized by an intense moral earnest- 
ness seldom exhibited by members of public boards; 
wherever duty dictated there she was sure to go, indif- 
ferent alike to either praise or blame. For the opinion of 
*“society,’’ as that term is generally understood, she 
cared not a rap. 

In the autumn of 1884 cholera was raging in Avignon, 
and writing to a friend under date September 7, she 
makes this allusion to the calamity : 


‘* This year, more than others, I was unwilling to postpone 
my arrival here after the date I had fixed, since it would 
naturally have been interpreted here to fear of the cholera, to 
which I might have contributed. My visits here are not like 
those of a mere pleasure tourist, but as a resident for so many 
years I of course feel in some measure as I do in England, 
and have some duties as well as business here. . . .” 


Yes, Miss Taylor had a remarkably keen sense of 
duty. Life to her was not meant to be one long drawn 
out round of fleeting and frivolous pleasure-seeking. 
Most people would have given Avignon a wide berth as 
long as the epidemic lasted. Not so Miss Taylor; the 
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stepdaughter of John Stuart Mill was made of sterner 
stuff ; her path lay in the direction duty pointed, regard- 
less alike of danger, difficulties, or unpleasantness. 
Would that the number of such persons were multiplied 
a thousandfold! When the peoples of Europe have 
learnt to regard life after this fashion, Europe will have 
taken the first step on the road to recovery from the 
effects of the late war; till then we must be content to 
see unemployment, starvation and famine stalking tri- 
umphantly through the lands. 

Miss Taylor was extremely eloquent in denouncing 
war in all its aspects. Her insight into its evil effects 
upon the mass of the people was extremely keen. This 
is clearly revealed in a letter dated February 23, 1878: 


““T am sorry not to be able to attend your meeting to-night, 
to join in your protest against this country being dragged 
into war. A war with Russia would not only be a national 
crime (perpetuating the belief in Europe that we care only for 
our selfish interests), but at this juncture it would be madness. 
There are influential classes in society who always make 
fortunes out of war and who are now recklessly raising the 
ery that our dignity and our interests are in peril if we do not 
assert our right to domineer in the Mediterranean, and deny 
to Russia what we would allow no one to deny to us, 

‘* But even if Russia does occupy Constantinople, our real 
interests are not at stake; nor, if they were, could we take a 
more perilous time for asserting them. 

“* That it should be possible for one man, or for a few men, 
to embroil the country in war, without appeal to the whole 
nation, has long seemed to me one of the most serious defects 
of our political system.” 


The House of Commons had just voted six millions of 
money to the Government presumably as a peace offer- 
ing to the gods of war, and of this Miss Taylor writes : 


“Let us hope that this time the six millions of money 
which the House of Commons has voted away so easily may 
prove a peace offering, and that the wisdom of our rulers will 
be content with wasting our money and stop short of involv- 
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ing more than twice six millions of our people in all the 
misery that war brings with it, of exposing our commerce to 
ruin, and the nation to the peril to which war in the present 
state of Europe would threaten our country.” 


During the period when Miss Taylor was a member of 
the School Board for London, the question of Land 
Reform was much discussed, owing to the prominence 
which the twin questions of the ownership and the occu- 
pancy of land had assumed through the Land League 
agitation in the sister isle. Miss Taylor took a leading 
part in the movement, and soon became one of the most 
eloquent advocates for both the Land Restoration League 
and the Land Nationalization Society. Crowded and 
enthusiastic meetings becoming the rule wherever she 
took the platform—especially throughout the northern 
part of the kingdom. 

Two kindred movements also claimed her attention 
and received her active support. The Land League 
movement in Ireland enlisted her warmest sympathies, 
as did also the campaign carried on in England by 
Michael Davitt, for whom Miss Taylor had the highest 
regard. When Mr. Parnell was cast into prison and his 
sister stepped into his place, Miss Taylor gave valuable 
personal help. She was the first Englishwoman who 
volunteered to visit Ireland during those dangerous and 
troublesome days when the Land League agitation was 
at its height; and although attending and speaking at 
public functions of the Land League involved the risk of 
being arrested as a suspected person, Miss Taylor, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, followed the path which a 
high sense of moral duty indicated, and gallantly faced 
the danger and the risk. She also rendered to Miss Anna 
Parnell great assistance with the Women’s Land League. 

During the fierce agitation for ‘‘ Votes for Women ”’ 
scarcely one of the hundreds of speakers who took part 
therein ever made the faintest allusion to the woman who 
was the first woman to bring to a practical test the 
question of the fitness and ability of women to become 
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legislators. In the present day, when a large proportion 
of the women of the country have been endowed with 
the right to vote, when women are free to stand as candi- 
dates and, if elected, to sit in the House of Commons— 
and two women are actually sitting in that chamber—it 
is scarcely known that in the year 1885 Helen Taylor, 
the talented stepdaughter of John Stuart Mill, stood as 
a Parliamentary candidate for North Camberwell right 
up to the day of nomination, when the returning officer, 
exercising the power which the law then vested in him, 
refused to accept the nomination fee and form. 

Yet such is the fact; and, by a strange coincidence, 
just as in the case of Labour seeking to enter Parliament 
it fell to my lot to be mainly responsible for the first 
Labour candidate going to the poll, so I can claim to 
have been the confidential adviser of Miss Taylor in her 
early and gallant attempt to enter the House of Com- 
mons. That a woman should dare to stand as a candi- 
date for Parliament was regarded at that day by many 
people as a startling innovation, and the novel spectacle 
attracted much interest all over the kingdom. But in the 
district where the contest was to take place a great deal 
of extremely bitter feeling was aroused; an effect due to 
the hostile reception accorded to the proposal by a 
section of the Liberal party in the division. This 
attitude I have never been able to understand; for while 
it is true that so far as the general public was concerned 
there was a good deal of uncertainty as to whether the 
nomination would be accepted, the balance of opinion 
inclined to the view that acceptance was an impossibility. 
In which case one fails to see how Miss Taylor’s 
attempted candidature could do either the Liberal or any 
other party any material harm. However, from what- 
ever cause it may have sprung, there was no room to 
doubt the virulence of the animosity manifested by the 
local leaders of the Liberals, a feeling which certain of 
the officials at headquarters and in the ‘‘ whips’ ”’ offices 
helped to fan into a flame. 
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Before proceeding to describe the conflict itself, it may 
be as well to place on record how Miss Taylor found 
herself in the position of a candidate. The Liberal Asso- 
ciation had adopted as their prospective candidate Mr. 
W. A. Coote, the able secretary of the Vigilance Asso- 
ciation, a body whose objects filled a foremost place in 
Miss Taylor’s political programme. With her the twin 
questions of personal purity and the freedom of women 
from the degrading inspection and examination by 
medical and police officials to which so many of them 
were then subjected, were questions that admitted of no 
compromise. For many years she had been one of Mrs. 
Josephine Butler’s most zealous helpers, and it should be 
here remarked that the Contagious. Diseases Acts were 
still in force, their complete repeal not being effected 
until the following year. 

About five weeks before the dissolution the Associa- 
tion revoked its decision, rejected Mr. Coote, and 
installed another candidate in his place. Then it was 
that Miss Taylor resolved to offer herself as a candidate. 
She was impelled to take this desperate plunge by her 
passionate devotion to the twin causes above mentioned. 

It is difficult to say what the result would have been 
had Miss Taylor been permitted to go to the poll. 
During the time the contest lasted, the predominant 
effect seemed to be one of amazement rather than of 
understanding. This was especially true of the elec- 
torate to whom she was appealing; in the adjoining 
divisions of Bermondsey, Rotherhithe and West South- 
wark, covering the district which Miss Taylor had repre- 
sented upon the School Board for so many years, the 
situation would have been wholly different. In those 
divisions her untiring and earnest work upon the School 
Board had met with almost universal approval. It must 
be remembered that now she was appealing to men only ; 
in Southwark she had been able to address the electorate 
as ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,’’ now in Camberwell it had 
to be just ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ for the Parliamentary woman 
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voter did not then exist. This reform did not come until 
some twenty-three years later, one of the very few 
beneficent results of the Great War. When considering 
the probabilities of Miss Taylor’s position, all the draw- 
backs by which she was surrounded require to be taken 
into account. 

The election campaign as drawn up by Miss Taylor 
contained one item to which she attached particular 
importance. This was a mass meeting whereat the 
platform was to consist of some thirty women each 
distinguished either in literature or in holding some 
important public official position, and with these women 
there was to sit just one man—that distinguished writer, 
speaker, and thinker, George Jacob Holyoake, then 
approaching his ninetieth year. 

My experience of public gatherings had been even 
then wide, varied, and unique, and I would have dared 
to assert that any platform so constituted would have 
been immune from a violent and dastardly attack. I was 
soon to learn that in this opinion I was mistaken, and had 
failed to sound the depths to which men will descend when 
impelled by political hate. Camberwell was then very 
badly off for public halls. The only one available for this 
gathering was the Oakley Schools, at the rear of the Lord 
Nelson in the Old Kent Road. Its capacity was about 
eight hundred, with seating accommodation for little more 
than half. The room was oblong in shape, the platform 
in the centre of one of the long sides; opposite was the 
one doorway serving for both ingress and exit. 

Forty-eight hours before the meeting news came that 
we should not be allowed to carry it through; the plat- 
form was to be stormed and the promoters ejected. Now 
the situation of the platform rendered its defence difficult. 
To defend so long a front would require many stewards 
of excellent morale. This duty was entrusted to me with 
the imperative instruction that the platform must be 
defended at all risks and hazards. Fortunately, I had 
prepared for the worst and was not caught napping. 
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About eighty voluntary stewards responded to my call. 
From these I picked forty, and seated them immediately 
in front of the platform extending on either side to the 
end walls, thus securing immunity from a flank attack. 
The remainder I distributed over the floor of the hall 
with instructions to eject summarily any disturber of the 
public peace. My duty was to walk up and down 
between the line of stewards and the platform keeping 
vigilant watch over all. 

The lady who occupied the chair was, if 1 remember 
aright, Mrs. Ethel Leach, who was at the time chairman 
of the School Board for Great Yarmouth. She opened 
with a speech of nearly half an hour’s duration, was 
listened to with quiet attention, and applauded at the 
close. Miss Taylor followed. She was in one of her 
most eloquent, earnest, and commanding moods, spoke 
for just under one hour, and resumed her seat amidst 
applause. 

The assailing party were tightly packed in the stand- 
ing space behind the chairs. It was nearly ten o’clock 
and they had done nothing. Fancying that I could 
detect signs that their patience was nearly exhausted, I 
warned my stewards (still seated) to be ready for instant 
action. I had scarcely done so when a chair came 
hurtling through the air; it had been aimed at the 
platform, but fell just short of the mark. Turning to my 
seated stewards, I shouted: ‘‘Up, boys, they want 
chairs; let *em have some,”’ and in the twinkling of an 
eye some forty chairs, each aimed with terrific force, fell 
amongst the mad, infuriated crowd packed behind the 
chairs. 

Turning to the platform I exhorted its occupants to 
retire to the cloakrooms while we cleared the hall, and in 
less than five minutes the whole of the assailants had 
been driven from the scene without having got nearer 
to the platform than some thirty feet. Several of the 
ruffians, who had come prepared, if need be, to subject 
thirty women and one very old man to a violent assault, 
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took home with them faces which bore eloquent testi- 
mony to the fact that the weapons they had started to use 
against the promoters of the meeting had recoiled in 
most deadly fashion upon themselves. 

The interest awakened throughout the United States in 
this struggle seems to have been as great if not greater 
than it was in this country, for that eminent land and 
tax reformer, Henry George, writing to Miss Taylor 
from Brooklyn under date September 25, 1885, says: 


‘‘The approaching Parliamentary election is exciting far 
more than usual interest on this side of the water, and among 
those who realize its importance that interest is very deep. I 
am rejoiced at your candidacy, but your election will seem to 
me a greater triumph and more potent for good than that of 
any other single individual could be. It will mean not merely 
a vote, but a voice for all the great reforms that are now 
coming to the front; and in the fact that you are a woman it 
will mean a great step in a worldwide advance. It is only of 
late years, and largely since I first met you, that I have come 
to realize the importance of women taking their part in 
politics. On this side of the Atlantic, where you are mainly 
known through your relation to that great Englishman who 
was our friend in the dark days of our bitter struggle, and 
whose name is potent as few names are, your election to 
Parliament will be regarded as a great triumph of that 
principle of sexual equality for which he contended.” 


A very hearty letter of commendation and good cheer 
to come from the Western world; that some of its 
expectations were not immediately realized by no means 
detracts from its value. Especially is this so with 
respect to George’s aspiration as to the first woman to 
enter Parliament, none would be more delighted than he 
to recognize that the first woman member of the British 
House of Commons was an American woman, one of his 
own countrywomen. 

The open-air meetings were eminently successful. I 
addressed nearly a score of such, and at one of these 
gatherings a local scribe produced and circulated a 
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ballad which he had composed for the occasion; one of 
the verses will bear reproduction : 


“To speak of the needs of women, 

For just and better laws; 

To save English life and treasure 
Being wasted in needless wars; 

To demand for the manhood of England 
Less work and better pay, 

She asks from the men of Camberwell 
A vote on the polling day.” 


I had almost forgotten what I must call the ‘‘ Pank- 
hurst’’ episode. Miss Taylor had on two occasions 
visited Manchester as a delegate from the Southwark 
Radical Club to conferences convened by the Man- 
chester Reform Union, At that time Dr. Pankhurst 
was the leading figure at all Radical functions held in 
Manchester; naturally he was much attracted by the 
earnest eloquence of the Southwark delegate, and on 
each occasion he played the part of host to her. 

At the 1885 election, when Miss Taylor was standing 
in North Camberwell, Dr. Pankhurst was the official 
Radical candidate in the adjoining division of Rother- 
hithe. When the worthy doctor was being hardly pressed 
by his Tory opponent, mainly on account of heterodox 
theological opinions, he looked around for additional 
support, and his eye lit upon his erstwhile lady guest at 
his native city. He, of course, knew that through her 
School Board work Miss Taylor was well known to every 
elector and non-elector of the Rotherhithe division, why 
not, therefore, ask her to come over the border and speak 
for him? 

The invitation was duly sent. Now, I was both a 
resident and an elector in the Rotherhithe division, and 
had earned the reputation of being the best open-air 
speaker in the district. My work for Miss Taylor had 
prevented me from doing anything in Rotherhithe, so 
a similar invitation came to me. 

Talking the matter over with Miss Taylor it was 
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arranged that I should offer to speak for Pankhurst six 
times, provided that in return he would come to Camber- 
well and speak for Miss Taylor once. Meanwhile, her 
reply was to be held over pending the decision in my 
case. The doctor replied: ‘‘Come and see me and talk 
it over.’’ Then ensued this delightful bit of comedy. 

I was fully engaged, my employment claiming my 
attention from 7 a.m. till 7 p.m., and after that at 
Camberwell, so a midnight consultation was arranged. 
We met just as the church clock was chiming the hour 
of midnight, and we adjourned sine die at 2.30 a.m. 
without arriving at any agreement. 

During the long wrangle the doctor was profuse in 
his offers to go anywhere and do anything to help Miss 
Taylor after the election was over, but how could he go 
into North Camberwell and speak in support of Miss 
Taylor, who was opposing a Liberal, while he was the 
official Radical candidate in the adjoining constituency ? 
No, this he could not do. When I pointed out that what- 
ever force there might be in this contention, it applied to 
both sides, he persistently refused to recognize the dual 
obligation, and reiterated the request that both of us 
should come and speak for him. 

More than once the interview became full of tears— 
for tears were actually shed—but my firm refusal to help 
the doctor unless he also helped Miss Taylor brought 
the interview to an end. Mrs. Pankhurst was present 
the whole time, never once did she leave the room. She 
stood loyally by her husband, using all her powers (and 
they were considerable) of persuasion to get me to budge. 
All her efforts were directed to the one end of obtaining 
for her husband the help which they both deemed essen- 
tial to secure his return; and in view of the stand she 
took a few years later as an agitator for ‘‘ Votes for 
Women,”’ it is interesting to note that throughout the 
protracted discussion never once did she by a single 
word or look try to influence her husband to help the 
woman who was then fighting the battle of the right of 
woman to enter the House of Commons, 
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My refusal to go to the doctor’s help afforded me no 
pleasure, for I was really desirous that he should win 
the seat; but in view of the odds against which Miss 
Taylor was contending, I felt bound to insist upon him 
giving effect to his professed desire to come and speak 
just once for her. That the doctor long remembered my 
refusal is proved by the fact that five years later—we had 
not met in between—when I was standing in the dock at 
the South London Sessions, he pressed forward to thank 
me for the speech just concluded spoken in my defence; 
after shaking my hand very warmly, he recalled to my 
recollection the long conversation at Rotherhithe five 
years before. 

When it became generally known that, the returning 
officer having refused to accept her nomination, Miss 
Taylor’s name would not appear upon the ballot paper, 
keen disappointment was manifested by many who had 
hoped that some way would be found whereby the 
nomination could have been accepted. 

Miss Taylor did not live quite long enough to witness 
the enfranchisement of women, but her faith in ultimate 
victory never wavered. In this, the day of its almost 
complete success, we shall all be the better for recollect- 
ing the labours of our predecessors. In the heyday of 
our prosperity it is well to remember that we often reap 
where others have sown; and of no movement is this 
more true than it is of that for the equality of sexes 
before the law. 

Miss Taylor spent the last years of her life at Torquay, 
in the company of her niece, where she died on 
January 29, 1907, in her seventy-sixth year, and her 
remains were interred in the cemetery at Torquay, where 
a monument has been erected over the grave bearing the 
inscription— 

‘‘SHE FOUGHT FOR THE PEOPLE,” 


forming a fitting epitaph to a strenuous and self-sacrific- 
ing life. 


CHAPTER VI 


MY JOURNALISTIC ADVENTURE: THE 
“RADICAL” 


1881—1882 


It is the considered judgment of many of my dearest 
friends whose opinions I hold in the greatest respect, 
even when they fail to command my approbation, that of 
the many mad actions that may be laid to my charge the 
maddest of all was my resolve to start the Radical. Be 
that as it may, I did start that weekly journal. Mr. 
Hyndman in his ‘“‘ Record of an Adventurous Life’”’ 
makes a sorry attempt to tell the story of its advent, but 
with this exception, so far as I know, the authentic 
history of this journalistic enterprise is now about to be 
written for the first time. 

My decision to start the Radical was the outcome of an 
incident witnessed at a meeting of the Anti-Coercion 
Association at Anderton’s Hotel on November 24, 1880. 
There were delegates present from north, south, east, 
and west who had faced the journey in mid-winter, 
through sheer hatred of tyrannical rule, even when 
practised by a Liberal Government. A member of 
Parliament who had distinguished himself by opposing 
** Buckshot ’’’ Forster’s method of governing Ireland 
had promised to attend and speak. 

This announcement drew to the meeting a great array 
of reporters from what are often erroneously described 
as the ‘‘ leading ’’ newspapers, but their stay was of the 
briefest character. When the chairman intimated that 
the M.P. in question had been suddenly called north 
to meet his constituents, a circumstance which would 
necessitate a postponement of his address to the Associa- 
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tion, there was witnessed this very significant spectacle. 
Notebooks were restored to coat pockets, and the 
“‘recording angels’’ rose en masse and marched out of 
the room. The sensation produced among the delegates 
proved quite startling. 

Many of them, women as well as men, rose and hurled 
at the departing dumb dogs cries of ‘‘ Shame !’’ mingled 
with others of a less worthy kind. 

Above the din, however, was heard the resounding 
voice of Lewis Dale, the Hon. Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, exhorting the witnesses of the departure of the 
“‘angels’’ to remain no longer the willing slaves of an 
unreliable Press. ‘* Why not,”’ he cried in trumpet tones, 
“start a paper of our own and call it the Radical?’’ 
Before leaving the meeting Dale extracted from me a 
promise to take the necessary steps to give immdiate 
effect to this expression. This happened on a Wednes- 
day, and at four o’clock on the following Friday the 
first meeting of the promoters of the new venture was in 
session at my invitation, the place selected for the 
function being Peele’s Coffee House at the corner of 
Fetter Lane. T. P. O’Connor, William Stafford (whose 
service I had just left), W. Webster, Lewis Dale, genial 
Sam Grogan, then the gallery correspondent of the Press 
Association, and Samuel Bennett, my co-secretary of the 
Anti-Coercion Association, were amongst those present. 

As convener it fell to my lot to open the proceedings. 
This I did by recalling the scene at Anderton’s Hotel on 
the preceding Wednesday, when the ‘‘recording angels”’ 
unfolded their wings and in this way prevented any 
reports of our meeting from reaching the public eye; and 
I closed with the definite suggestion that the first number 
of the new paper should make its appearance that day 
week. Upon this plain issue the discussion proceeded 
on extremely cautious lines. Almost every one of those 
present knew by experience the risks and dangers involved 
in newspaper enterprises of the kind. Dale and myself 
were the two exceptions, so that it is hardly surprising 
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that we stood alone in support of my proposition. All 
were agreed upon the need for action; all but Dale and I 
hesitated to incur the risk. 

Our meditations lasted nearly two hours and ended in 
two practical results : each of us promised varying sums 
nominal in amount, two being actually paid, towards the 
necessary funds; and upon my telling him that my 
resolve to make an immediate start was unbroken, 
“T. P.’’ volunteered to furnish me with the first 
“Aeader.’’ i ¥ 

The next morning I rose with the fixed determination 

not to waste any more time or money upon the holding 
of similar gatherings, but to concentrate upon the things 
necessary to be done in order that the first number should 
appear that day week. On the following Wednesday a 
report of some kind would have to be made to the Anti- 
Coercion Association, so that the task to which I now 
stood committed was no light one. Except for a short 
experience as the hon. editor of the Free Sunday Advo- 
cate, the monthly organ of the National Sunday League, 
I was totally unversed in everything required for the 
production of a newspaper, and beyond the article which 
O’Connor had promised me I had no prospect of obtain- 
ing help. 

However, I was able to electrify the Anti-Coercion 
delegates by the announcement that part of the paper 
was actually in type, and that the Radical would certainly 
make its appearance on the following Saturday. The 
two days intervening between this announcement and 
the morning of publication were to me both full and 
harassing. On the first of these days I suddenly 
recollected that before the paper could be printed an 
office from which it could be published had to be found. 

Two sites were at my disposal, and both were deficient 
in essential requirements. 

Now Samuel Bennett had a publishing office in 
Salisbury Square close to the offices of Lloyd’s Weekly. 

I went at once to his place for the purpose of- obtaining 
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from him permission to use it as a place of publication. 
““Sammy,’’ that being the style and title used by his 
friends in the world of Fleet Street, was ‘“‘ out’ and not 
expected to return until the next morning. As this 
would have been too late, it was fortunate that I knew 
where he might be found at some time during the 
interval. At that time one of the best places within the 
Fleet Street area where you could depend upon a good 
and well-served meal was Spiers and Pond’s refreshment 
bar under Ludgate Hill Station, not in the large dining 
or grill rooms, but in a little snuggery curtained off at 
one end of the saloon bar. This was much affected by 
newspaper men of all shades of opinion, and of no 
opinion—except of themselves. 

Besides the meals, the ‘‘ Den’’ possessed an equally 
potent attraction in the personality of the ‘‘ waiter ’’’ who 
served them. As a waiter, he came into existence with 
the Den itself, and he had made so profound a study of 
all the regular diners as to be able to minister to their 
wants by pleasant anticipation. He also acted as their 
banker. His ability to cash cheques seemed to be 
inexhaustible. At that day most bankers honoured 
drafts drawn on plain paper without demur, and 
‘* William ’’—that was his name—made it a practice 
always to have slips of writing paper of the size and 
shape of ordinary bankers’ cheques within reach. In 
every case the cash equivalent to the face value of these 
home-made drafts would pass from William to the needy 
diner almost before the ink with which they were written 
was dry. 

Here, then, ‘‘ Sammy ”’ made it a practice of dining, 
and before ‘‘ William’’ had been able to execute my 
order my quarry walked in. We had not met since the 
preceding evening, and I soon found that he was con- 
sumed with a burning anxiety to know whether my 
definite promise of ‘‘ the first number on Saturday ’’ was 
in the way of fulfilment. At first he assumed the wet 
blanket attitude in which he had enveloped himself 
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during the conversations at ‘‘ Peele’s,’’ but eventually, 
after pointing out that his place was at the top of the 
house two flights up, that the outer door was closed 
daily soon after 4 p.m., and that there were no 
facilities for lighting either lobby or stairs, he agreed 
to let me use it until more suitable premises could be 
obtained, adding thereto the permission to use the name 
of Bennett Brothers as the publishers. 

Although I had gained my object, I returned to the 
printers much disappointed. ‘‘Sammy,’’ being a 
barrister, had an intimate knowledge of the pitfalls 
surrounding the law of libel, besides possessing all that 
knowledge of the technique of printing and ‘publishing 
of which I was profoundly ignorant. I went out to the 
dinner fervently hoping that he would accompany me 
back and give me three or four hours’ help, but at the 
close of the general conversation he departed for his 
Brixton home. 

I don’t suppose that Bennett ever realized how nearly 
our parting in that manner came to bringing the Radical 
to a premature end. Upon my return to the printers I 
fell into a fit of the blackest pessimism. There seemed 
only one thing to do—to pocket my money loss and call 
the whole thing a failure. It was at the moment when I 
had practically decided to adopt that course that the 
evening mail arrived, bringing me a message that lifted 
me from the depths of despair as completely as Bennett 
had plunged me into them. It came from an old and 
valued friend, Herbert Burrows: 


‘*T am heartily glad (he wrote) that the promoters of the 
Radical have been able to see their way to its establishment. 
The want of such a paper has been deeply felt for years past, 
and I am sure I am expressing the feelings of a very large 
number of thorough-going reformers when I say that no 
efforts will be spared on their part to make the new venture a 
complete success. From what I know of the promoters, I 
can, I am certain, say this of them also. 

“* Yours will be a difficult task. If you fail you will have 
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the satisfaction of knowing that you have honestly tried to 
benefit your generation; if you succeed, as I sincerely trust 
and believe you will, you will have done much towards making 
that much misused word ‘ freedom’ a reality and no longer a 
shadow.” 


That letter completely changed my outlook. It served, 
so to speak, as the wrong end of the Bennett telescope, 
viewed through which my difficulties dwindled from 
terrifying heights down to veritable molehills. 

Among the friends who saw us dining was that good 
Scotch Radical, William Webster, who later on became 
one of our principal contributors. At the moment he 
posed as a rank unbeliever in ‘“‘number one’’ of the 
Radical ever making its appearance. On the last day 
early in the afternoon, when I was almost submerged in 
the attempt to get the paper to press, Webster appeared 
on the scene, and for nearly three hours gave me most 
valuable help. When he entered he was much amused 
at my plight. He went so far as to say that it was out of. 
the question for the paper to appear the next morning, 
and mocked at the persistency of my efforts. 

I met his jeers with the sharp rejoinder that I wanted 
neither pity nor scorn, and that if these were all he had 
to offer the sooner he cleared out of the way the better I 
should be pleased. Eventually his professional enthusiasm 
became fired by my efforts to evolve a newspaper from 
the chaos which surrounded me, and he flung himself 
into the fray. Thanks to his timely help, I saw the 
paper to press just before nine o’clock, and then rushed 
home to snatch a few hours’ rest. 

Three a.m. found me back at the printers’ superintend- 
ing the removal of the finished article to Salisbury 
Square. Until noon had struck I was kept in full 
employment, serving the trade, wrapping parcels for the 
post, and answering querists, of whom there were a good 
few ; and before any of this work could be done the paper 
had to be ‘“‘ folded,”’ as the price paid to the printers did 
not include the cost of this operation. I was not able to 
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cease publishing until nearly five o’clock in the after- 
noon. I had been on duty for fourteen consecutive hours 
when I made my way homeward tired out now that my 
task for the week had been accomplished. 

Not a penny had been spent upon advertising, either. 
to the trade or the general public, beyond the cost of the 
letter to the London clubs. A number of people had 
been requested to order the Radical at the railway book- 
stalls, and this request had been freely responded to, for 
W. H. Smith and Son were amongst our earliest cus- 
tomers. Just nine days had elapsed since that ‘‘ voice’”’ 
at Anderton’s Hotel cried out: ‘‘ Let’s start a paper of 
our own and call it the Radical.’’ Looking back with the 
knowledge gained by experience, I often find myself 
wondering how it was all done. Every penny of the 
expense incurred had been met, every bill had been 
prepaid. I am not claiming this as a virtue, for the 
truth is it could not have been done in any other way; 
but the paper had been conceived, prepared, produced, 
and paid for within the record period of nine days, and 
though the balance left over after the expenses of publi- 
cation had been paid was very much smaller than I had 
anticipated, while my salary was nil, I went home well 
pleased with myself and all mankind. 

But upon reaching home my hopes of enjoying a well- 
earned rest were rudely shattered by my good wife 
placing in my hands a jury summons to attend at the 
Central Criminal Court at ten on the following Monday 
morning, there to remain for the entire week. At first I 
regarded that summons as a veritable disaster, for, as far 
as I could see, the entire responsibility for the continuance 
of the paper rested upon my shoulders. So far as I 
knew, Bennett was still enveloped in the attitude of 
benevolent neutrality, and in his absence where else 
could I obtain the needed help? 

With sore misgiving I wrote him very fully and 
requested him to meet me at Spiers and Pond’s Den at 
seven on the Monday evening, and to bring all letters 
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with him. He came, and quickly eased my mind by the 
ready offer to do everything for the paper during my 
enforced absence. The copy to hand was arranged for 
the printers, and we agreed to meet again on the follow- 
ing evening. Before parting, however, I handed to him 
the cash for the production of ‘‘ number two.’’ While at 
the Den I was heartily congratulated upon ‘‘ number 
one,’’ and, despite its many imperfections, all described 
it as a remarkable production. 

Before that week had run its course ‘‘ Sammy’s”’ 
resolve to maintain a strictly neutral attitude was nearly 
overcome, and at our third consultation he offered me the 
following verses of his own composition. They were 
wrung from him after attending a meeting of the Anti- 
Coercion Association : 


JOHN BULL’S ADDRESS TO IRELAND 
Wait! 


Wait ! though your harvest is barren. 
Wait ! though you’re turned out of doors. 
Wait ! though your children are beggars. 
Wait ! and forget you’ve had sores. 


Wait! till we punish your leaders. 
Wait ! till you’ve paid up your rent. 

Wait ! till our counsels are ended. 
Wait ! and you’ll never repent. 


Your forefathers waited before you; 
They waited and died by the score. 

It is true provisions were sent you, 
But they rotted a mile from the shore ! 


Wait ! and your help is forthcoming— 
I surely will come to your aid. 
John Bull will never forsake you, 
For charity’s part of his trade. 


For waiting myself I’ve a horror : 
I must eat when my appetite craves. 
You Irish, well seasoned to fasting, 
If you starve you'll have peace in your graves !” 


—_ 
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Forty years have passed since these verses were written. 
Their author went to his long rest some thirty years ago, 
and—Ireland is still in a waiting attitude. The acceptance 
of the Treaty at the recent elections does, however, offer 
a gleam of hope that in the near future peace throughout 
the sister isle will at long last be established upon a sure 
foundation. 

In the following week when I was once more free from 
the clutch of the law, I began to view that jury summons 
as a friend in disguise. It had given me an active co- 
adjutor in place of a neutral friend, for from that moment 
‘*Sammy ”’ threw himself into the fray wholly and un- 
reservedly, and when the day came which found my 
financial resources exhausted, he right gallantly stepped 
into the breach. 

It soon became necessary for me to make a bigger call 
upon Bennett’s good nature. While the fourth number 
of the Radical was being prepared ‘‘ T. P.’’ came down 
upon me with the suggestion: ‘‘ Soutter, you must go 
west and see for yourself the state of affairs in Ireland.” 
I protested that the work required by the paper and the 
Anti-Coercion Association would prevent me from grati- 
fying any such desire. ‘‘ You are quite wrong,’’ he 
insisted, ‘‘for the interests of both demand that you 
make the journey, and that with the least possible delay. 
See Bennett and arrange for him to act as your deputy 
during your visit to my country.”’ 

I took twenty-four hours to make up my mind. 
‘“Sammy,”? to whom I at once communicated my 
decision, was in one of his ‘‘canny’’ moods. ‘“‘ Of 
course,’”’ said he, ‘‘the Irish Parliamentary party are 
prepared to pay the whole of the expenses.”’ 

I replied that if the suggested mission were undertaken 
at all it would have to be entirely independent, and I had 
not solicited any help. The visit, if made on any other 
basis, would fail in its purpose, and I had determined to 
refuse any subsidy. 

Eventually Bennett agreed to act as my deputy, and 
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expressed the hope that my visit to Ireland would repay 
its initial cost. I resolved to travel by the night boat 
train from Euston via Holyhead and Kingstown on 
Sunday, December 26, 1880. I found ‘‘ Sammy ”’ 
waiting on the platform, and placed in his charge the 
money required for numbers five and six. I then began 
a journey which proved to be one of the most eventful of 
my life. 

Upon reaching Dublin I secured a room at the Imperial 
Hotel, where Parnell had his headquarters. This hotel 
was also much used by the Parliamentary party and the 
officials of the Land League. Early on the first morning 
of my stay I was introduced by O’Connor to the leading 
members of both bodies, including Michael Davitt and 
Parnell himself. 

Amongst the many notable Irishmen whom I met the 
one who impressed me most was Pat Egan, the Treasurer 
of the Land League. In manner, method, speech, and 
action he was the exact opposite of all that had been said 
of him in the British Press, and it would be an impossible 
task to determine the amount Britain lost when she turned 
that shrewd organizer and kindly natured man into one 
of her most powerful and relentless enemies. By that 
day week, the second Monday after my foot had touched 
the soil of the Emerald Isle, Scotland Yard had got me 
in its eye, and I was shadowed night and day by two 
detectives, a surveillance which continued for a period 
of nine months. 

My first duty was to send to the Radical the impres- 
sions of my visit. These I divided into six chapters, 
filling twelve columns of the paper. A well-known corre- 
spondent, sitting in the Press gallery of the House, 
writing in ‘‘ Current Notes ’’ in our ninth issue, said : 


‘““Mr. T. P. O’Connor is spreading the light in the House 
of Commons. A few nights ago he read to an unwilling 
audience a column and a half from the Radical. No wonder 
honourable members tried to get him stopped, for the extract 
was our Irish correspondent’s graphic description of the cruel 
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treatment meted out to the tenants of one of their own order, 
Lord Stratheden and Campbell. Returning to the subject on 
Tuesday night, Mr. O’Connor asked the Chief Secretary 
whether his attention had been called to the accounts in the 
Radical and other newspapers of the state of the poor in the 
village of Barna in the county of Galway; whether ninety per 
cent. of the people in this district were in receipt of relief last 
year; whether the same number were in the present year 
threatened with famine; and whether he would introduce a 
short Bill for the suspension of ejectments. To this the 
benevolent Chief Secretary replied that he had not had time 
to consider the subject !” 


In the same column appeared the following instructive 
paragraph: 


““ The Echo, too, after much vacillation, has commenced to 
assist in spreading the light. Its facts about Ireland should 
do much to revolutionize public opinion in regard to that 
unfortunate country.” 


Now, in the second number of the Radical an extract 
had appeared from the Echo, in which that paper declared 
most emphatically in favour of the British Government 
and against the Irish people. So that in nine weeks the 
Echo had turned a complete somersault. How far this 
was due to the publication in the Radical of the facts 
gathered during my visit is a moot question. We are 
often told that ‘“‘imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery.”’ Well, it was on precisely similar lines to 
those I adopted in my articles that this—at that period— 
influential London evening paper initiated its advocacy 
of the Home Rule cause. 

Long before the end of the first month Bennett’s 
estimate of the unsuitability of his offices for the publica- 
tion of a newspaper was amply proved. The collection 
and distribution of newspapers is an occupation little 
calculated to develop either gentle manners or softness of 
speech. To become a successful ‘‘ collector ’’ of papers 
one must possess endless powers of self-assertion, a loud 
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voice, and a rough tongue, and the person in whom these 
qualities are combined is scarcely likely to be regarded 
as an ideal companion. 

So, within a month, the other occupiers in the block of 
which Bennett’s offices formed part were in a state of 
active rebellion against the latest addition to the publish- 
ing business. Complaints culminated in the service 
upon Bennett of a notice demanding an immediate 
cessation of the nuisance, or, failing that, a notice to 
quit. A still more serious matter to us demanded urgent 
attention. Bennett’s offices were two flights up. Before 
a single copy of the Radical could be purchased the 
buyer had to mount several flights of stairs, a task much 
resented by collectors, the result too often being that at 
the close of a long and tiring round the collector, having 
orders for the Radical upon his list, refused to climb 
them and returned home minus the copies of the paper. 

It was seven months before we were able to surmount 
the difficulty, and thirty-one issues were published under 
this enormous disadvantage. At the beginning of June we 
were able to open negotiations for a shop and premises 
in Shoe Lane, and it was from that address that our 
thirty-second number was issued. Bennett removed his 
publishing business from Salisbury Square, becoming 
joint tenant with me of the new premises. His whole 
energies were now enlisted in the venture. It was at his 
suggestion that we decided to ‘‘ set up’’ the paper our- 
selves, and to this end materials and plant were secured. 
Our staff had also increased, and, upon this point, this 
is what Hyndman says: 


“It was real Radicalism in its better sense that at this 
period a little journal called the Radical was started by three 
able Scotsmen, only one of whom is now living, and sup- 
ported by others who afterwards did good service in different 
directions. It is not too much to say that, though not 
Socialists, and, indeed, opposed to Socialism, Messrs. Samuel 
Bennett, William Webster, and Morrison Davidson, with 
them W. M. Thompson, did their full share by their work 
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on the Radical to rouse a sense of independence among’ 
the workers when the great majority of the Liberal party 
were grovelling before Mr. Gladstone and his pet Whig 
Coercionists.”’ 


It would be an impossibility to crowd into so small 
a space a greater volume of untruth than is to be found 
in the above passage, and it is merciful to put upon it 
this construction, that such a story could only be indited 
by a writer completely ignorant of the subject. 

First as to W. M. Thompson. His connection with 
the Radical was extremely slight. He had no share in 
its start. During the first six months of its existence his 
co-operation was limited to an occasional call to discover 
how the paper was progressing and to offer some rasping 
criticism of our methods. It was only when we were 
about to enter the new offices that there came from 
Thompson the expression of any desire to join in the 
work. Would we allow him, he then inquired, to fill 
three columns or so weekly with original notes, with the 
stipulation that such notes should be neither edited nor 
abridged ? 

After some hesitation Bennett and I accepted Thomp- 
son’s offer, and under the heading ‘‘ Round About 
Notes ’’ and over the signature ‘‘ Quasimodo ”’ his con- 
tributions appeared week by week from June, 1881, until 
April, 1882. The freedom accorded him was very fully 
used ; his ‘‘ notes’’ embraced a wide variety of subjects, 
and his choice thereof was most erratic. The result was 
twofold: to us the loss of the support of Miss Helen 
Taylor, to him an introduction to Reynolds’ newspaper, 
which proved to be a stepping-stone to the editorial chair 
of that journal. 

Such was the sum and substance of W. M. T.’s con- 
tribution to the Radical; he took no part in the manage- 
ment, he gave one guinea—one only—to its financial 
support. Fora long time I used to wonder how it came 
about that during our six months’ struggle with ‘‘ Buck- 
shot’’ Forster, when he was holding Ireland in the 
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deadly grip of coercion, the man who was to be the 
future editor of Reynolds’ gave us not the slightest help. 
Yet such was the fact. About four years later I was able 
to solve the mystery. I was in the Lobby of the House 
on the eve of the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill, and the place was seething with excitement over the 
announcement that John Bright intended to vote against 
it. Espying Thompson, I began pouring into, as I 
thought, a sympathetic ear deep lamentations over the 
defect of the Tribune of the People, when I was sharply 
pulled up by Thompson exclaiming: “ Bright is right; 
I quite agree with him !”’ 

To find the man who, even at that day, aspired to be 
regarded as the beau idéal London democrat, making 
the damning admission that he was an Anti-Home Ruler 
caused me a great shock, and there ensued such an angry 
controversy that both of us were ejected by the police 
from the Lobby for the rest of that sitting. Outside the 
House the discussion was continued until the solution of 
the problem had been secured. Thompson came of an 
Ulster family; his mother was an Ulster woman, hence 
he was against Home Rule! Fate decreed that he and 
I should never again discuss the Irish question, so I am 
not able to say whether he ever recanted from the Ulster 
view. 

Morrison Davidson, the next name on Hyndman’s list, 
was a man of a totally different type. His wide range of 
reading, following upon the good groundwork of his 
sound Scotch education, enabled him to take the clearest 
and soundest views upon all matters of public policy, 
but his connection with the Radical did not begin until 
near the end. He took no part in the inception of the 
paper; he gave no help either to Bennett or myself at any 
time during the eighteen months it was running ; and for 
Hyndman to describe him as being ‘‘ one of the three 
able Scotsmen’”’ to whom the world stands indebted for 
having started the Radical is simply farcical. Fortunately 
I am able to cite the man himself as my witness. 
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On June 7, 1882, some friends met at Anderton’s 
Hotel for the purpose of forming a company to take over 
the Radical from its promoters. Morrison Davidson 
presided over that gathering, and his speech, as reported 
in the Radical for June 10, 1882, contained the following 
sentence : 


““The Radical had now been in existence eighteen months, 
and though they might not all agree as to the wisdom with 
which in some respects it had been conducted, he thought 
they would all agree that it had upheld the banner of sheer 
upright, utter Radical principles, and there was no other 
paper whatever in the country that did that. They were 
indebted to the promoters of the Radical for the admirable 
and self-sacrificing efforts they had made to maintain that 
journal as the outspoken organ of democracy in this country. 

““ He knew no men who had more thoroughly shown their 
fidelity to what they considered the true Radical Democratic 
Republican principles. They had made sacrifices which few 
men in that room would have made.” 


It will be noted that throughout Davidson uses the 
word they. Never once does he say we. Can anyone 
imagine Morrison Davidson speaking in the above strain 
of himself? Yet if Hyndman’s version were correct, 
that is what he actually did. This disposes of two of 
Hyndman’s “‘ starters.”’ 

William Webster is the next. Webster was our 
principal contributor from soon after the start to the 
finish. He was a man of one idea—the nationalization 
of the land! He saw in the Radical a medium for the 
propagation of that doctrine, and, like the canny Scot he 
was, he determined to use it to the fullest extent. For 
that purpose he gave of his best freely, sparing nothing, 
grudging nothing. But to saddle Webster with any 
responsibility either for the starting or the maintenance 
of the paper, as Hyndman does, is a monstrous per- 
version of the truth. 

Sometimes he gave Bennett and me the impression 
that he would have been better pleased if we had agreed 
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to devote the whole of our space to the question of the 
land alone, to the exclusion of every other topic. If we 
had seen our way clear to do this we might certainly 
have relied upon him for the whole of the matter, for his 
zeal, coupled with his wide knowledge of the subject, 


” 


would have given us sufficient ‘‘copy’’ to fill the 
paper. 

But beyond this Webster was powerless to help either 
us or his own pet idea. With the writing of the ‘‘ copy’ 
his portion of the task was finished ; to enable the ‘‘ copy ” 
to be printed and published was quite beyond him. Such 
mundane matters were beyond his ken, as he very frankly 
admitted to me over and over again. Thus vanishes 
into thin air two out of the three ‘‘ able Scotsmen”’ 
named in Hyndman’s fable. 

Bennett still remains, and in his case Hyndman’s 
description falls short of the truth in two ways. It is 
true that Bennett made greater pecuniary sacrifices for 
the paper than any other single person, and from the 
sixth issue the paper teems with his work; but he took 
no part in its start. If the starting had rested with him— 
well, the start would never have been made. 

For this we have his own words; he made no secret of 
it; in point of fact, he seemed to take a delight in telling 
the tale. In the issue of November 26, 1881, in the 
leading article headed ‘‘ A Year Ago,”’ and over his own 
signature, there appears this naive confession : 


“Next evening there was a small nondescript gathering 
convened by postcard, telegram, and word of mouth. 

‘An Irish member, a master joiner and his foreman and a 
journalist or two found themselves as principal actors in the 
scene. JI MYSELF WAS THE WET BLANKET. 

‘“‘ Agreeing most thoroughly with the need for such an 
organ, I foresaw tremendous difficulties, and measured, as 
subsequent events proved, only too accurately the small capa- 
bilities and in some the limited zeal of the promoters. But 
the Radical was started, and if it has lost some old friends it 
has gained many new ones.” 


— 
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A more emphatic repudiation of the part assigned to 
him by Hyndman could not possibly be. Now, as all 
the information here quoted was at Hyndman’s disposal, 
his mis-statements are without excuse; the real facts were, 
apparently, not within his knowledge, and he was too 
lazy to acquire them before inditing the incorrect 
version. 

A word here may not be out of place about our other 
contributors. To Sam Grogan, Carey Taylor, James 
Hooper, and Mountain Maiden my thanks are due; to 
have been their colleague on such an enterprise was one 
of the privileges of my life. Their valuable help was 
accorded fully and freely when its value was very great, 
and their friendship is still a very pleasant memory. One’ 
other must not be forgotten; Bennett did quite right to 
place him in the forefront of the promoters. ‘‘T. P.”’ 
gave most effective help. 

One day the proprietor of an Anglo-Indian journal 
came to me. One of the articles he desired to publish in 
the next issue was deemed by his printers to be a libel 
upon the Indian Government, and they refused to touch 
the evil thing. His object in favouring me with a visit 
was to know whether I would incur the risk which his 
more timid printers had declined. Nothing loth, I 
agreed. The journal duly appeared, my modest account— 
for I had added not a sou because of the risk—was duly 
paid, and although the allegation against the Govern- 
ment was of a startling character no action was taken. 

Shortly afterwards I undertook a bigger job involving 
a greater risk. The Irish paper most feared by the 
British Government was United Ireland, the militant 
organ of the Land League. Suddenly came the news 
that the offices of the paper had been raided, the plant 
seized and confiscated, and the issue then in process of 
being machined destroyed. A few hours later I was 
approached by the proprietors. ‘‘ Could I, would I, help 
them to get the next issue out?’ My answer was to 
place all the resources of my modest establishment at 
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their disposal. They managed somehow to get the paper 
composed and the pages made up into ‘‘ formes,’’ and I 
helped them to do the rest. 

It was my privilege thus to assist in the preparation of 
three issues of United Ireland, and, to the surprise of 
everybody concerned, the Government made no attempt 
to interfere with this form of publication. The parcels 
for Ireland were despatched by all kinds of strange 
devices and circuitous routes, and quite a goodly pro- 
portion of them reached their destinations. 

Very early one fine Monday morning Webster arrived 
at our office in a state of great excitement. For several 
minutes I had to listen to a series of joyful-like ejacula- 
tions before he placed in my hands a letter and a news- 
paper from the United States containing the announce- 
ment of the publication of Henry George’s long expected 
work, ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.’’ I suggested it was 
quite an interesting bit of news. This innocent remark 
precipitated my usually staid colleague into a second 
frenzied fit of a rather more exciting character than the 
first. Eventually I was able to gather from him the 
object of his visit. 

Obsessed as he was with the idea that Henry George’s 
book would convert the world to a belief in the necessity 
of land reform, he was bent upon getting some copies 
across ‘“‘the herring pond’’ as quickly as possible. 
Impressed by what he had witnessed when I was 
immersed in the task of bringing out ‘‘ number one,”’ 
he had come to me rather than to Bennett. I did not 
need to be convinced upon the matter; I was just as 
anxious as Webster himself to get ‘‘ Progress and 
Poverty ’’ circulated in this country. The puzzle was 
where the money was to be found for their purchase; at 
the moment money was more than usually tight with us, 
but I couldn’t get rid of my pertinacious Scotch friend 
until I gave him a positive assurance that the money 
should be mailed to the States that night. 

Quite how it was to be done I did not know, and when 
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I reported Webster’s mission to Bennett he was even 
more dubious. Perseverance, however, met with its 
reward. The advent of the parcel was awaited by 
Webster with almost childish impatience, and within 
one hour of its arrival the dozen were all placed, leaving 
orders for a second dozen unfilled. After the fourth 
consignment direct from the States we placed an order 
with a London house, and in this way was commenced 
the distribution of the book throughout the British book- 
selling trade. 

Quite early in our journalistic career Bennett and I 
had adopted as our motto ‘‘ Spread the Light,’’ and in 
consonance therewith we decided that our advertisements 
of the book should include this announcement: ‘* The 
ordinary price is seven shillings and sixpence; the 
price we offer it at is five shillings.’’ The loss of so 
much of the profit could ill be spared, but our desire to 
bring the book within the reach of the largest possible 
number of readers proved the compelling force. How 
“Progress and Poverty’’ quickly became one of the 
most attractive works ever published is now a matter of 
history. Later the issue of a cheap edition placed it within 
the reach of the multitude ; but it was our privilege to be, 
so far as this country is concerned, its pioneers. Our 
parcel was the first to reach these shores. It was the 
Radical that enabled us to do this, and now in my declin- 
ing years I often find much consolation for the many trials 
we had then to endure by the memory of this part of our 
work. 

Writing from San Francisco on August 14, 1881, 
Mr. Henry George said : 


“*T was delighted when in Montreal Mr. Cheesman showed 
me copies of the Radical. It was the first English publication 
I had seen that seemed to me to have the true ring, and I am 
more than delighted that my books have reached you and been 
noticed by you. I have long regarded England as the real 
centre of the great fight, not only because of the conditions 
which bring or ought to bring the evils of the land monopoly 
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into peculiar clearness, but because it is still to a large extent 
the intellectual centre of the English-speaking peoples. 

“* But I have been much disappointed at what seemed to me 
the timidity and sluggishness of English thought as shown 
by such papers and periodicals as we get in this country, and 
the delight with which I recognized the freshness and force of 
the Radical was that of the man who at last finds what he has 
long been looking for.” 


The Mr. Cheesman mentioned by Mr. George was an 
old friend of mine who left England for Canada in the 
year 1879. I have not seen him since, but I was very glad 
to get this testimony that the Radical had found him in 
his far-away Canadian home. 

In the autumn of 1881 we were plunged into mourning 
by the death, sudden but not unexpected, of Alexander 
Macdonald, the Labour member for the Borough of 
Stafford. He had formed one of the small band who 
stood firm and true in the great struggle between the 
Irish Nationalists and Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and 
his sudden death plunged us into a state of great anxiety 
as to who might be selected as his successor. We had 
not long to wait for our worst fears to be realised; the 
Liberals of Stafford selected George Howell to be the 
candidate. 

Now, as between Macdonald and Howell there could 
be no comparison. One was the opposite of the other. 
Macdonald would never bow the knee to the Whip. 
He was the second Labour member to enter the House, 
his colleague being the late Thomas Burt, and his con- 
ception of his duty to his constituents in particular and 
to Labour generally led him to adopt the line that when- 
ever the Government of the day put forth a proposal 
which he deemed to be good he would support it 
thoroughly ; and, on the contrary, whenever the Govern- 
ment proposal was bad, then he would oppose it just as 
thoroughly. Macdonald had acted up to this high 
standard throughout his Parliamentary career. From 
the day when the Lords rejected the Compensation for 
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Disturbance Bill, an event which precipitated the full use 
of coercive measures towards the people of Ireland right 
down to the time when Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
applied to Parliament for additional and severer powers 
of coercion, and while Forster’s Coercion Bills were being 
put through, Macdonald’s attendance at the House was 
limited by the illness which eventually carried him off. 
Nevertheless he gave some thirty votes against coercion 
and not one in favour of it. 

It is recorded of him that on one occasion when a 
division was impending on the question of a Grant to one 
of the Royal Princes the Government Whip approached 
him with the earnest request that his vote should be 
recorded for the proposal. Macdonald met this by a 
sharp reminder that he needed no instruction as to the 
way in which his Parliamentary duties should be per- 
formed, that he regarded such an attempt on the part of 
the Whip as a gross impertinence which it was desirable 
should not be repeated, and brought the conversation 
to a close by telling the Whip that he had arranged to 
““second”’ the motion against the Grant. No one who 
knew George Howell could imagine him filling such a 
role. In many respects he was a very estimable man; 
his literary ability was undoubted, while his knowledge, 
gained by wide reading and close study, was great; but 
his power to fight the powers that be or to lead a forlorn 
hope was an unknown quantity. Hence, when it became 
known that he had been selected, stalwarts everywhere 
experienced a great shock. 

Within our office it became the one topic of conversa- 
tion, which reached its climax just eight days before the 
poll. During the whole time I had been obsessed with 
the necessity of doing something to prevent Macdonald’s 
seat being handed over to Howell. If means had per- 
mitted I would have gone to Stafford; that, however, was 
out of the question, and eventually our opposition took 
this shape: The issue of the Radical which appeared on 
the Saturday before the poll contained an article setting 
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forth the reasons why George Howell could not be con- 
sidered a fitting successor to Alexander Macdonald. It 
fell to my lot to be the writer. It was headed : 


GEORGE HOWELL: WHO IS HE? 


It appeared over my signature, for I had then and still 
retain the opinion that anything in the shape of a personal 
attack should be signed by the person responsible for it. 
Its length forbids reproduction, but this extract will serve 
to indicate its general character. 


‘* The late member for Stafford was a man of lofty inde- 
pendence and stern resolve. He never courted the smiles of 
his opponents, and never forgot that all governments must be 
of necessity hostile to the enfranchisement of Labour. There 
is no better test of the true from the false democrat than the 
principle upon which he undertakes to assist in public work. 
A true democrat should be prepared at times to make some 
sacrifice for the public good, he should not expect to be paid 
a good salary for every engagement, and if he is always found 
busy where money is plentiful and never to be seen in any 
movement conducted upon the voluntary principle, it may be 
safely asserted that with him self-interest is the strongest 
motive for action, and progress a mere secondary considera- 
tion. Mr. George Howell has never worked for or been 
identified with any reform movement where money was scarce 
and hard work the only reward. 

‘*T therefore trust that there will be found in Stafford a 
sufficient number of democratic voters who will by standing 
aloof prevent the return of a man who, when he ceased to be 
a paid officer of the trade unionists, also ceased to be a sub- 
scribing member of his own union, who in 1879 admitted that 
he had not been connected in any way for some years with 
that union, who is a worshipper of success and of money, and 
who, because he is the accepted candidate of the Liberal 
caucus and the Government hacks, cannot attempt to—nay, 
dare not—faithfully represent the wants and necessities of the 
toiling masses.” 


Just three hundred copies were circulated in Stafford 
before the polling day, and when the votes were counted 
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it was found that Howell was just three hundred votes 
behind the winning candidate. So striking a resemblance 
between the two sets of figures can only be regarded as 
one of those coincidences illustrating the old proverb 
that ‘* Truth is often stranger than fiction.”’ 

Perhaps the incident which had most to do with the 
strong aversion I felt towards Howell was one that came 
under my observation. A lecture was to be delivered at 
the club of which I was then the honorary secretary by 
a speaker from the Central Association for the promotion 
of Woman Suffrage, and early in the afternoon I was 
informed that a representative of the Society had called 
to see that the seats in the hall were properly covered 
with the literature of the Society. When I discovered in 
the person of the messenger none other than George 
Howell, I, to put it mildly, experienced a great 
shock. 

He told me that he had accepted the position of 
“‘organizer,’? and I could not help expressing intense 
surprise, for I had by no means forgotten how, when 
the late Admiral Maxse brought into being his League 
for Manhood Suffrage, the sole object of which was to 
prevent any woman from ever getting the vote, the same 
George Howell became its chief organizer. Thus, within 
the lapse of a few months, did Howell appear in the 
diametrically opposite roles of protester against and 
advocate for ‘* Votes for Women.” 

It was not as if Howell had changed his opinions, for 
no recantation was ever recorded. To both jobs salaries 
were attached, and I do not hesitate to say that had that 
not been the case neither would have been undertaken by 
him. This clear proof of wonderful adaptability forced 
upon me one conclusion ; that Howell would ‘‘organize’”’ 
irrespective of his own opinions, the determining factor 
simply being one of ‘‘salary.’’ For such a man to 
succeed to the seat of Alexander Macdonald was more 
than human nature could possibly stand. 

More than once during the struggle to keep the paper 
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afloat did some old-time friend come along with unex- 
pected help. One morning when the contents of the 
post-bag were very disappointing there came a letter 
asking me personally to call upon the writer. It was 
dated from the offices of a solicitor in Basinghall Street, 
and the name of the writer was unknown to me. When 
it was shown to Bennett he just shrugged his shoulders 
and in a whisper asked: ‘‘ What does it mean ?”’ 

On my arrival a reception awaited me which set me 
quite at ease, a feeling which was much increased by 
these questions : Could I, would I, oblige him by insert- 
ing in the Radical a series of advertisements ? he asked, 
handing me at once enough copy to fill two columns. 
He went on to intimate that the same amount of space 
would be required for several weeks to come. The 
advertisements were legal notices, to be set in small type 
and charged for at top rate. For a moment I was at 
some loss to find words wherewith to express our thanks, 
and just as I was about to ask to whom we were indebted 
for so valuable an order there entered a lady—the wife of 
our new-found friend and patron. Recognition was 
mutual. It had been my great privilege to work with her 
formanyayear. Uptothat moment she had been known 
to me as Miss Downing, the eloquent young Irish woman 
whose able advocacy of Woman Suffrage had done so 
much to advance the cause. Now I knew the origin of 
the advertisement offer. The thoughtful suggestion 
of the wife had been accepted by the husband in the 
most generous fashion, hence the letter inviting me to 
come and see him. 

In the matter of public speaking Miss Downing was 
one of my earliest exemplars. She always thoroughly 
understood her audiences, and in selecting the form, not 
the substance, of her addresses she always paid due 
regard to the limitations of the persons to be addressed. 
In this way she managed to be ‘‘ At Home”’ with her 
hearers, even when they were not able to share her views. 
This happy faculty, in conjunction with the most charm- 
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ing Irish brogue, made her one of the most successful 
speakers I have ever met. 

Besides being an advocate of ‘‘ Votes for Women,” 
she was a keen Irish Nationalist and a good Radical to 
boot. For several years we had been the best of “‘ pals ”’ 
in public work, and now unsolicited—for we had not met 
since the start of the Radical—she was doing us this 
good turn. During the time those advertisements came 
the kindly action of ‘‘ Miss Downing ”’ and her equally 
kind husband, John Ronald Shearer, did much to miti- 
gate the severity of the circumstances surrounding us. 

As the year 1881 was nearing its close our difficulties 
increased so rapidly that the end, so far as I was con- 
cerned, became only a question of weeks. The balance 
of my savings had all been swallowed up, the production 
of the paper had in the main to be paid for every week, 
and Bennett and I had to be content with the residue, be 
it ever so small. But outwardly the situation appeared 
to be much as usual; the leader in the fifty-sixth issue 
appeared over my signature, and in no single line of it 
could be found the slightest trace of a despondent spirit. 

It was published on the Christmas Eve, and at the 
close of a trying day I went to my home with just two 
shillings in my purse as my contribution towards the cost 
of the Christmas dinner. This was the climax to a very 
bad week, for my share in the upkeep of the home 
throughout that week had been on the same niggardly 
scale. Besides myself and wife there were three young 
children, and it needed on the part of my good wife the 
most heroic effort to create even the semblance of a 
seasonable aimosphere. 

The opening lines of our paper that week consisted of 
‘* A Christmas Carol’ by my good friend and colleague, 
the late Mrs. Jane Heavisides Simpson, and right through 
what should have been a festive season two of its lines 
kept running through my brain with the most painful 


iteration : 
‘* Midst penury and suffering 
And many a grievous ill.” 
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The holidays over, I returned to Shoe Lane with 
leaden feet, and for the first time the next issue did not 
contain a single line from my pen. By the week-end the 
heaviest of the clouds had lifted, and I was able to take 
home a heavier purse; but the respite was a very short 
one, for it proved to be just the calm preceding the 
storm. 

Early in February, upon my return home somewhat 
earlier than usual to, as I thought, a comfortable tea, I 
found my wife much upset. The Bailiff of the City of 
London Court had that afternoon presented a demand 
for the sum of £28 odd; it was a debt contracted for the 
paper, but the creditor had directed process to be served 
at my residence. As the cash was not forthcoming, the 
Bailiff had departed, leaving ‘‘ a man in possession.” 

For a moment I was completely nonplussed, for, truth 
to tell, I could not lay my hand on as many shillings, 
and where the pounds were to come from in the time the 
law allowed I did not know. With her native impetuosity, 
however, my good wife had not let the grass grow under 
her feet, for she had sent for my stalwart friend, the late 
Joseph Jones, who, upon his speedy arrival soon after I 
had got home, read me a very severe lecture, and, this 
done, set to work to help me to raise the money. 

The costs of possession brought the amount required 
to over £30. Ten pounds of this was given by one dear 
good friend, the balance were loans that I became pledged 
to repay, and upon the last day of grace we were able to 
pay the man out. But this was by no means the end of 
the incident; it did not close with the departure of the 
unwelcome guest whom for five days we had had to bed 
and board, for the sound of his footsteps had ‘hardly 
ceased when I was subjected to a severe catechism by 
my better half. ‘‘ When did I propose to get some work 
to do? The present condition could not be permitted 
any longer; a new departure must be made.’’ My plea 
for time to consider was heard with derision, and then 
came this ultimatum : 
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“Unless you obtain a situation by next Monday I will take 
the three children to the workhouse and tell them that you are 
no longer able to keep them.” 


At this the discussion stood adjourned for the night. 
Sleep, however, was out of the question until a decision 
had been arrived at. Besides the money for the upkeep 
of the home, the instalments of the loans just contracted 
would have to be met, and I was reluctantly forced to the 
conclusion that my connection with the Radical would 
have to be determined. The next morning I placed my 
position before Bennett, who used all his persuasive 
powers to get me to hold on a bit longer. This forced 
me to ask whether he could see for me a certain minimum 
income of £2 per week. He was unable to hold out any 
such hope, so after telling him that he must regard the 
430 debt which I had just cleared as my final contribu- 
tion to the capital of the paper, I bade him adieu with 
mutual expressions of the deepest regret. 

Bennett’s account of my departure was made in very 
piquant terms to a meeting called to devise means for 
the preservation of the paper. Ata very early period in 
the struggle, said Bennett, two of his friends and himself 
soon found themselves left alone. One of those, Soutter, 
maintained his ground until the beginning of the present 
year (1882), when he was literally starved into submission. 

I was not present, so did not hear the statement ; it is to 
be found in the Radical for June to, 1882. I don’t know 
that I should have expressed it quite in that way, but of the 
literal truth of what Bennett said there can be no doubt. 

Luckily I struck oil at my first step in search of a job. 
From Shoe Lane I went straight to Bridgman’s Sawmills 
in Golden Lane, St. Luke’s. Bridgman was a nephew 
of my foster-mother, Mrs. Bolton, and, knowing how 
keen was his aversion to all things political, I entered 
his office with a good deal of misgiving. To my surprise 
I was received very cordially, and within the hour his 
offer and my acceptance were accomplished facts. 

My call had been well timed. He was on the point of 
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opening a branch establishment on the other side of 
Golden Lane, and when I entered he had just settled 
down to select and appoint a deputy manager for the 
new mills. I commenced my duties on the following 
Monday at a salary of £2 Ios. per week, and for the 
next two years Ios. to 12s. weekly had to be devoted to 
clearing off the debts contracted during my connection 
with the Radical, and for the remainder of that year my 
wife and I found the struggle a heavy trial. 

One little incident served to lighten the burden. Mr. 
Hyndman sent me an exceedingly kind letter in which 
he enclosed a cheque for £5, expressing the opinion that, 
in view of the great sacrifices I had already made, it 
would be wrong to leave me to bear the whole of the 
burden still remaining on my shoulders. 

This action of Mr. Hyndman affords a pleasing con- 
trast to the attitude he thought fit to assume towards me 
and my work in his ‘‘ Record of an Adventurous Life.” 

It would be affectation to deny that I felt the change 
in my occupation very keenly. For the sake of economy 
I took my meals inside the sawmill, so from 7 a.m. 
until 7 p.m. I was never outside. To be thus con- 
fined twelve hours on end day after day was not a 
pleasant experience, while the early departure and late 
return to and from my home prevented me from taking 
interest in anything except my employment. But all 
this I soon came to regard as the price which had to be 
paid for my journalistic escapade. 

Bennett continued to publish the paper until his 
attempt to transfer it to a company failed, and number 
twenty-seven, volume two, which appeared on July 8, 
1882, was the last issue. The Radical served the purpose 
for which it was started ; by it we were enabled to publish 
an account of the activities of the Anti-Coercion Asso- 
ciation. Beyond this it must be admitted to have been a 
costly failure, and in the following lines the factory girl 
poetess, Ethel Carnie, gives apt expression to my feelings 
to-day upon this point : 
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“So keep your laurels—write my name with those 
Who nobly failed where some ignobly won. 
Perchance some glory round about them glows 
That takes its splendour from the tireless sun. 
Write thus : He fought from daylight to the dark, 
And every arrow bounded from its mark. 


“* And yet this rest will be a warrior’s rest, 
As hardly earned as those who won the field; 
For from the star-wane to the reddening west 
The heart that conquered not would never yield. 
Write failure if you will. Those who fight on 
When hope has fled are close to victory’s sun.” 


A final word about Bennett. If it had rested with him 
the Radical would never have seen the light. Of his 
share in the starting of the paper he truly said: ‘‘ I was 
the wet blanket.”’ I have shown how after the first issue 
he became kindly disposed and after a brief interval 
deeply interested, eventually plunging headlong into the 
fray. For money to put into the paper he drew largely 
upon his share of the family business at Dumbarton in 
the attempt. At the finish he must have found himself 
some £800 the poorer. 

In 1886 he determined to seek his fortune in the United 
States, and, writing me from Brooklyn in July, 1887, 
he said: 


“‘T am just managing with a big effort to get a business 
started here. I think I will do well if I can weather the next 
month or so. It is, however, the dull season, and the capital 
with which I started was very small. I think you should 
seriously consider the advisability of following my example 
and come over here. You would be more certain to succeed 
than I am, and I am very sanguine as to my own prospects, 
though physical weakness and other causes have kept me 
from doing much.” 


That was his last letter; a few months later came the 
news of his early and sudden death. 


CHAPTER VII 


IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW 
1889 


The Town Hall Barricaded—‘ Forcible Entry,’ 


“Thou sayest it, and not I: 
For thou hast done the ugly 
Deeds that made those ugly words.” 
SOPHOCLES. 


IN July, 1889, I found myself in close grips with the law. 
Mr. Winston Churchill in his life of his father pub- 
lishes a letter written by Lord Randolph to Lord Salis- 
bury in December, 1885, in which this sentence occurs : 
‘“No one in the country or in London either cares a 
damn about a London municipality.’’ Not everyone, 
perhaps, would put it quite like that, but as a description 
of the public mind with regard to the London vestries of 
that day, the remark is correct. 

For the ten years preceding 1889, Bermondsey was 
afflicted with a Vestry that embodied all the abuses 
associated with that form of local government. In that 
year the Progressive party of the day achieved its first 
successes at the polls, when three Liberals and two Irish 
Nationalists displaced five of the hitherto all-dominant 
Tory majority. The chairman of the Vestry was the 
Rector, the Rev. Charles D’Aguilar Lawrence; to that 
position he was elected neither by the ratepayers nor the 
Vestry, the law allowed him to take the office and hold 
it against all comers. 

To be successful as a chairman in such circumstances 
was only possible, in face of the awakening zeal for the 


reform of London local government, to a strong per- 
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sonality—a thoroughly human man, possessing judg- 
ment, tact, and an undivided interest in the purely civic 
functions of the vestry. Unhappily, our Rector was a 
man of the opposite type. Austere in manner, cold 
almost to the point of brutality, without sentiment or 
imagination. Mr. Lawrence was a thorn in the side of 
the Progressive minority. 

The leadership of the opposition was assumed largely 
by the two Irishmen who had just secured election and 
a third who was not a newcomer, and all of them were 
men singularly fitted to the task. Michael J. Fitzgerald 
made the question of the payment of trade union rates of 
wages his own. Long before the trade unions of the 
Metropolis had taken up the question in real earnest, 
this intrepid Irishman—large employer of labour as he 
was—hammered away night after night in face of the 
most bitter opposition to ensure that every contract made 
by the Vestry should contain the ‘‘ fair wages ”? clause— 
truly a startling proposal, foreshadowing the end of all 
things to those Victorian Tories. 

A Celt of the Celts, Fitzgerald also possessed in a 
marked degree many of those admirable attributes sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to the Saxon. Although 
gifted with a commanding presence and a powerful 
resonant voice, his tone and manners in debate were 
quiet and businesslike. But the Rector placed his own 
interpretation upon the powers vested in the chair; he 
was in the habit, too, of conveying unpleasant dicta in 
tones calculated to provoke the meekest of men. On 
such occasions did the Saxon in Fitzgerald become sub- 
merged in the Celt. Then were his blazing eyes and his 
wonderful command of language and gesture something 
to be remembered. 

The second leader was an Irishman of quite a different 
type. T. J. Macnamara, then a young but skilful 
medical practitioner, who had won a seat upon the 
Vestry by the simple expedient of exercising the force 
of a winning personality upon the electors on their own 
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doorsteps, from a seat upon their kitchen tables, or from 
a gingerbeer box at the corner of their street. He was 
a mixture of all that is best and worst in the Englishman 
and the Irishman; he had little or no sense of humour 
and always appeared deeply conscious of the shortcom- 
ing, but he was the most ardent admirer of this saving 
grace in others—particularly other Irishmen. 

The last of the trio, John Esmonde, also a medical 
man and a clever one to boot, had little in common with 
his two compatriots. While Macnamara would wither 
with a fine outpouring of scorn, it was Esmonde’s method 
to flay his victim with such perfect urbanity and beaming 
grace that at the close of the operation the entire 
audience—including, very often, the victim himself— 
would be either convulsed with laughter or wildly 
applauding the smiling son of Erin’s exposure of the 
weakness of the other side. To Esmonde little was 
sacred. He had a short and simple test for any law or 
convention. Was it still of use? If not, why cumbereth 
it the ground! 

To each of the three the rule by which the Rector 
occupied the chair was beyond all toleration. On one 
occasion Esmonde, with the ready backing of ‘‘ Mac”’ 
and Fitzgerald, held up the Vestry business for several 
hours in protest against some abuse of the prerogative of 
the chair. There were twenty-three other members 
present, each of whom in turn was duly proposed and 
seconded for election as chairman, and it was Esmonde’s 
irresistible humour which compelled them to endure the 
ordeal. It was not that he flattered by extolling their 
virtues or fitness for the office; on the contrary, his gift 
of brilliant satire was employed to the full in portraying 
their faults and total lack of the qualities that go to the 
making of a passably acceptable chairman. Each in 
turn, however, had the consolation of hearing the gifted 
doctor’s fervent assurance that he would make a far 
better chairman than the ‘‘usurper’’ from the Parish 
Church ! 
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So much for the general position on the Vestry in 
May, 1889, when Mr. H. J. Glanville, the present (1921) 
member for Bermondsey, consulted me with a view to 
the discovery of means whereby at the election in the 
following year the Tory majority might become a thing 
of the past. The plan of campaign decided upon in- 
cluded deputations to the Vestry at each alternate meet- 
ing—some ten in all during the year. In this way the 
attention of the public would be focussed upon ten 
different reforms in Vestry work. This method we cal- 
culated would help to secure Progressive candidates to 
fight and voters to support them when the contest 
came. 

-The appearance of the first deputation evoked a good 
deal of excitement, as do most new departures. It also 
roused. the ire of the Rector, who, judging from events 
that followed, seems to have decided for himself that no 
second deputation should be received. If so, he was 
careful to ensure that no hint of his decision was con- 
veyed either to us, to his Vestry colleagues, or to the 
law clerk. 

Notice was served that the second deputation desired 
a hearing. I received a courteous acknowledgment and 
a written memo stating the hour at which we would be 
received, that the two members named would introduce 
us, and that I was to be the spokesman. After this came 
a copy of the agenda upon which all these particulars 
were duly printed. I reminded each member of the 
deputation of the hour of the meeting, and upon what 
was destined to be a most eventful evening, I innocently 
made my way straight from business to the Town Hall. 

There Glanville and two others of the deputation 
awaited me, and then for the first time we learned that 
the entire building was locked, bolted, and barred 
against us; that the members were being admitted 
through the depét wicket down a side street, and that 
neither the general public nor the deputation were to be 
admitted. To the query as to the orders or authority 
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under which this secret session was holden, no reply 
could be obtained. One thing, however, was clear: 
nowhere was there to be seen any public notice that the 
meeting would be held in camera, neither had the 
deputation or any member of it received prior intimation 
that the building would be closed to them. 

By this time there were six of us present, and we 
decided that the direct attack upon the civic rights of 
ratepayers involved in the closing of the hall without 
notice was such as to demand a vigorous protest. In 
other words, the circumstances justified an attempt to 
force an entrance, whatever the risks; Glanville and I 
vaulted over the iron gates, which had been drawn 
together and held in position by balks of timber. On 
the steps behind the gates were stationed about a dozen 
scavengers, armed with shovels and brooms, and charged 
with the duty of beating down a frontal attack. 

Now these useful servants of the parish were in the 
receipt of the munificent wage of 3#d. per hour; conse- 
quently, as will readily be understood, they were not 
unduly anxious to engage upon ‘‘overtime’”’ of this 
character; indeed, throughout the two hours’ struggle 
they played much the réle of “‘ passive resisters.’? With 
little more than formal protest two of them lent Glanville 
and me brooms and shovels which enabled us to free the 
iron gates. To force the oaken doors at the top of the 
steps was an easy task. 

The Vestry Hall, or Council Chamber as it now is, was 
approached by way of a corridor the shape of the letter 
L, the entrance being at the top of the down stroke, 
while the door of the chamber is at the extreme end of 
the foot. When the Vestry was in session, both sections 
of this corridor were as much public places as was the 
street outside. They formed the approach to members’ 
seats, the Press table, and the public gallery. Our object 
was to reach the door of the chamber itself. 

Once within the outer doors and across the tiled foot- 
way with the staircases to the large hall on either hand, 
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you are brought up by an oaken half-glass screen, shut- 
ting off the main corridor, and some four yards behind 
this is a second half-glass screen. On the swing doors 
of both were brass handles. These had been removed, 
and behind screen number one was erected a timber bar- 
ricade with uprights, braces, and rails ; a similar barricade 
had been erected in front of screen number two, and both 
were united by heavy cross rails. 

Nothing short of the heaviest battering-rams, involv- 
ing great noise and destruction of property, could 
demolish such an obstruction. 

Such a result would have delighted the Rector; fortu- 
nately we were able to gain our object in a quieter and 
less destructive way. Not an inch of timber was splin- 
tered, and, marvel of marvels, not a pane of glass so 
much as cracked, albeit a crowd of four hundred excited 
citizens surged right into the Council Chamber. Four 
months later even the hostile jury were constrained to 
add to their verdict a rider commending the defendants 
they convicted upon the care they had exercised to 
prevent damage to property. 

This is what happened. By the time we were before 
the outer screen the deputation of twelve had the support 
of a crowd of one hundred and fifty persons. I divided 
the twelve into three groups, each to take five minutes’ 
turns at hammering at the doors—no more formidable 
weapons than fists and feet being employed in this form 
of attack. After half an hour of this I discovered that 
the mouldings round one of the glass panels were loose. 
I was able to remove them quite easily; the glass was 
three-eighths of an inch thick and measured forty-two 
inches by nine inches, and by the judicious use of my 
penknife I was able to lift it out of the frame. Carefully 
carrying it to the rear, I appealed to the crowd not to 
break it—and it never was broken. 

Through the breach thus effected we endeavoured by 
means of broom handles to lever the top rails of the bar- 
ricade out of their sockets. Tyler, the Rector’s warden, 
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now assumed command, and some twenty Vestry 
employés were compelled to make a show of resistance, 
and their presence prevented us remgving the top rails. 
The siege had lasted nearly two hours. The doors were 
designed to swing either way, but the timber on the 
other side prevented them opening that way. I per- 
ceived, however, that all that prevented their being 
opened in our direction was two comparatively weak 
brass bolts. 

Turning to the crowd I called for hammer and chisel, 
and a woman living near by—evidently the wife of a 
bricklayer—readily provided from her good man’s kit a 
heavy hammer and two ten-inch steel chisels. Inserting 
the chisels between the doors, one near the top and the 
other near the bottom, the gentlest of taps drove them 
home, and that done, one wrench opened the doors 
towards us. The removal of the timber barricades was 
the signal for the defenders to beat a hasty retreat, and 
the crowd, now four hundred strong, charged pell-mell 
down the corridor and found themselves in undisputed 
possession of the Vestry Chamber. 

This much we had accomplished with the minimum of 
damage to property; the glass and the mouldings were 
entirely unhurt, each were subsequently replaced, and to 
this day adorn the historic doors. With the fall of the 
barriers the Vestry, led by the Rector, sought shelter in 
the large committee room, at the door of which a some- 
what serious struggle took place. The Clerk of the 
Works, a Mr. Stephen Ford, essayed to keep the crowd 
from entering, and in the mélée the fingers of his right 
hand suffered damage. Indeed, he asserted that an over- 
zealous invader bit them, and from the information at my 
disposal I am afraid he was not far wrong. 

However, the Rector and his friends did not for long 
remain in their retreat, and their departure having been 
speeded, the crowd returned to the Vestry Chamber. 
Here Mr. Glanville was voted to the chair, and with 
complete unanimity the audience adopted a resolution 
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declaring that the forcible exclusion from the meetings 
of the Vestry, by means of barred doors and timber 
barricades, of the ratepayers and a lawful and orderly 
deputation who had been invited on the authority of the 
Vestry to attend and address them, was an outrageous 
act and altogether indefensible. 

The protest meeting over, I directed one of the deputa- 
tion, James Clarke, to secure one twelve-foot length of 
the timber which had formed part of the barricades, 
while 1 took possession of the Vestry attendance book, 
and then left the hall with the intention of visiting the 
House of Commons. 

I did eventually reach St. Stephen’s, although my 
arrival there was somewhat retarded by an incident not 
without its humorous side. Clarke and I separated out- 
side the hall, each taking an opposite direction—not with 
any ulterior motive—and each escorted by a body of 
friends. Neither of us got more than fifty yards away 
before we were overtaken by a constable and a church- 
warden, and by the latter given into the custody of the 
former upon charges of stealing Vestry property. In 
this fashion we were marched three-quarters of a mile to 
Bermondsey Police Station. 

I was well known throughout the district, and by the 
time the station was reached, the crowd had become large 
and excited. As soon as we were inside, the door of the 
station was closed with a bang, our request that some of 
our friends might be permitted to witness what was about 
to happen being emphatically refused. Outside the 
narrow thoroughfare was completely blocked, and above 
the uproar that prevailed could be heard the trenchant 
tones of our friends demanding admittance, while a few 
of the more daring spirits handled the big door knocker 
with a vigour before undreamed of and never since 
repeated. The inspector gave a peremptory order for 
the door to be opened and the mob dispersed. This was 
a strategic blunder. The opening of the door was the 
signal to the crowd to press forward in an irresistible 
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mass; the police were overpowered, and some twenty of 
our colleagues sprang into the charge-room, not to depart 
until the curtain fell upon that scene in the drama. 

Regarded as the principal offender, I was the first to 
be dealt with. I was placed within the guard rail and 
told to empty my pockets. I had that day been engaged 
in collecting accounts for my employer, thus it happened 
that I had upon me some £20 in cash, a cheque for 
4400, and another for £100. The only other article 
that aroused the professional interest of the inspector 
was an ordinary pocket-knife. I was closely questioned 
about the money and the cheques—was I not charged 
with ‘‘ stealing ’’ ?—and when the inspector came to read 
over the charge he had entered against me, I found that 
in addition to the attendance book, I was charged with 
thieving my own knife! Clarke having been charged, 
the prisoners were ordered to be removed to the cells 
and brought up at Southwark Police Court at ten the 
next morning. 

For long the inspector remained unmoved by the 
energetic protests of our friends, and stood firm by the 
letter of the regulations. The offence was one of felony ; 
bail, therefore, was out of the question. Eventually, how- 
ever, he tired, and with reluctance accepted sureties for 
our appearance. We were set at liberty, the book and 
the timber being retained. 

At an early hour next morning I was able to retain the 
services of Mr. J. C. Washington, probably the best- 
known and most highly respected solicitor then practis- 
ing in South London ; there was the additional advantage 
that he had followed closely the course of my public 
work during the preceding twenty years. For the 
prosecution Mr. Horace Avory (now Mr. Justice Avory) 
had been retained: he had just begun to make his 
presence felt at the Criminal Bar; the sitting magistrate 
was the late Mr. Fenwick. 

We were placed in the dock. Learned counsel pro- 
ceeded to put the case as one of larceny—Clarke of the 
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wood, and I of the book—and the moment he sat down 
the prosecution suffered its first set-back. Their initial 
reverse was of a personal rather than a legal character; 
its value to our side rested in its disturbing effect upon 
the equanimity of opposing counsel rather than its 
ultimate influence upon the mind of the magistrate. 
Mr. Avory had opened with all the cold austerity that in 
subsequent years earned for him the soubriquet of 
**Aughty ’Orace,’’ and upon this our solicitor was not 
slow to seize. All smiles and assurance, he intervened, 
before any witnesses for the prosecution were called, to 
suggest that of course the prosecution had no intention 
of going on with the present charge. ‘‘ Of course,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ learned counsel was blameless in the matter, 
he was not consulted before the arrests were made, and 
he could not be expected to have knowledge of all the 
local circumstances behind the case. It was ridiculous 
to suppose, however, that the defendants were actuated 
with any felonious intent in removing the articles. That 
being so, he would suggest that they be allowed to leave 
the dock.” 

The magistrate was sympathetic, and Mr. Avory, in 
icy tones that contrasted strongly with the warm blushes 
that overspread his countenance, could but signify that 
he had no objection to the adoption of that course. We 
were permitted, therefore, to leave the dock and be seated 
in the weil of the court. 

Nevertheless, the larceny charge was not abandoned at 
that stage; counsel persisted in laying bare the whole of 
the evidence upon which they could sustain that or any 
other charge that could possibly arise from the doings of 
the night before. For five mortal hours four-and-twenty 
witnesses told the tale of how the Town Hall was 
besieged by an angry mob, before whose violence Rector, 
churchwardens, vestrymen, and their attendant guard 
of stoutly armed scavengers quailed and fled. Even 
these deponents indignantly repudiated the suggestion 
put to them in cross-examination that they were actuated 
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by any personal feeling against Clarke or myself, and 
from those fervent denials to the admission that they 
regarded us as the very last persons on earth to commit 
a theft was a very short stage. 

When, therefore, Mr. Avory had exhausted his 
evidence, it was apparent even to the lay mind that he 
had very far from made out his case. Mr. Washington 
briefly made his submission that there was no evidence 
of felonious intent, and in tones that left no doubt as to 
their purport the magistrate intimated that he would 
release us On our own recognizances for a week in order 
to give the prosecution an opportunity of considering 
their position. 

The other side lost no time in deciding that the steal- 
ing charge must go. Two days later I was served with 
a summons to answer an information that I had taken 
part in a riotous and tumultuous assembly ; Clarke, Glan- 
ville, and the late Harry Quelch were similarly served. 
On the appointed day we were escorted to court by a 
large crowd of sympathizers, and for the eight succeed- 
ing Thursdays the old Southwark Police Court became 
the scene of a long-drawn discussion of the question as 
to whether the Rector, in conjunction with his church- 
wardens, could by violent means prevent the attendance 
of ratepayers at a meeting of the Vestry to which they 
had been duly invited by the Vestry clerk. 

In due course we were committed to the South 
London Sessions, to be tried for taking part in a tumul- 
tuous assembly calculated to terrify peaceably disposed 
persons, for creating a riot, and for forcibly entering the 
Town Hall. 

Immediately the summonses were issued a committee 
had been formed to raise funds for our defence, and it 
was decided to supplement an appeal that was widely 
circulated with personal visits to the Progressive clubs 
and associations throughout the Metropolis. For the 
next three months my time was fully employed; every 
Sunday I devoted to the club visiting mission, often 
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addressing two or three meetings a day in widely 
separated districts. 

One of the first steps was to obtain a copy of the 
police court depositions, and on the advice of Mr. 
Washington I made application for a copy free of 
charge. I was innocent enough to expect to get them 
on payment of a fee of one guinea, but was rudely un- 
deceived, and told that in the circumstances I could have 
a copy for the reduced fee of £5. Reluctantly I paid 
that £5. However, it was by no means a dead loss; I 
made great play with the incident in all my appeals on 
behalf of the defence fund. Invariably the story of the 
exaction excited the wildest indignation among my 
audiences, with the result that many a silver sixpence 
found its way into the collection where otherwise the 
humble penny would have been deemed sufficient. 

Delegates from all parts of the Metropolis sat upon 
our committee, and we received much valuable support 
from the Press. The Star was a particularly useful ally; 
the full reports it published of the police court proceed- 
ings created a widespread public interest in the case, and 
financially we were deeply indebted to the Star’s appeal. 

I had fully determined to defend myself when the case 
came for trial. I entertained a healthy doubt as to the 
ability of a barrister to appreciate the motives that had 
impelled me to action. My friends on the committee 
were of a different opinion. Overawed by the gravity of 
the charge we had to answer—the maximum penalty 
being five years’ penal servitude—they were convinced 
that nothing but the highest legal skill would save us 
from the meshes spread by the Rector and his advisers. 

Ultimately a compromise was reached. Since the late 
Dr. Pankhurst stood in 1885 as Parliamentary candidate 
for Rotherhithe, Glanville had formed a great liking for 
that stalwart Manchester democrat; the feeling was 
reciprocal, for the doctor had written Glanville offering 
his legal services. We had also heard from the late 
W.M. Thompson, whose letter intimated pretty plainly 
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that his professional services ought certainly to be 
employed ; so it came about that Dr. Pankhurst appeared 
for Glanville, W. M. Thompson for Clarke. It goes 
without saying that Harry Quelch preferred to dispense 
with the assistance of what he would call the ‘‘ barrister 
class,’’ so he and I were permitted by our anxious 
friends to conduct our own defence. 

As the day for the opening of the trial approached, 
I conceived an interest in the jury in whose hands our 
fate was to rest. My interest was not shared by the com- 
mittee, by whom I was assailed—quite gratuitously— 
with solemn warnings of the grave light in which the 
law regarded anything in the way of an attempt on the 
part of one in my position to approach a juryman with 
the view to his departing from the strict line of duty. 

I had no such intention, but I held a deep-rooted 
suspicion that for all the sentimental trash that is wasted 
in praise of the English jury system, verdicts were often 
procured by manipulating the machinery by which juries 
are summoned. I consulted our solicitors on the point, 
and learned that while I could not demand the names of 
the twelve good men and true by whom I was to be tried, 
I had a right of access to the panel from which they 
would be drawn. My first attempt to exercise this right _ 
was unsuccessful; the Sessions office clerk, indeed, went 
so far as to accuse me of contemplating an offence more 
serious if anything than that with which I was already 
charged. The interview was of a stormy character, and 
I returned to the solicitors to report that I had drawn a 
blank. They were a good deal astonished, and put their 
view of the matter into writing. This document im- 
pressed the Sessions clerk no more than had my personal 
application. After a quarter of an hour’s wrangling, 
however, we came to a compromise, and I was furnished 
with the information that the jury before which I was to 
take my trial would be selected from the inhabitants of 
the district of Shoreditch ! 

Now, Shoreditch was at that time a parish of 658 acres, 
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carrying a population of 120,000 people. By what means 
I was to discover among that number the twelve men 
whom I wished to know, I could not for the life of me 
imagine. I was acquainted with only one person in 
Shoreditch whom I felt inclined to approach, and that 
evening found me at his house. Fortune favoured me; 
my friend was delighted to see me, and I was assured 
that it had been his intention to look me up at Ber- 
mondsey the next day. 

It so happened that no fewer than six of his fellow 
members of a local tradesmen’s club were to serve as 
jurymen at the Sessions. ‘‘I am not one of the six,’’ he 
said, ‘‘so sit down and tell me all about it.’ As I was 
taking my leave, he assured me that further visits to 
Shoreditch on my part would be a waste of time, and 
that he was highly pleased to have had that opportunity 
of learning the truth about the prosecution. The trades- 
men’s club contributed five guineas to the defence fund, 
and I am able to say that I never met one of those Shore- 
ditch jurymen. 

On the opening day of the Sessions it was arranged 
that the case should not be taken until the next day— 
an arrangement which afforded us another illustration of 
the harshness with which legal procedure bears upon 
“poor’’ persons. At 11.30 on the second day we 
were called and bidden to take our stand in the dock. 
Then a curious thing happened : the first act of the Judge 
upon taking his seat was to bestow upon each of the 
defendants a close and measured scrutiny. There fol- 
lowed a long whispered consultation between his lord- 
ship, the Clerk of the Peace, the chief gaoler, and—of 
all persons—the law clerk of the Vestry, who was there 
in the capacity of solicitor for the prosecution ! 

It was obvious that we were the subject of this 
mysterious proceeding, at the end of which we were 
ordered out of the dock and each in turn called by name 
to step forward for further scrutiny by Judge, jury, and 
officials. Then we were directed to take our places in the 
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dock in the order: Soutter, Quelch, Glanville, Clarke. 
That order, his lordship was at pains to explain to the 
jury, would be adhered to throughout the trial, an 
arrangement which he had no doubt would assist them 
while hearing the evidence and in considering whether 
they could differentiate between the degrees of guilt to 
be apportioned to each defendant. 

One effect of the arrangement was that Quelch and I 
were given precedence over learned counsel appearing 
for our co-defendants; to this departure from all rules of 
practice counsel could not bring themselves to consent. 
Their indignation appeared to amuse his lordship, who, 
in spite of counsels’ protests, informed me that I had the 
right to lead. I had no such desire; my preference was 
that I should follow the gentlemen of the long robe, 
giving me the opportunity to repair any deficiencies they 
might leave in the case for the defence. I therefore 
intimated that I was quite willing to waive my right, 
and by so doing earned a nice compliment from the 
Judge. 

Mr. Horace Avory took the tactful line of crediting the 
defendants with being actuated with the most proper 
motives in seeking to exercise what they deemed to be 
a legal right. But, he went on, he would ask the jury to 
say that the community must be protected against the 
mischief, annoyance, and danger always attendant upon 
the attempt to assert even a legal right by the use of main 
force. Unquestionably there was a riot and the use of 
force, resulting in the destruction of property belonging 
to the ratepayers and the alarm of the public at large. 
He pointed out that the statute made it an offence for any 
person to break into his own house should he find him- 
self accidentally or otherwise excluded therefrom. The 
gravity of the offence was shown by the heavy penalties 
of penal servitude imposed by the statute. He was quite 
sure that he carried the jury with him in saying that in 
view of the possible consequences to the defendants it 
was a great relief to know that two of them at all events 
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were to be defended by his learned friends—Dr. Pank- 
hurst and Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Avory’s touching concern on our behalf was short- 
lived. Thanks to myself rather than to his learned 
friends on our side, the prosecution called thirty wit- 
nesses, and before the first of them had left the box the 
whole aspect of the case changed. At one fell swoop all 
the more serious counts in the indictment were struck 
out, and the forensic skill of Mr. Avory’s learned friends 
was never needed to save their clients from five years’ 
penal servitude. 

The first witness was the Rector himself. The prosecu- 
tion probably felt that by leading off with their greatest 
gun they would produce a proportionate effect; they 
were quite right. 

Mr. Avory, in his examination-in-chief, gave promin- 
ence to the more serious counts in the indictment; the 
Rector in his responses sought to create the impression 
that it was a painful and unwelcome task on which he 
was engaged. Was there a riot? Yes, he was afraid 
that was the only possible description. Was there a 
tumult? Well, there was great noise and disorder, and 
some destruction of property. Were persons terrified ? 
Unfortunately, yes; many, indeed, were to his own 
knowledge. And so on. It was only when Dr. Pank- 
hurst rose to cross-examine that the court obtained any 
real inkling of the Rector’s true feelings towards us. 
Under the ordeal of cross-examination he entirely gave 
himself away, his tactless deportment in the box obviously 
making a very bad impression with the Judge. He was 
studiously rude both to Dr. Pankhurst and Mr. Thomp- 
son, particularly towards the doctor, well known to be an 
extreme and uncompromising Radical and, above all, 
suspect of unorthodox views on many points of Church 
doctrine. 

Beyond that, however, counsels’ cross-examination 
failed to advance our prospects to any appreciable extent. 
When they sat down all the serious counts remained 
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intact. It then fell to my lot to take the witness in hand. 
Now, from the beginning 1 had felt strongly that the 
cardinal point in our favour was that we had attended the 
Vestry meeting—or had presented ourselves at the Town 
Hall for that purpose—upon an invitation, or rather 
summons, that had never been countermanded. We 
certainly could have had no prior knowledge that we 
should be denied admission. There could not, therefore, 
have been any of the premeditation necessary to support 
a charge of creating a riot of the kind that was alleged 
to have occurred at our instigation. It could not be 
maintained that the defendants came prepared and deter- 
mined to effect an entrance by any means, violent or 
otherwise. 

Oddly enough, the point was not taken by either of 
the barristers appearing for my colleagues in the dock 
while the Rector was in the box. I determined to run it 
for all it was worth in cross-examination. Just by way of 
a curtain-raiser I tackled the amiable gentleman upon a 
point of minor importance, but all sufficient to ‘‘ get his 
goat,’’ as the Americans have it. At the police court he 
confessed to have been acquainted with me for a con- 
siderable time, while of Quelch he knew next to nothing. 
Here he reversed the story : Quelch he had known fairly 
well for a long time; Soutter he knew scarce at all. 

That answer I recalled to him, asking if it was an 
accurate representation of fact to which he adhered. 
Assuming a look of bewilderment he hesitated to reply. 
I repeated the question in somewhat louder tones; his 
bewilderment gave place to annoyance, and he appealed 
to the Judge whether such a stupid question was one that 
he need answer. The Judge was silent, and assuring the 
Rector that he could rely upon his lordship’s protection 
when that protection was needed, I again repeated my 
question. By this time thoroughly angry, he answered 
in the affirmative. I then read from the depositions the 
contrary statement he had made at the police court, and 
went on: ‘‘ Would the witness be good enough to tell 
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the court on which occasion he spoke the truth ?”’ At this 
the good man was more perturbed than ever ; three times 
I repeated the question before he committed himself to 
the admission that it did not matter either way, and 
perhaps both were true. I had got more out of the 
incident than I had anticipated, and followed on with a 
number of questions directed to the point—when was the 
decision taken to shut out the deputation? Of course, 
such a decision had never been arrived at, at all events 
not by the Vestry; consequently, as the examination 
proceeded, the Rector’s wrath more and more got the 
better of his discretion. Very little of this sufficed to 
reduce him to the condition of flurry that I deemed 
essential to the success of my main coup. 

I handed to him a copy of the printed agenda delivered 
to members of the Vestry three days before the meeting, 
and read aloud the paragraph containing the notice of the 
deputation, its purpose, the names of the vestrymen who 
had been delegated to introduce it, the spokesman, and 
the time it was to be received. He affected to treat the 
whole matter most lightly. Oh yes, he supposed he 
received a copy of that agenda; they always came to the 
rectory. Yes, he imagined that the law clerk must 
have sent the usual formal notice to the deputation. He 
did not know whether the deputation would come ; some- 
times such bodies did not. Then I played my trump 
card : 


“Now, Mr. Lawrence, you have admitted knowledge of 
the invitation sent to the deputation and of its probable 
coming. After you had determined to shut the deputation out 
by barricading the Town Hall, what steps did you take, or 
cause to be taken, to inform the deputation that they would 
not be admitted ?” 


An expectant hush had by this time settled on the 
court. All eyes were turned upon the witness-box. The 


Judge swung round in his seat to get a better view of the 
witness. 


Io 
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No answer came to my question, and I went on: 


*“* Will you tell his lordship and the jury whether you did 
take any such steps?” 


There followed another long pause. 
“What is your answer?” I persisted. 


The Rector now began to feel the position into which 
he had allowed himself so lightly to be led. 


“I did not enter into any communication with the depu- 
tation.” 


There was no trace of the former flippancy in the tone 
in which he gave that all-important answer. 


** Did you instruct the law clerk to do so? Did you inform 
the two vestrymen who were to introduce the deputation that 
it would not be received ?” 


In the most sullen manner possible the Rector admitted 
that he had not! 

I was about to follow up these admissions when the 
Judge intervened : 


‘*Stop, Soutter! I am sorry to interrupt you in the 
performance of a duty which you have so far admirably 
performed, but you have now brought out a most important 
point.” 


The court was vibrant with suppressed excitement as 
his lordship turned to the witness, inviting his careful 
attention to what he was about to say. Point by point he 
took the Rector over the ground I had just covered. 
Mr. Lawrence made no attempt to qualify in any way the 
answers I had extracted from him. It was the turning- 
point of the whole trial. 


** Gentlemen” (said his lordship to the jury), ‘‘ after the 
admissions made by this witness I shall strike out the counts 
charging the defendants with riot. They had no knowledge 
that they were to be shut out; therefore it is obvious they 
did not come prepared to get in. We are now relieved of the 
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most serious duty that up to now has confronted us. You 
will dismiss from your minds altogether the charge of riot. 
Now, Soutter” (he added), ‘‘ you may proceed, and the court 
is indebted to you for bringing out this important point.” 


I had prepared many more questions, but wishful to 
avoid anything in the nature of an anti-climax after the 
dramatic turn affairs had taken in our favour, I decided 
not to prolong my cross-examination. I could not, how- 
ever, resist just one more fling at our chief opponent : 


“Do you often take the Sunday services at the parish 
church?” I asked. The question was met with a reluctant 
*“ Y-e-e-s”’ and a stony glare. In the same manner he agreed 
that he might have performed such an office on the day 
preceding the disturbance. 

‘* You were aware at the time that the Town Hall was to be 
barricaded?” 

‘Such thoughts did not trouble me.” 

‘* Many members of the deputation were your parishioners ?” 

“* None were members of my congregation.” 

**As Rector, do you claim no responsibility for other of 
your parishioners ?” 

“* Oh yes, in the broad general sense.” 

‘« Tf you conducted the services on that Sunday you would 
have led the responses to the Lord’s Prayer?” 


The look of profound amazement produced on the 
Rector’s face by this inquiry promised to be of such a 
lasting character that I had to remind him that the court 
awaited his reply. 


‘‘T may have done so,” he said. 


‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil,’’ I quoted, and went on to ask : 


“‘ When you ordered the hall to be barricaded without 
warning to the deputation, did it not occur to you that you 
were leading us into very serious temptation and possibly 
delivering us over to an evil result?” 


Not a word from the figure in the box ! 
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I went on again to quote from the Lord’s Prayer : 


“‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those that 
trespass against us.” 


And then I asked: 


““ May we take your appearance at this trial as evidence of 
the extent of your forgiveness of the trespass you imagine we 
committed on that Monday evening?” 

‘‘The two things have no analogy. I never mix church 
matters with matters pertaining to the Vestry.” 

““ Then we may take it that you treat the Lord’s Prayer as 
a mere appendage to your surplice—something to be used only 
in the pulpit; that you do not allow the practice of Christian 
principles to interfere with your dealings with the world?” 


With a view to averting a complete acquittal, the 
prosecution made an attempt, and a sorry one it was, 
to rehabilitate the case. The only person taken into 
the Rector’s confidence when that gentleman made up 
his mind to keep the deputation out was his warden. 
Now, the latter, a jobbing builder, had also a close 
personal interest in a well-known local public-house to 
which many vestrymen were in the habit of resorting ; he 
was not the licensee—prudential reasons had placed a 
female relative in that position—but in every other respect 
Mr. Walter Tyler and the Rising Sun were synonymous 
terms. 

Mr. Glanville was an occasional visitor to the saloon 
bar of this hostelry, and it so happened that he paid one 
of his casual calls on the Saturday morning before the 
meeting. 

Mr. Tyler had just returned from the rectory, where he 
had been giving the Rector the benefit of his professional 
advice as to the surest method of barricading the Town 
Hall against all comers. That fact Mr. Avory had the 
distinction of eliciting from no less an authority than 
Tyler himself, when the worthy warden took his stand in 
the witness-box. He further informed the court that he 
there and then told Glanville that it would be useless for 
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the deputation to approach the Town Hall, as they would 
not be admitted. Something of the sort did happen, and 
upon this wretched morsel of fact Mr. Avory proceeded 
in his most solemn and serious manner to establish that 
the deputation had been fully apprised of the decision not 
to receive them. The duration of the trial was lengthened 
by several hours in examinations and re-examinations on 
this point, for counsel responsible for part of the defence 
were now fully alive to the importance of the Rector’s 
admissions to me. For my part, I decided to deal with 
the matter when, following the two barristers, I came to 
address the jury. When that stage was reached I made 
the most of it. I drew a lively word picture of the 
momentous scene in the saloon bar on the eve of battle, 
heightening the effect by amplifying considerably the 
purport of Tyler’s communication. 

Then I introduced the contrast of the Rector’s con- 
fession that the deputation received no notice to prevent 
their coming. The procedure of Local Boards, I went 
on, was governed by by-laws which became operative only 
after being approved by the Secretary of State and sur- 
viving the ordeal of laying thirty days on the table of 
Parliament. After reading that one of the Vestry’s by- 
laws governing the reception of deputations, I invited the 
jury’s opinion of learned counsel for the Crown, a 
gentleman bred and nursed in the law, who had the 
effrontery to submit that the idle chatter of the saloon bar 
was more powerful, decisive, and binding than all the 
schedules and by-laws approved by Parliament and 
sanctioned by the Crown! 

From my position in the dock I was unable to see 
Mr. Avory’s face; his wig and the back of his neck were 
the only parts of him within my view. As my denuncia- 
tion proceeded, the latter part of his anatomy, at all 
events, appeared to grow very red; certainly during that 
quarter of an hour he became the most observed person 
in court, and I fancied from the expression on his face 
that the Judge was highly amused. 
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For several years after this incident Mr. Avory and I 
met occasionally in the streets and elsewhere, and at all 
such times I found myself the recipient of a courtly bow 
and a polite ‘‘Good-morning.” It has not been my 
fortune to meet him since his elevation to the Judicial 
Bench, but I have often wondered whether his lordship 
retains any recollection of that incident which marked 
the early days of his career at the Bar. 

My address to the jury, 1 am almost ashamed to admit, 
occupied an hour and three-quarters. However, I flatter 
myself that it was not an unworthy effort. Counsels’ 
seats were crowded, and at its close more than one of the 
brethren of the wig and gown turned towards the dock 
and bowed their acknowledgments. Dr. Pankhurst 
stepped up and shook my hand very warmly—a little 
incident which was responsible for the following interest- 
ing paragraph in the next day’s Star: 


‘« There was a curious little passage in the relations between 
Mr. Soutter and his colleague’s counsel, Dr. Pankhurst, 
which recalls in some faint degree the plot of ‘A Man’s 
Shadow’ at the Haymarket. When Dr. Pankhurst stood for 
Rotherhithe a difference arose between him and Mr. Soutter, 
and the latter withdrew his support. After Mr. Soutter’s very 
eloquent and moving speech in court, Dr. Pankhurst, on 
shaking hands with him, reminded him of the incident. ‘ You 
did me a hard turn at Rotherhithe, Soutter,’ he said. ‘ Yes, 
doctor, but I felt it as hardly as you did,’ was the reply, and 
then Dr. Pankhurst turned round to watch Sir Peter Edlin 
again.” 


The inner meaning of this story is dealt with in the 
chapter in which I tell of my association with Miss Helen 
Taylor. 

When the jury had been absent for an hour and a half, 
the Judge sent to inquire the cause of the delay. As the 
door of the room in which they were closeted opened 
sounds of angry disputation were heard—the jury were 
in violent disagreement, and we learned afterwards that 
there were moments when some of the twelve were within 
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measurable distance of coming to blows. They were 
recalled into court, and when my lord inquired whether 
another half an hour might not solve their difficulty, the 
foreman declared very emphatically that such a prospect 
was out of the question, and hinted that another retire- 
ment would probably result in one or more of them being 
placed in the dock to answer a charge if not of man- 
slaughter, certainly of assault and battery. Retire, how- 
ever, they did, and after being locked up for three and 
three-quarter hours were discharged without giving a 
verdict. 

Sir Peter Edlin refused to have anything further to 
do with the case, but the Vestry refused to follow so good 
an example. It was arranged that we should be tried at 
the October Sessions, before the late Sir William Hard- 
man. Now, besides being Deputy-Chairman of the South 
London Sessions, Sir William also held office as Ruling 
Councillor of the Primrose League, and was credited 
with being an influence in the editorial office of the 
Morning Post. The situation thus opened up was not at 
all to our liking, and a handbill on which was set out the 
scandal of our second trial taking place under such 
auspices was largely circulated. 

Meantime we had the new jury also to consider; all 
that we knew of them was that they would be drawn from 
Westminster, and at the end of the week I was able to 
say that, without having seen or spoken to any one of 
them, I had taken steps whereby the jury who were to 
try us would be impressed with the popular and common- 
sense view of the offences laid to our charge. 

I obtained permission to address a Secular Society 
meeting at Millbank. There I met a lady member of the 
society who informed me that the jury were already dis- 
cussing the Bermondsey rioters, her cousin being one of 
the chosen twelve. With her sympathies enlisted on our 
behalf I felt free to devote the rest of the time in hand to 
other parts of the district. 

Soho next engaged our attention. I decided that the 
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Seven Dials was an ideal spot for an open-air meeting, 
and I deputed one of the committee to obtain the use of 
a room from which our platform might be illuminated ; 
for this service he was authorized to pay any sum not 
exceeding 10s. He found a ready customer in the 
lady of a fried fish establishment, paid the money, 
and obtained a receipt. He also obtained something else 
which brought him back to me in a state of high glee. 
The woman’s husband was a member of the jury. He 
had actually made a money payment on behalf of the 
defence committee to the wife of a juryman. However, 
on the night of the meeting all my misgivings were set 
at rest, for the good lady was roused to such a pitch of 
indignation by the story of our persecution that she volun- 
tarily returned the half-sovereign, allowing us the free 
use of her first floor front for the display of the limelight. 

We were in attendance two whole days with witnesses 
and counsel at the October Sessions before we learned 
that our agitation had caused Sir William Hardman to 
shrink from conducting our trial, and when the intima- 
tion was conveyed to us that the trial was ‘“‘off”’ until 
the following month, we left the court with very mixed 
feelings indeed; this two days’ delay had imposed a 
further burden upon our rapidly dwindling resources. 
It was the year of the great Dock Strike, and compared 
with those of the ‘‘ dockers’”’ our claims upon the financial 
support of the public were slender indeed. John Burns’s 
straw hat was seen and talked about everywhere, and we 
had nothing to set in the scale against so compelling a 
force. 

In November the Home Office sent down Mr. Phil- 
brick, Q.C., specially to try us; the prosecution was 
again in the hands of Mr. Avory, who had as junior 
Mr. C. Biron, now the senior London magistrate. At 
the onset the Judge intimated pretty plainly to the jury 
that they need not expect their freedom until they had 
given a verdict. Throughout the proceedings, which 
lasted four days, he betrayed marked impatience with the 
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whole business. For all that it took the jury over three 
hours to make up their minds; they retired at 3.35, and at 
5 o'clock they came back into court with the statement 
that they could not agree. The foreman asking whether 
the verdict of the majority could not be taken, inasmuch 
as only one of their number stood out for ‘‘ Guilty,”’ 
Mr. Philbrick replied in the negative, and ordered them 
to retire again. At 6.45 they came back into court, 
when the foreman handed in the following verdict and 
rider : 

““We find Soutter and Quelch to be guilty, and we further 
find that on July 1 last barriers were unjustifiably placed at 
the entrance to the Bermondsey Vestry Hall for the purpose 
of preventing the admission of ratepayers other than vestry- 
men to the meeting of the vestry, and that the two defendants, 
Messrs. Soutter and Quelch, very commendably only made use 
of the smallest amount of force to obtain their admittance.” 


Messrs. Glanville and Clarke were acquitted. 

The Judge had by this time left the building, and it 
was not until the next morning that we were to know our 
fate. Quelch and I were then bound over in our own 
recognizances to be of good behaviour during the next 
twelve months. At first, Quelch was quite ready to give 
the required undertaking, but upon my declining to go 
back upon my solemn assertion to the jury, that given 
similar circumstances I should adopt the same course of 
conduct as was now charged against me, he very loyally 
adopted the same attitude. 

We were thereupon conducted below, each to be con- 
fined in an old-fashioned wooden cell, poky little com- 
partments about twenty-two inches wide by fifty-four 
deep, with an iron-grated spyhole in the centre of the 
door. Through these apertures we were very soon hold- 
ing a sort of levee. About sixty persons—relatives, sup- 
porters, and Pressmen—gathered around our chamber 
doors, and the usually desolate corridor became the 
centre of an animated gathering. After a while the 
gaolers brought about the withdrawal of our visitors, and 
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I was removed to a large dark—there being no provision 
for light of any sort—stone-paved cell. Once inside, the 
iron door was closed, with a clang, and I was locked in 
in profound darkness. 

There I remained some half-hour—it seemed very 
much longer to me—my thoughts turning involuntarily 
to what Michael Davitt had told me of his experiences of 
solitary confinement at the Portland penal settlement. 
My meditations were interrupted by the approach of the 
turnkey and the jangling of his keys. When the door 
was thrown open and my eyes became accustomed to the 
glare of the lighted corridor, I saw that the gaoler was 
accompanied by my wife. From her I learned that 
Quelch had also been placed in solitary confinement, and 
that Mrs. Quelch, who had seen him in his cell, sent the 
message that he was quite ready to obtain his freedom 
when I was ready to sign the bond. 

She also brought the tidings that the Clerk of the 
Peace, after expressing the opinion that she had a very 
obstinate man for a husband, had informed her that at 
the close of the business of the court, in a quarter of an 
hour’s time, the ‘‘ Black Maria’’ would be in attendance 
to remove me to the gaol at Wandsworth, where I would 
remain until I gave the required sureties. 

This was the consideration that finally induced me to 
sign: our sixteen-year-old son had now entered upon 
the last three months of his life; nine months earlier the 
late Sir Victor Horsley had given twelve months for the 
disease to run its course—a prediction which was fulfilled 
to the day. He had just taken to his bed for the final 
painful stage, and there were three younger children at 
home. It was for me to decide, and that very quickly, 
whether I was justified in leaving the partner of my joys 
and sorrows to face so terrible a burden alone. The 
alternative was anything but palatable, but the pill was 
swallowed; and within ten minutes Quelch and I left the 
court-house on foot and in the company of our wives. 
The Star’s comment well expressed my position : 


THE AUTHOR’S WIFE. 
| Just after leaving Oban for London. 


To face page 154. 
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‘* We cannot help (it said) applauding Mr. Soutter’s refusal, 
overcome though it was, to give sureties in the Lawrence 
case. Why should he? He has been of good behaviour; it 
is Mr. Lawrence who ought to find sureties for living in peace 
with his fellows and in some slight harmony with the precepts 
of the faith which he adorns. To compel Mr. Soutter to admit 
that he has done what he ought not to have done is a rather 
worse piece of legal topsy-turveydom than the verdict of the 
jury, which found a man guilty of an offence of which in so 
many words they declared him innocent. If we had been 
members of the jury we should have let Mr. Philbrick thunder 
it into our ears as hard as he pleased that we were bound to 
bring in Soutter and Co. guilty, and should have promptly 
returned a verdict of not guilty. That is the true English 
fashion in which to treat these legal pedantries. If our 
ancestors had never used the amount of ‘ commendable force’ 
which Mr. Soutter brought to bear upon the vestry door at 
Bermondsey, we should not have much freedom to boast of.” 


A week later I learned that the verdict was a com- 
promise brought about by one obstinate juryman, who 
was reported to be the rate collector for one of the West- 
minster parishes—a worthy official whom nothing could 
induce to withdraw from the position that on all such 
questions as that at issue it was for the good citizen to 
uphold the end of the local authority. After two hours 
wrangling the numbers were: for conviction one, for 
acquittal eleven. A full hour was occupied in persuad- 
ing the parish official to agree to the rider in which we 
were commended for having asserted a public right with 
the minimum of damage. 

From Dr. Pankhurst there came the following char- 
acteristic letter : 


“*T cannot express how deeply grieved I feel at the unjust 
verdict of the jury. You have acted a brave, manly part 
through all. The spirit of sacrifice for great causes is in your 
heart. I hope that in your home all will feel more proud of 
~ you than ever. We in my home—my wife and I—greatly 
value your high public ardour. I went home last night with 
a sad heart to think that an English jury could fall so low as 
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to deliver such a verdict. Be assured that you stand higher 
with all good men than ever before in your life. I have just 
got here (Manchester), but I could not let the day pass with- 
out writing you.” 


Turning over a budget of old correspondence I founda 
more or less characteristic letter from W.M. Thompson. 
It came after the first trial, when the jury disagreed : 


‘* With reference to my fees (it says in the opening para- 
graph), as you know, you will be anxious to settle up this 
affair, there being no likelihood of its being brought on 
again.” 


The letter goes on to set out the disparity between the 
fees the writer had received and the services he had 
rendered in court and in conferences, and it concludes : 


“*T noticed the liberality of your Vestry. Biron—Avory’s 
junior—had ten guineas and two guineas for conference 
marked in his brief, and I suppose he would receive, in 
addition, a refresher of at least three guineas a day.” 


The Vestry were indeed unstinting in their conduct of 
the case. The liberality with which they applied the 
money of the ratepayers to its prosecution, less out of 
concern for any principle of public import than for the 
preservation of a party cause in local government, in- 
curred widespread displeasure in the district, even among 
sober-going parishioners who were in no way enamoured 
of our campaign. 

Had they been at the same difficulties as we were to 
raise the sinews of war, there is not the slightest doubt 
that Thompson’s expectation that the case would not be 
brought on again after the September fiasco would have 
been justified by the event. On the other hand, had we 
had at our disposal the ample war chest of the parish 
rates Thompson would have received all the fees and 
refreshers he expected, and, without doubt, deserved. 
The total cost of the defence amounted to £170. The 
total cost of the prosecution to the ratepayers was £300. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW —Continued 
1891 


“Quo warranto?”’ 


ALTHOUGH the Metropolis Management Act of 1855 
purported to place the government of London in the 
hands’ of the people, it is the fact that thirty-six years 
later the control of the affairs of the parish of Bermondsey 
was yet vested in the hands of a select few. 

To be a vestryman one had first to be the occupier of 
a house rated at not less than £25, and as less than a 
thousand of the twelve thousand houses within the parish 
were rated at so high a figure, the number of potential 
vestrymen was correspondingly restricted. 

Then, as now, Bermondsey was among the highest 
rated parishes in London. In 1891, the year with which 
we are now concerned, the rate touched gs. in the pound, 
and the only part in civic government vouchsafed to 
eleven out of every twelve of the householder parishioners 
was the finding of the money and the election from among 
their well-to-do neighbours of the £25 a year houses of a 
Vestry to spend it. 

Neither was it an easy task in those days to overcome 
this remnant of a property qualification ; I had discovered 
that ten years earlier. I was connected with a club the 
premises of which were rated well above the £25 limit, 
and for that reason it was decided that the person rated 
should be the trustee. Apparently to the local Tadpoles 
and Tapers such a proceeding spelt revolution, and they 
determined to have none of it. The ratebook was then 
the register for all other than Parliamentary elections. 

157 
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When the next local election came along it was dis- 
covered on the polling day that the name of the trustee, 
who was a candidate, had been erased, and the name of 
the secretary, who was not a candidate, had been substi- 
tuted. I happened to be the secretary, and the parish 
was put to the expense of three abortive rate summonses, 
spread over three-quarters of a year, before the other side 
were convinced of the irregularity of thus manipulating 
the ratebook in their own party interests. 

Not the least curious provision of the Act of 1855 was 
that which placed the whole conduct of the elections into 
the hands of four ‘‘ scrutineers,’’ whose selection was the 
first business of the ward meetings called for the purpose 
of the election of vestrymen. 

The chairman generally nominated two, the other two 
being elected by show of hands. The only qualification 
for scrutineer was that the person appointed must be the 
inhabitant occupier of a house in the parish; its rateable 
value was of no account. The candidates for the Vestry 
must be rated at not less than £25, but the official who 
adjudicated upon the qualifications of the candidates and 
decided which ballot papers were good and which bad, 
and who made the statutory declaration of the result of 
the poll, might be, and often was, a person with no such 
pretensions to social stability. 

On this occasion we took every advantage of the 
anomalous position, and by whipping up the requisite 
number of voters we were able to secure two 
““scrutineers ’’ of our mode of thought. The fun began 
with the closing of the poll. Two of the scrutineers made 
a formal protest against any of the votes recorded for the 
club trustee being counted, on the ground that he was 
not a duly qualified candidate. Now, our scrutineers 
were men to be trusted, but to guard against any possi- 
bility of error we held on the previous evening a full 
dress rehearsal of the course to be pursued in the count- 
ing room. 

Hence, some time before the enemy could register his 
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formal objection, one of our men had constituted himself 
guardian of the ballot box, which he resolutely declined 
to surrender until an agreement was given that all the 
votes it contained should be duly counted, irrespective 
of any difference of opinion as to the qualifications of 
any of the candidates. Our faithful steward had to 
stand sentry over that box from eight o’clock until mid- 
night before the enemy would cave in. By 1 a.m. the 
counting was completed, and then, our candidate being 
at the top of the poll, the opposing scrutineers went back 
on their bargain, refusing to sign the return unless his 
name was eliminated. After a further two hours’ parley 
their determination weakened, and at four o’clock in the 
morning the triumph of our candidate was announced to 
a large crowd who had waited through the night to hear 
the result. 

Thus I had a fairly extensive knowledge of the 
property qualification evil long before 1890. In that year 
I was destined to learn a great deal more. Following the 
trials at the Sessions, my friends insisted that I should 
become a candidate at the elections in May. I did so, 
and, standing in the ward in which the Tories had their 
strongest following, I was returned at the head of the 
poll. The Progressive committee determined that I 
should be made Chairman of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee, and the realization of the intention caused much 
consternation among the ‘‘ Old Gang.”’ 

For the preceding five years or more the work of the 
parish had been directed by well-to-do and successful 
business men, but the lines upon which they conducted 
their own affairs and the lines upon which they ‘‘ran”’ 
the parish certainly did not take parallel courses. We 
found that the work of the Vestry had been managed in 
the most slovenly and haphazard fashion. One dis- 
covery that I made within a week of my return was that 
the wages of the unskilled labourers barely touched 
threepence three farthings per hour. This, be it noted, 
in a London parish where house rent had reached the 
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high figure of 3s. per week for the smallest unfurnished 
room ! 

The shock of this discovery was not lessened by the 
knowledge that my jovial Tory-Trade-Unionist friend, 
John Dumphreys, some time member for Bermondsey 
as the result of a memorable by-election, had occupied a 
seat upon the Vestry for many years. Well, I was 
elected in the middle of May, and by the middle of June 
that 33d. had been levelled up to the ‘‘ docker’s tanner,” 
with a week’s holiday per year thrown in. This proved 
to be the last straw. I was served with a writ from the 
High Court, calling upon me to show cause why the 
Crown should not eject me from the Vestry. 

For my special benefit the form of procedure chosen 
was what is known among lawyers as Quo warranto, a 
form but seldom used during the last hundred years, its 
use being limited to cases in which persons are improperly 
holding offices of profit under the Crown. So far as we 
were able to discover, the process had never been em- 
ployed before to evict an unqualified person from the 
humble office of vestryman. However, the position had 
to be faced; another Defence Committee was brought 
into being, the offer of Mr. A. J. Philcox, a local 
attorney, to act as legal adviser for out-of-pocket 
expenses was accepted, and at my request Mr. R. O. 
Cluer was retained for the defence. 

Now, writs in Quo warranto are issued at the instance 
of a ‘‘relator.’’ In this case that part was played by one 
of the defeated Tory candidates, the very man who for 
many a long year had occupied the seat which I had 
wrested from him and now held for three years. John 
Aley Shand, a wool and leather dyer in a small but 
successful way, was a Tory without malice or guile. In 
him the caucus found a trusting victim. In this they 
little bargained for the tragedy in which it was all to end. 

Mr. Cluer in consultation held out little hopes of 
victory. At first he suggested that we might try to effect 
a settlement with the other side, I withdrawing from the 
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Vestry and they relieving me of any portion of their 
costs. I was inclined, however, the fight having been 
forced upon us, to go on with it, if only in the hope of 
doing some good indirectly by drawing attention to the 
evils of the property qualification. 

Briefly, these were the facts : I was living in an ordinary 
six-room dwelling-house rated at £19, or £46 short of the 
qualifying minimum. At the same time I was secretary 
of a political club the premises of which were rated at 
455- I was also conducting a coal club, and for this 
purpose I was party to an arrangement whereby I used 
the premises as a business address and had the use of one 
room one night a week, paying a rent of £10 annually, 
and this amount I claimed the right to add to the rateable 
value of my residence. The weak point of the case was 
that the rating of the club premises was not divided. 
Had I been rated for, say, £7 of the £55, we might 
have found the law to be on our side. 

The Divisional Court comprised Baron Pollock and 
Mr. Justice Grantham. The former was, I believe, the 
last of the barons. He was a very old man at the time— 
and he looked it. 

The impression I got of him from the well of the court 
was that he had outlived his time, that he was in the 
world but scarcely of it. His judicial raiment, especially 
the wig, did not add to his attractions. I was told that 
the barons wore wigs such as were never seen on the 
heads of any other of Her Majesty’s Judges, and if that 
were so the other Judges were certainly to be congratu- 
lated. My Lord Grantham had obtained his seat on the 
Bench by outpacing every other Tory speaker in the 
virulence of his abuse of Mr. Gladstone, and lest he 
should become suspect of having adopted Toryism merely 
aS an instrument of personal aggrandizement, he never 
failed to tinge his conduct on the Bench with a sound 
reactionary flavour. 

Justice Grantham intervened twice during the opening 
of the learned counsel for the relator. On the first occasion 

It 
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he obtained a useful insight into the motives of the other 
side. ‘‘ Why,” he asked, ‘‘ had action been taken in this 
form? The simpler course, and that usually adopted in 
such cases, was to sue for penalties in respect of each 
vote given by the unqualified vestryman. Why had it 
not been followed in this instance ?’’ Counsel’s explana- 
tion was very simple. ‘‘ We are not asking for money,”’ 
said he. ‘* All we want is the seat. The defendant has 
given a great many votes in the Vestry, representing 
a sum which it would be ridiculous to expect him ever 
to pay.” 

The Baron butted in for the first and last time when 
Mr. Cluer was addressing the court. 

‘“‘ Did I hear you say coats ?”’ he asked. 

Assured by counsel that it was even so, his lordship 
went on: 


‘“Do you really ask us to believe that the club allowed its 
rooms to be used as a coal shoot?” 


It seemed altogether in vain that Mr. Cluer explained 
that the actual handling of the coal did not enter into 
that part of the transaction for which the premises of the 
club were used. Any such idea seemed altogether beyond 
my lord’s grasp. It was quite sufficient for him that the 
members of the Carlton or Reform Clubs are not in the 
habit of retailing bulky merchandise within the precincts 
of those establishments. 

The worthy Baron lapsed into a state of torpor, in 
which he remained for the rest of the proceedings. 

His colleague had only one thing to ask on the point: 


‘*Did I hear you correctly to say that this coal cellar or 
shoot or whatever it was, was also used as a Radical club?” 


So far as he was concerned, that appeared to settle the 
whole thing. Being assured that his hearing was not at 
fault, he closed his notebook, drew his skirts around 
him—one of his numerous mannerisms—and closed his 
lips, as if to indicate that it would be no fault of his if 
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the case was unduly prolonged. So far as he was con- 
cerned there was nothing more to be said. And neither 
was there, except to declare that my qualification was not 
good and that Shand was entitled to the seat. 

It was a sore trial to the patience of the other side that 
we decided to go to the Court of Appeal. The next 
meeting of the Vestry found them questioning my right 
any longer to act as one of that body in view of the 
decision of the Divisional Court. Neither did the ruling 
of the clerk that my position remained unaffected pending 
the decision of the Appeal mollify them, and the point 
gave rise to more than one angry scene during the 
ensuing ten months. 

When later in the year the Court of Appeal had upheld 
the decision of Messrs. Pollock and Grantham in the 
court below they made a great scene. Confident that I 
had now reached the end of my tether, they came pre- 
pared for anything but to find me in my usual place as 
chairman of the chief committee. Their temper that 
evening was by no means pleasant, but fortunately they 
were not without a sense of humour. The announcement 
of the clerk that I was appealing to the House of Lords 
was listened to for a moment in silence. Then the irony 
of the situation burst in upon them, and the idea of an 
ultra-Radical and Democrat like myself invoking the aid 
of the hated ‘‘ Gilded Chamber ”’ was hailed with a storm 
of uproarious laughter, in which all bad feeling was for 
the time being lost. 

The Defence Committee were not favourably disposed 
to my taking the case further. In the five months the 
proceedings had lasted they had collected £60 and spent 
468, and the liquidation of the balance was regarded as 
a barrier to any further appeal to the courts. I was dis- 
appointed but not discouraged, and commenced the task 
of pursuing my appeal in forma pauperis to the House 
of Lords. So far I had had the help of the solicitor in 
the preparation of my petition, but failing a settlement 
he gave no further assistance. I was not long in appre- 
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ciating what this loss meant to me. The first time I 
visited the House of Lords I encountered many difficul- 
ties. It took one hour to find the right room, only to be 
told by His High and Mightyness in charge that he 
really could not deal with me personally, that my solicitor 
ought to be there, and that it was no part of the duty of 
that office to provide lawyerless suitors with information. 

I did not at all relish such an attitude, so I proceeded 
to interrogate His High and Mightyness somewhat in 
this fashion: ‘* Was not that room part of the People’s 
Palace? Was not the cost of its maintenance met out of 
the public revenue? Could a pauper, suing as such, be 
expected to retain a solicitor and clerks to wait upon 
him? Was it not rather a misuse of the mother tongue 
to describe a person who was able to indulge in such 
expensive luxuries as a ‘pauper’?’’ Probably out of 
sheer respect for the novelty of such ideas, my Lord Tom 
Noddy descended from his eminence and gave me some 
of the information I required. I called again later to 
lodge proofs of my petition and statement of claim, and 
again I met with a fresh rebuff. My documents were 
printed on hand-made paper, but the fact that I was 
suing as a pauper did not exempt me from the regulation 
that all such writings must be drawn up on parchment 
ere becoming acceptable to ‘‘ My Lords.’’ At last my 
parchments were accepted, and I then learned that 
nothing more was required of me for the moment. 

During the next few weeks I spent much time learning 
what there was to be learned of the law relating to Quo 
warranto, my researches being conducted, thanks to the 
timely assistance of a friendly usher, among the volumes 
to be found on the shelves of the Law Courts. And here 
in the course of my reading I chanced upon a point 
which ultimately proved of the very first importance. 
Still hopeful of the services of our solicitor being again 
secured, I deposited all the memoranda of my discoveries 
with him, to be attached to the other papers in the case, 
not troubling even to retain a copy. 
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Ten months after the issue of the writ the impatience 
of the local Tories quite got the better of them. The 
storm of their hostility to my continued presence on the 
Vestry broke with a vengeance. In utter defiance of 
their legal adviser, the clerk, they carried a resolution 
that I be no longer heard, and that the clerk be instructed 
no longer to record my vote. At the next meeting they 
took a further step, which ultimately proved their com- 
plete undoing. The churchwardens and sidesmen issued 
a notice ordering the annual elections to be held, and 
declaring the seat to which I had been elected for three 
years vacant. In the light of my readings of the law of 
Quo warranto, this suited my hand very nicely. I 
determined to take up the challenge and inflict upon 
them a double defeat. 

Within a week, at great personal inconvenience, I took 
a house and shop rated well above the £25 limit, and 
_once more became a candidate in the same ward and 
faced by the same opponents. The result was never in 
doubt. I was returned at the top of the poll, while the 
‘‘relator’’ in the High Court proceedings which were 
still pending was again among the defeated candidates. 
That much accomplished, I felt I could face the future 
with perfect equanimity so far as the High Court was 
concerned. 

Indeed, as time went on and nothing was heard of the 
appeal to the Lords, it became generally assumed that 
the thing was dead. It was by the merest chance that a 
friend noticed in his evening paper towards the middle of 
June the notice that 


“‘ Judgment in the suit The Queen v. Soutter would be 
delivered in the Old Court, Lincoln’s Inn, by Mr. Justice 
Wright at 10.30 the following morning.” 


He acquainted me with his discovery upon my return 
from a meeting of the Vestry, at which, in the absence 
of the Rector, I had occupied the chair. To say that I 
was caught unprepared is to put it mildly. It was then 
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8.30, and by 10.30 the next morning I had to be prepared 
to show cause why the relator should not be given judg- 
ment and why I should not be ordered to pay the whole 
of the costs of the action. As for the merits of the case, 
I felt convinced that I had a very good one; my difficulty 
was to be in the position to show it at such short notice. 

It was essential first of all that the Vestry clerk should 
be present in court in the morning. He resided at Sutton, 
twenty miles away. Had I known of this half.an hour 
earlier I could have told him of it at the Vestry. 

He was a political opponent, and it must have been 
apparent to him from my recent attitude on the Vestry 
that his office and its emoluments were marked down for 
early attack, while the chances of a telegram to him at 
Sutton at that hour of the night going astray were very 
strong. There was nothing else for it, however, so I 
hurried across to St. Martin’s-le-Grand and despatched 
a telegram requesting his attendance at Lincoln’s Inn at 
10.30 prompt next morning with all necessary documents. 
Then came a journey to North Dulwich, where I was 
lucky enough to catch Mr. James Buckman, the clerk to 
the Rating Board, just as he was retiring for the night, 
who readily promised to meet me at the court. It was 
one o’clock before I got back to Bermondsey, and there 
yet remained to be done much searching after documents 
before there could be any hope of sleep. Just as the 
dawn was breaking I was free to snatch a few hours’ rest, 
but I was astir again very soon afterwards. Half-past 
eight found me at the solicitor’s door in quest of the 
papers in the case, more particularly those containing 
the discoveries I had made in the Law Courts library. 

Chance brought Mr. Philcox to his office very early, 
but in no other respect did fortune attend my visit. He 
was inexorable, and refused to part with any of the papers 
except on payment of the £8. Perforce I had to go on 
to the court minus papers, money, and everything except 
my own memory and personality. Arriving before the 
court had opened, I made my way into the ‘‘ Fields.” 
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It was one of those summer mornings when London’s 
open spaces are looking their very best, but the unfor- 
tunate plight in which I was for the moment prevented 
me from being in a mood for the beauties of either leaf, 
flower, or singing bird, so I returned to the grimy 
entrance to the court. 

There I was presently joined by Mr. Joe Harrison, the 
Vestry clerk, and Mr. Buckman, and with their arrival 
all anxiety and gloom departed, leaving me ready to face 
the ‘‘de’il himsel’.”’ When I informed them of my 
plight—sans money, documents, legal help, in fact, 
everything bar my own lay resources, both were amazed, 
and I was much impressed by the readiness of my erst- 
while prosecutor, Joe Harrison, to give me all possible 
help. 

At the opening of the court I was directed by the usher 
to a seat at the far end of the hall upon the benches 
reserved for members of the Bar. My case was first on 
the list. One of the barristers uprose and quite formally 
informed my lord that the two courts had decided in 
favour of the relator, on whose behalf he now asked for 
judgment. When he sat down none rose to follow him, 
and after an anxious pause his lordship asked counsel if 
notice of the motion had been given to the other side. 
‘*T am given to understand,’ was the reply, “‘ that their 
solicitor was communicated with, but had intimated that 
he had no instructions to appear to the motion.”’ To this 
the Judge replied: ‘‘ Surely a very unfortunate position. 
I feel it very difficult to give judgment with only one 
side represented.” 

Accepting this opening, I rose and informed the court 
that I was the defendant and proposed to represent 
myself. This statement appeared so to astonish the 
Judge as to lead him to inquire if I had been trained for 
the law; and when I told him that I had not been so 
trained Mr. Justice Wright in his kindliest manner 
explained to me the points to which I must at that stage 
direct my remarks. I put my answer to the motion into 
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a speech of some twenty minutes’ duration, and at the 
close the other side were in a considerable flutter. 

My reading of the law had put me in possession of the 
all-important fact that he who resorts to Quo warranto 
must above all else guard against the traps and pitfalls 
which spell ‘‘ contempt of court,’’ for should contempt 
be proved, then the relator cannot succeed. Hence my 
secret approval of the action of the other side in declaring 
vacant the seat from which they had asked the Crown to 
eject me. Instead of waiting for the Crown to comply, 
they had ejected me themselves before the decision of the 
court had been fully and finally completed. Never was 
there a grosser instance of ‘‘ contempt of court.’’ 

_I passed in review the whole of the circumstances from 
the resolution declining to hear me or to record my vote 
to the declaring vacant the seat I held and the appearance 
of the relator as a candidate soliciting the electors to give 
him the seat to which, at the same time, he was asking 
the Crown to declare him already entitled. Further, I 
explained that my qualification was now in harmony with 
the rulings of the Divisional Court and the Court of 
Appeal, submitting that owing to the course pursued by 
the relator the Crown had been deprived of its power to 
make effective the judgment sought—there being now no 
seat to give—and that in face of the contempt of which 
they were guilty they were not entitled to the assistance 
of that court. : 

The proceedings had opened in a manner indicating 
that they would be of a formal character, but my dis- 
closures had given them quite a new aspect. I was with- 
out memoranda of any sort, and had to rely entirely 
upon my memory for my references to the importance of 
contempt as laid down by the Judges in Quo warranto 
cases. When the Judge called for the reference, as he 
did once, I put on a bold front and just told him how it 
was I was without my book, not withholding even the 
reason for the solicitor’s refusal to part with any of the 
papers. His lordship was quite sympathetic, and in 
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any case my reading of the precedents was challenged 
neither by the Judge nor counsel on the other side. 

When the Judge asked for witnesses I called the Vestry 
clerk, who “‘ proved” the issue of the notice of election 
in the previous March, signed amongst others by Shand, 
the relator, the notice of the result of the election show- 
ing my re-election and the defeat of the relator, and the 
adoption by the Vestry—prior to the election—of the 
resolution that I be no longer heard nor my vote recorded. 
He was further able to confirm my statement that my 
present qualification was quite a good one, and that there 
was now no seat upon the Vestry which the Crown could 
give to the relator. 

Counsel for the other side confessed that he had no. 
idea that such things had occurred, and after consulta- 
tion with his solicitors abandoned his application for 
judgment, contenting himself by applying for the 
*“costs’’ in going to the Court of Appeal, on the ground 
that I took them there, they did not take me. To this I 
demurred, but, being pointedly counselled by the Judge 
to take time and carefully consider my position, I asked : 
““ What are the costs of the appeal? That might mean 
anything from £5 to £50. No, I cannot agree to give 
them a blank cheque.”’ 

*“ Quite a reasonable request,’’ observed his lordship 
to counsel. ‘‘ He wants you to show him your bill before 
he agrees to pay it.’’ But learned counsel did not think 
so. The bill of costs could not be prepared without 
notice; never before had he been confronted with so 
strange a request. In reply I pointed out that when 
asking for judgment he should have had the particulars 
of the full costs ready to meet any query that might 
arise. Eventually the sum of £15 was mentioned, 
followed by another kindly caution by the Judge. This 
I agreed to pay “‘ as soon as I conveniently could.”’ 

Congratulations came to me from many sources upon 
my conduct of this the final stage of the suit, and none 
did I appreciate more highly than those accorded me by 
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Mr. Harrison, who had conducted my prosecution at the 
Sessions. Dr. Cooper, Treasurer of the Defence Com- 
mittee, confessed that he had been filled with anxiety for 
my fate with regard to Shand’s “‘ costs.’’ As to the £15, 
the committee set to work with such good purpose that 
the account was settled promptly upon its receipt. 

Then it was that I was able to understand the concern 
of the doctor about the costs. The same post that 
brought me the bill for £15 took to Shand, the relator, 
a demand for £164, that being the amount still due 
upon his costs of the action. Their gross contempt of 
court had prevented them from getting that sum out 
of me. 

Now Shand was a trader of the school whose guiding 
principle was ‘‘ Safety First.’ He preferred small 
transactions settled on a strict cash basis to larger deals 
involving credit. It was his proud boast that throughout 
his career he had never owed any man a penny. 

To a man of this temperament and character the 
sudden demand for the early payment of so large a sum 
came as a severe shock. The demand reached him on a 
Saturday morning, when he at once went round to the 
Tory Club trying to get into touch with those of his 
party friends who were responsible for inducing him to 
commence the suit. He was unsuccessful. They had all 
departed for the week-end to their far-away suburban 
homes and were not expected at the club until the 
Monday. 

Those who saw Shand in his usual place at Ber- 
mondsey Parish Church on the Sabbath morning 
remarked traces of the mental strain under which he was 
labouring. That same afternoon he was found dead 
upon the couch to which he had resorted for his customary 
after-dinner nap ! 


CHAPTER IX 


THE GILDED CHAMBER 
1880 anp 1894 


As becomes a militant Radical, it has often fallen to my 
lot to find myself in collision with the obstructive branch 
of the legislature, and from a number of such instances 
the two selected to be here chronicled occurred in the 
years 1880 and 1894. In the earlier one the bone of 
contention was the Bill introduced by Mr. Gladstone and 
passed through the Commons for the suspension of 
evictions in Ireland, only to be ruthlessly destroyed by 
the chamber of landlords, the first of a series of actions 
which are largely responsible for the present tragic situa- 
tion in the sister isle. 

The rejection of that measure by the Lords was the 
cause of much excitement in England, and among the 
manifestations of public opinion so evoked not the least 
noteworthy was the resolution placed on the order paper 
of the Commons by T. P. O’Connor, who had been 
returned at the preceding election for the Borough of 
Galway. It became a simple duty on the part of the 
Radicals of London to organize support for Mr. 
O’Connor’s motion for the abolition of the House of 
Lords. This took the form of a deputation to the hon. 
member at the House while it was in session. Of the 
conference responsible for the arrangements it was my 
privilege to act as hon. secretary. 

The law which ordains that no organized procession 
shall approach within a mile of St. Stephen’s while the 
House is sitting was well known to us, but we desired 


that the deputation should take the form of a demon- 
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stration which would attract public attention, and it was 
determined to drive a coach and horses through the 
police prohibition by summoning the delegates to meet 
me in Westminster Hall. } 

To this end a post card was sent to each delegate 
stating that a deputation would wait upon Mr. O’Connor 
on Monday, August 23, to urge that the motion for the 
abolition of the Lords should be pressed to a division. 
Friends wishing to join the deputation were requested to 
assemble in Westminster Hall, on the right-hand side, 
near the steps leading to St. Stephen’s Hall. 

At that day Westminster Hall was open to the public, 
forming, in fact, the principal entrance to both chambers. 
The first of the M.P.s to be approached soliciting co- 
operation was Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. I had informed 
the hon. member of my intended visit and its object, and 
upon my arrival I found him in a towering rage. 

He described our suggested deputation en masse as 
being an infringement of the orders of the House which 
he was quite unable to support. So strongly did he feel 
on the subject that he might, perhaps, regard it as his 
duty to inform the authorities of our intention, so that 
they might be able to prevent us holding the demon- 
Stration. 

I need hardly say that Mr. Bradlaugh was the last man 
from whom I expected such a reception. I reminded 
him that there were within the precincts of the House 
several apartments capable of accommodating the depu- 
tation, that no more suitable place could be suggested 
for the interview, that those portions of the House were 
not likely to be in use, and that the upkeep of the 
Parliament buildings were defrayed out of the taxes; but 
to all these considerations Mr. Bradlaugh turned a deaf 
ear. Before the rather stormy interview closed I extracted 
from the hon. member a promise that he would put his 
refusal into writing, so that it might be read to the next 
delegate meeting, and in due course there came this 
letter : 
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“ 
“Dear Sir, House oF Commons. 


““T am exceedingly glad that the London clubs intend 
to support Mr. T. P. O’Connor; my friends are now working 
with petitions, etc. I fear that the rules and orders of the 
House forbid my complying with your request, as members 
are prohibited from introducing strangers either into the 
House, or lobbies, or library, or tea-room while the House 
is sitting. 

“*T happened to take a solicitor into the library to-day, and 
had my attention called by the officials to the standing order. 
I know it is often broken, but I always like to be in the right, 
and could not put myself in the position to be snubbed. 

** Yours sincerely, 
**C, BRADLAUGH.” 


The first thing to note about this letter is the mildness 
of its phraseology as compared with that used by Mr. 
Bradlaugh during the interview. The reading of this 
refusal was received with universally expressed regret, but 
it was decided to adhere to the programme as originally 
drawn, for it seldom happens that the defection of any 
one individual suffices to disturb a public movement. 

In consultation with several of Mr. O’Connor’s 
colleagues it was pointed out that as theymotion was an 

-attack upon the Upper House, it was extremely probable 
that the officials of the Commons would not go out of 
their way to place one of the apartments at our disposal. 
It was accordingly resolved that the large hall of the 
Westminster Palace Hotel should be secured beforehand. 
This part of the arrangement was known to but few. 

On my arrival I found some six hundred delegates 
already in possession of Westminster Hall, causing much 
excitement both in the Lobbies and the House itself, and. 
on reaching the Lobby I was informed that Inspector 
Denning desired to see me immediately. While awaiting 
his appearance I induced some of the members to secure 
me an interview with the Serjeant-at-Arms, in order that 
I might formally request him to secure for the deputation 
the use of one of the large rooms. 
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Several of the members present joined in this appeal, 
but only to meet with a curt and frigid refusal. As a last 
resort I suggested that we might be permitted to conduct 
our business in the place where the deputation was now 
assembled—viz., in Westminster Hall itself. The 
Serjeant-at-Arms seemed to be much amused by this 
daring suggestion, and with a very courtly but sardonic 
smile he replied: ‘‘ That is a matter you must arrange 
with the inspector in charge of the police.” 

The inspector had by this time come upon the scene, 
and to him I repeated the request for a room. His reply 
was: “‘ I have no power to grant so impossible a request, 
and I must now order you and your friends to clear out 
at once.” 

Upon reaching the hall we found that the six hundred 
had become seven hundred, and others were still arriving. 
All were manifesting impatience for the proceedings to 
begin, so I made one more appeal to be permitted to 
remain. Now, Inspector Denning was an exceedingly 
good-natured man, and, moreover, his tenure of office in 
the Houses of Parliament had been tolerably free from 
the invasion of mobs and the resultant scenes; so he 
turned to me in the most good-humoured fashion, with 
a plea that I should get my. friends to depart as quickly 
and as quietly as possible. 

Proceeding to put his plan into operation, I began to 
address the crowd from the topmost step, supported by 
the inspector and about a score of members. I had not 
got very far before I was forcibly pulled up with the 
remark; ‘‘ You are making a speech; no speeches can 
be permitted here.’’ Turning to the inspector, I replied : 
‘‘T am just doing what you asked me to do—trying to 
get these friends to disperse peaceably.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but you must do it without making a speech.” 
‘*Oh,”’ I replied. ‘‘Do you suggest that I should go 
down and whisper in each one’s ear the message to go? 
If that is your meaning, how long will it take to get them 
all out ?’? He permitted me to resume, and in a minute 
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or so stopped me again. Overcoming the objection, I 
resumed my speech. When he pulled me up for the 
third time my temper was quite exhausted, and in a very 
angry tone, loud enough to be heard by everyone, I 
turned to him and remarked that if he interfered with me 
again while engaged in doing his work I would turn the 
matter into his hands, when he and his men could get the 
people out as best they could. This had the desired 
effect, and I encountered no further molestation. 

At the onset of my speech I had called my messenger 
and commissioned him publicly to go across to the West- 
minster Palace Hotel and hire the hall. He had been 
apprised of the facts and instructed to return in the course 
of ten minutes, and it was my object to keep the crowd 
inside the hall until his return. In the doing of this 
Inspector Denning, by his repeated interruptions, had 
unconsciously aided me. In due course came the message, 
“Hall engaged ; ready in fifteen minutes,’’ whereupon I 
proceeded, as I thought, to make what would be my 
valedictory address, when I felt my arm tightly gripped, 
and the inspector hissed into my ear for the fourth time : 
‘* You must not speak here!’’ I assured him that to do 
so was far from my thoughts, but it was my simple duty 
to dismiss that distinguished congregation from the 
precincts of the House in a state of perfect peace and 
goodwill to all mankind. 

The demonstration in the hall of the hotel was a great 
success. Enough members of Parliament came across to 
have kept the speaking going for an all-night sitting. 
““T. P.” received a great ovation, and the Press the next 
day teemed with reports of a ‘‘ great demonstration 
against the House of Lords,’’ which proved to be the 
fillip for the raising of the cry in modern times of ‘‘ Down 
with the Lords !”’ 

I have since often smiled at the unique spectacle 
presented in Westminster Hall that August evening. 
My appearance as a speaker on that top step of the 
historic flight, with the head of the police watching me 
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like a hawk to see that I did not transgress the rules of 
the House, the while the whole House of Commons had 
its usual somnolent serenity disturbed by the sudden 
incursion of some seven hundred citizens, enraged beyond 
silent endurance by the rash, selfish, unwise action of 
the ‘‘ Upper House.’ I still feel that to have spoken 
even for twenty minutes in that historic chamber is an 
experience not accorded to any other person now living. 


The other occasion took place some fourteen years 
later. While scanning the newspapers on the morning 
of February 10, 1894, I gleaned that on the preceding 
day the House of Lords had so mutilated the Parish 
Councils Bill then before Parliament as to impose upon 
the inhabitants of the Metropolis severe disabilities as 
compared with those in every other part of the kingdom. 
Thus, while in every other parish in England and Wales 
having five hundred or more inhabitants, every rated 
householder, whatever the rateable value of his house, 
might become a member of the local sanitary authority, 
in the populous parishes of London the old property 
qualification was to be continued, for the Lords had 
struck out of the Bill the clause under which it was 
‘proposed to reform the civic government of London. 

In arriving at such a decision their lordships had 
practically declared that the vast majority of the rated 
householders of London, the capital city of the Empire 
and the largest city in the world, were unfitted for the 
responsibilities of local government. 

The Vestry of Bermondsey was due to meet on the 
following Monday, and, viewing the act of the Lords as 
being a stigma which it would be degrading to accept 
silently, I resolved to try and induce the Vestry to 
demonstrate against the excision of the clause relating to 
London, and demanding its restoration to the Bill. In 
both respects success crowned my efforts. At the Vestry 
I was spared the ordeal of introducing the subject, for 
the law clerk, in pursuance of his duties, directed the 
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attention of the Vestry to the matter and asked for 
instructions thereon. The only response to this pertinent 
request was the tame suggestion that the clerk do write 
a letter of protest, and to this I moved as an amendment 
that the Vestry do organize a public demonstration 
against the action of the Lords, and that a special com- 
mittee be elected to carry it out. This, after a very short 
debate, was agreed to, the special committee was elected, 
and upon it I very easily found a place.. For the first 
time in my experience as a vestryman I was able to 
observe complete unanimity upon one point; it was 
admitted upon all hands that by personal resistance to 
the property qualification I had earned the right to be 
regarded as a leader upon this question, and when the 
committee was formed I was unanimously chosen as its 
chairman. Unfortunately I happened to have just then a 
good deal of time upon my hands, and for that week 
I gave the whole of my time to the work of the 
committee. 

By this means I was able to speed up the work very 
considerably—a very important consideration in view of 
the short time available for preparation. The first meeting 
of the committee took place on the Tuesday evening, and 
on the following Monday the Commons were to consider 
the Lords’ amendments, so that our demonstration, to be 
effective, must be held on or before the following Sunday, 
leaving jusi five days wherein to make the arrangements. 
To fill Trafalgar Square at such short notice seemed 
almost impossible. 

A hurried meeting of the committee was held imme- 
diately the Vestry had closed, whereat it was determined 
that in view of all the circumstances Sunday afternoon 
would be the most suitable time. The law clerk was 
instructed to telephone Scotland Yard first thing on 
Tuesday morning to book the Square for Sunday after- 
noon, and when we met that evening the Square had 
been secured. We decided to dispense with posters and 
to rely upon handbills, together with a memorial setting 
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forth the effect of the property qualification upon the 
electorate of the parish, to be sent to members of Par- 
liament, the London County Council, vestries and 
district boards, and the London clubs. 

To show the extent to which the Lords had decided 
that the inhabitants of Bermondsey should continue to 
be disfranchised it is only necessary to look at the return : 


Qualification for vestrymen, £25 rateable value. 
Qualification for guardians, £35 rateable value. 
Number of inhabitant occupiers, 12,804. 

Number of inhabitant occupiers disqualified, 10,587. 
Number of female occupiers rated, 1,292. 

Number of female occupiers disqualified, 1,238. 
Number of streets in the parish, 337. 

Number of streets in which all the occupiers are disquali- 
fied, 227. ; 
Rateable value of property occupied by persons who are 

disqualified to serve as vestrymen, £158,410. 
Rateable value of property occupied by persons who are 
disqualified to serve as guardians, £182,640. 


The letter, signed by the clerk to the Vestry, which 
accompanied the memorial and invited attendance in 
Trafalgar Square on Sunday afternoon, opened thus: 


** LorDS OR PEOPLE! WHICH SHALL RULE? 
““Under the present law ninety per cent. of the house- 
holders of this parish are disqualified from becoming members 
of this Board !” 


The Government Bill proposed to remove this dis- 
qualification, to alter the present scandalous method of 
elections, to supply proper registers of voters; but the 
House of Lords had struck this clause out of the Bill. 

With only an interval of four days wherein to make all 
the arrangements, it was impossible to obtain from the 
various local boards of the Metropolis any official support ; 
all that could be done under the circumstances was to 
send personal invitations to vestrymen, guardians, and 
members of district boards. It was of the utmost im- 
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portance that the Square should be filled, and the short- 
ness of the period for preparation was a great obstacle. 

The fact of Sunday being chosen gave much cause for 
anxiety. Not that we had any real choice upon this 
point ; Sunday was the only possible day for the meeting. 
Nevertheless, we were fearful that many would be absent 
from Trafalgar Square because of the day, but amongst 
the correspondence sent to the Town Hall was a letter 
from Dr. Scott Lidgett. This we decided to print in 
handbill form and distribute widely as an antidote to any 
Sabbatarian prejudice which might arise—a purpose that 
it served admirably. Dr. Scott Lidgett said: 


**T cannot possibly be at the demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square, but I should not like any uncertainty to exist as to 
my views on the vestry clause in the Parish Councils Bill. 
When I remember the sanitary interests committed to the 
London vestries, their great importance to the whole com- 
munity, especially to the poorer members of it, and observe 
the anomalies and injustice of our present electoral law, 
which prevents the people from safeguarding those interests, 
I feel it to be not only a political but a religious duty to insist 
upon the proposed reform being carried into law. I shall be 
glad, if it seems fitting to you, that this expression of my 
convictions should be read to the meeting.” 


We were favoured by the clerk of the weather. It was 
a grey day, but quite dry, with a temperature pleasantly 
warm for February, and the Square was filled to over- 
flowing, the demeanour of the crowd being marked by a 
serious earnestness which was very impressive. 

We had arranged six platforms and allotted to each 
ten speakers, and all were required. The chairmen 
were selected from the Vestries of Battersea, Bethnal 
Green, Camberwell, Lambeth, Mile End, and Shoreditch. 
The resolution, put simultaneously and enthusiastically 
adopted, ran thus: 


‘“‘That this meeting emphatically condemns the action of 
the House of Lords in striking out the clause for the reform 
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of the London vestries from the Parish Councils Bill, and 
urges Her Majesty’s Government to insist upon the Bill being 
restored to the form in which it originally passed the House 
of Commons. 

‘“ That in view of the repeated obstruction of the Hereditary 
Chamber to the legislative enactments of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, this meeting is further of opinion that the House 
of Lords is a mischievous and useless institution which should 
forthwith be abolished. 

“* That the Clerk to the Vestry of Bermondsey be instructed 
to send copies of this resolution to the Premier, the President 
of the Local Government Board, and the Marquis of Salis- 
bury.” 

On the following Tuesday the House of Commons 
unanimously insisted upon reinserting the London clause 
in the Bill, and on the following Friday the House of 
Lords accepted the inevitable, not a single Peer, tem- 
poral or spiritual, daring to raise his voice in support of 
the action taken fourteen days earlier. Thus ended the 
Property Qualification! The Times in its report said : 


‘*The gathering was absolutely unique, being the first 
popular demonstration ever held in the Square by a metro- 
politan vestry. The members of the Bermondsey Vestry who 
were responsible for the demonstration are to be congratu- 
lalted upon the success of the undertaking. 

‘When Mr. Stockbridge opened the meeting shortly after 
three o’clock he was faced by one of the largest audiences 
ever assembled in the Square. It will be to the eternal credit 
of the Vestry of Bermondsey that it has inaugurated the 
campaign against the administration of the House of Lords, 
and it remains for other democratic bodies to follow so good 
a lead.” 


Amongst the members of Parliament who took part in 
the meeting were Mr. Naoroji and Dr. Tanner, the ever 
popular Irishman. The latter in his speech declared, in 
the language of Lord Salisbury, that he spoke as “‘an 
Irish Hottentot ’’ and in the presence of Lord Salisbury’s 
‘“black man.’ Not the least interesting feature of the 
genial doctor’s speech was his parody on ‘‘ The Wearing 
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of the Green’’—made the more enjoyable to a Cockney 
audience by the rich Irish brogue of Dr. Tanner. Here 
are two of the verses : 


‘© Paddy, dear, and did ye hear 
The news that’s going round? 
The House of Lords skedaddling, 
And Salisbury gone to ground ! 


“*No longer to their guns they stand; 
E’en mitres can’t be seen. 
The shamrock, thistle, leek, and rose 
Will sweep them from the scene.” 


CHAPTER X 


IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW 
1894 


“Guilty ’: Fined £10. 


In the year 1894 the Tory Government introduced their 
Employers’ Liability Bill, and with a view to making the 
measure known to those directly affected by its provisions, 
the supporters of the Government decided to hold big 
meetings in working-class centres at which the scope of 
the Bill might be explained. It was decreed that the first 
meeting should be held at Bermondsey Town Hall. 
The local arrangements were in the hands of the Ber- 
mondsey Constitutional Association, and it was an- 
nounced that the chosen advocate of the boon of 
‘‘Employers’ Liability ’’ to the workers of Bermondsey 
was to be Lord Dudley ! 

In the light of his lordship’s subsequent career it may 
appear unreasonable that every trade unionist in the 
district felt deeply the affront contained in the proposal 
that they should be lectured upon such a topic by one 
whom they regarded as a sprig of the aristocracy without 
either the knowledge of the employer or the experience 
of the worker to qualify him for the job, but such was the 
case. So deeply was the selection of Lord Dudley 
resented that the South Side Labour Protection League, 
the most aggressive organization in the district, decided 
to hold a counter demonstration. For this purpose they 
hired the large committee room at the Town Hall for the 
same evening as the promoters of the Dudley meeting 
had taken the big hall upstairs. The Dudley meeting 
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was to commence at 8, that of the Labour Protection 
League at 6.30. It was to be addressed by J. Havelock 
Wilson. 

When these arrangements became known to the Tory 
organizers they commenced to assail the Vestry clerk, 
denying his right to let the lower room in such circum- 
stances, and calling upon him to cancel the letting. 
This the clerk refused to do, and it became necessary 
for the General Purposes Committee, of which I was 
chairman, to sit nightly so as to be able to advise the 
clerk. Then the Tories started the rumour, for which 
there was no foundation, that I was responsible for the 
action of the South Side Labour Protection League, and 
that the opposition meeting had been arranged at my 
instigation. The night of the meetings duly arrived; 
the lower hall proved inadequate to accommodate all who 
desired to attend the conference, and when the proceed- 
ings terminated the corridor contained a large crowd, 
many of whom were disappointed at not being able to 
secure admission. By this time the staircases to the big 
hall, which were situated at the end of the now crowded 
corridor, were lined with a double row of special 
stewards, mostly retired policemen and ex-service men, 
who had been engaged by the promoters of the Dudley 
meeting. 

At first these gentlemen showed some opposition to 
the desire of the people in the corridor to ascend to the 
upper hail. There were, however, some eight hundred 
irate trade unionists to deal with, and except at one 
point where a few blows were exchanged, the stewards 
ultimately allowed the crowd to pass upstairs. Thus, by 
eight o’clock, two-thirds of the floor of the hall was 
occupied by about a thousand eager opponents. 

Lord Dudley was by no means an accomplished 
speaker, and by twenty minutes past eight the platform 
was deserted by him and his party. A few minutes later 
Mr. Havelock Wilson was in the chair, and from then 
until ten o’clock, when the audience went quietly home, 
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the Government measure was roundly condemned by a 
succession of trade union speakers. For about ten 
minutes between 8.10 and 8.20 the proceedings took a 
violent turn; some twenty chairs were smashed and 
about the same number of persons sustained more or less 
serious knocks. This trouble was entirely due to the fact 
that one of his lordship’s most impulsive supporters on 
the platform, enraged beyond all reason at the interrup- 
tions that came from the body of the hall, picked up a 
chair and hurled it among the audience! 

I had no part whatever in the proceedings ; my presence 
in the building being solely due to my being chairman 
of the committee then sitting. Imagine my surprise, 
therefore, when a few days later I was served with a 
summons for assault, riotous assembly, and endangering 
the public peace. So once more was I to be made the 
victim of Tory vengeance ! 

Knowing the impossibility of connecting me with the 
disturbance, my Tory persecutors had linked with me on 
the summons an old friend, Tom Swales, who had un- 
doubtedly during the excitement on the stairs exchanged 
blows with one or more of the stewards—he had spent 
several years of an active life in Australia, there acquir- 
ing the ‘‘ Anzac”’ touch. 

‘Thus for the third time within five years a defence 
committee came into being on my behalf, and by a 
curious chance Mr. Horace Avory, who had prosecuted 
for the Vestry after the previous trouble, was retained 
for my defence, while the prosecution engaged the 
services of Mr. R. O. Cluer, who had conducted my 
case in the earlier stages of the Quo warranto proceed- 
ings. In due course the magistrate committed us to the 
South London Sessions, and from the outset the local 
Tories spared no bitterness in their attempt to dispose 
once for all of my influence and participation in local 
affairs. When on our first appearance before the magis- 
trate Mr. Cluer came across the court to shake hands, 
some of them regarded the incident with such malignant 
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suspicion that they flew at their solicitor and hazarded 
the opinion that the prosecution might have been in 
“safer ’’ hands. 

Their spleen carried them to extraordinary lengths. 
On the opening day of the trial the gentleman who threw 
the first chair at the Town Hall and so precipitated the 
disturbance, stationed himself close to the entrance to 
the jury room. His brother was with him, and never a 
juryman entered the court without first getting a hand- 
shake from one of the pair. These two brothers were 
leading witnesses for the prosecution. They were also 
proprietors of a paving contractors’ business, and up to 
the time when I appeared on the Vestry nearly every 
contract for street paving given out by the Vestry was 
secured by their firm. Now, however, the Vestry was 
its own contractor. This by the way. 

Throughout the trial no word of evidence was spoken 
implicating me in the disturbance in the hall. Among 
our witnesses were three of the reporters who were 
present at the meeting in their official capacity, who 
testified that while the proceedings during the ten 
minutes were of a lively character, there was an entire 
absence of violence on the part of the audience until the 
chair was thrown from the platform, which incident, in 
their opinion, was responsible for all that followed. 

On our side Mr. Avory made what was to most people 
before the verdict was given a perfect answer to the 
charge, and the jury’s verdict of ‘‘ Guilty”’ created a 
sensation in court. It was then sought to prove that 
I had been previously convicted at the same court of 
forcibly entering the Town Hall and damaging the build- 
ing. This was responsible for what I have always 
regarded as an interesting admission on the part of 
Mr. Avory. He at once rose to enter a protest, and the 
Judge adjourned the proceedings until the next morning 
in ordet to enable counsel to place before him the exact 
terms of the verdict in the previous case in which Mr. 
Avory led for the prosecution. Commenting on that 
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verdict next morning Mr. Avory described it as a virtual 
acquittal. 

The next morning there was a long wait before the 
Judge came on the Bench. He was known to be in his 
room the whole time, and rumour has it that he stated 
his intention of inflicting imprisonment in my case. To 
this course the other magistrate on the Bench raised 
strenuous opposition, hence the delay. Some reflection 
of such a determination is to be observed in the actual 
decision. 

In the event the Judge imposed fines in my case of 
4lo, and in that of Swales of £5. In response to my 
appeal I was allowed a fortnight in which to pay, and by 
the end of that time the committee had been able to raise 
nearly nine pounds, the balance coming out of my own 
pocket. Before leaving the dock I insisted upon uttering 
a vigorous protest against what I then described and still 
describe as a most unjust verdict, not a tittle of evidence 
being given against me. 

The result of this trial has but confirmed my worst 
suspicions with regard to the manner in which our 
judicial system is too often administered, and the special 
efforts I put forth in previous cases are more than 
justified. Conscious of my innocence I took no steps to 
avoid conviction, I even left my prosecutors free to shake 
hands with the jury. In this matter I did not exercise my 
right of self-defence. I was convicted without a scrap of 
evidence being tendered of my guilt, the intention being 
to put me in gaol for six months. This is reflected in the 
disparity of the fines; in the case of the man whose guilt 
was never denied, the fine is 45, while in the case of 
him against whom no evidence had been tendered, the 
fine is doubled ! 

This episode did not close without another disturbance 
with my old acquaintance, the official at the Sessions 
offices, who had raised such strong objection to allowing 
me access to the panel of jurymen who were to try me in 
1889. Reasonably enough, as it appeared to me, I 
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demanded a receipt upon paying the fine. I was in- 
formed that the Queen never gave receipts. This pro- 
voked the reply: ‘‘ Perhaps not, but at the moment my 
dealings are not with Her Majesty.’’ That was enough; 
my refusal to hand over the money without getting an 
acknowledgment provoked quite an angry duel. Eventu- 
ally, from a book of such documents, prepared for the 
particular purpose, he filled in and handed me the 
receipt, a copy of which is here reproduced. This docu- 
ment I still regard as not the least interesting memento 
in my possession of one of the occasions when I was in 
the ‘‘ grip of the law.’’ 


No. 124. SESSIONS HOUSE, 
NeEwincTon, S.E., 
May 25, 1894. 


Received of Mr. F. W. Soutter 
the sum of ten pounds for fine 
imposed in court in Reg. v. 
Soutter and Swales. 


410:0:0 A. B.D. Tour, 


For Clerk of the Peace for the 
Sessions at Newington. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE FIRST WOMAN RATE COLLECTOR 
1894 


Nor the least curious feature of this very curious Board 
of Governors and Directors of the Poor was its methods 
of collecting the rates. Bermondsey folk were in the 
bulk very poor people, and in common justice the cost of 
collection required to be the lowest possible. Instead, it ~ 
was the highest. The convenience of the persons who 
had to pay the rates should have been studied in every 
way, but quite the opposite plan was in practice when I 
found my way to the Board. The rates were not payable 
at the Town Hall; in order to pay your quota to the 
common fund a call had to be made at the private house 
of the collector on such days and at such hours as he 
might determine. Each of the four rate collectors was 
left entirely free to make these arrangements just as his 
own convenience dictated. One bad result of this was to 
be found in the fact that the number of summonses issued 
each quarter was greatly in excess of what it would have 
been had more frequent and convenient opportunities 
for payment been given. The Board cared only for 
the comfort and affluence of their overpaid collectors, 
and apparently regarded the ratepayers as being mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the officials’ 
benefit. 

I found four persons in possession as collectors, taking 
between them some £2,200 per annum; they were paid 
by commission ona generous scale. Number one received 
4400 a year. He carried on the business of an estate 
and house agent, and was also collector of income tax. 


The collection of the parochial rates was left almost 
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entirely in the hands of a very capable assistant, who, if 
report spoke truly, was paid a salary by the appointed 
‘collector’ of £90 a year. Number two’s commission 
touched £500 per annum; he also held the office of 
collector of taxes in the most lucrative ward. He bore 
the reputation of being a really wealthy man; certainly 
the way he spent his holidays bore out this rumour, for 
he invariably visited the most stylish of watering-places, 
putting up at the most expensive hotels. Rumour had it, 
also, that he acted as money-lender to private and selected 
clients, among whom might often have been found many 
of the members of the Vestry and of the Board whose 
servant he was supposed to be. Be this as it may, I 
happen to know that upon the Vestry polling day he 
- exhibited a regard almost amounting to veneration for 
the success of the ‘‘ old gang’s” election ticket. It was 
this gentleman who gave me so much trouble for several 
years. 

Seated in the polling booth, having sole charge of the 
register upon which the election was being taken, he had 
in his hands the power of disfranchising electors. After 
five o’clock, when the bulk of the workmen came up to 
vote, mainly for the Progressive ticket, his ability to find 
the voters’ names quickly almost disappeared. In some 
cases this dilatory form of obstruction would be varied, 
and the voter would be told that his name was not to be 
found in the book. In the event of any remonstrance the 
constable would be ordered by this rate collector to eject 
the irate voter. 

On many an election evening, long before I became a 
vestryman, have I been fetched out of my house by 
persons so treated. 

Invariably I used to take them back and demand the 
reason of the refusal, with the result that a ballot paper 
was issued to them. It was not a pleasant duty; rough 
language was generally the order of the day, and more 
than once I was threatened with ejection,.to be followed 
by arrest. However, after three years of this sort of 
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thing the guilty person dropped the practice and became 
a model of propriety in the election booth. 

Number three’s commission reached £750 per annum, 
causing the post to become the envy of every other official. 
This collector also ran a biggish retail coal business, and 
employed as his assistant a hard-working clerk, whose 
salary cannot be described as princely, for it did not 
exceed 35s. per week. 

Number four’s commission touched £600 per annum. 
He also ran a successful house and estate business, 
besides being the senior partner in a large cement and 
drain-pipe firm in the adjoining ward. His assistants 
were his wife and three able daughters, and he died a 
wealthy man. Everything connected with rate collecting 
was kept as a close preserve by the ‘‘old gang.’” The 
Finance Committee, in whom was vested the control of 
the collectors, was manned entirely by Tories; no Pro- 
gressive was allowed to sit on it with the exception of 
Joe Widdows, he being regarded as a ‘‘safe’’ man. It 
was from him that we got from time to time hints of rate 
collecting scandals. 

After two years of watchful effort the death of number 
one enabled us to get a footing within the charmed circle. 
For the vacant post there was a most undignified scramble. 
The very efficient clerk of the late collector was induced 
to put in an application, but the ‘“‘old gang’’ would 
have none of him; they were not to be diverted from 
giving the ‘‘job’”’ to an old party pal by any such 
common consideration as long and faithful service 
coupled with full knowledge of the work. The Board 
was divided thus: 17 Progressives, 39 Tories—a hostile 
majority of more than two toone. The seventeen resolved 
to support the junior who knew the job, and by much 
strenuous effort got the commission of £400 reduced to 
a salary of £230. 

The sittings of the Governors and Directors had never 
attracted the general public. It was seldom that the 
number present in the public gallery reached a baker’s 
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dozen, and in this fact lay much of the strength of the 
majority. This knowledge impelled me to an unusual 
effort to get, if for this night only, the public gallery 
filled. This intention was confirmed when I found that 
the local paper contained no notice of the meeting, and, 
regarding this as part of the Tory plan to get their “‘ pal’’ 
the job, I resolved upon a counter-attack in the form of a 
handbill, which stated : 


““On Wednesday next at 6 p.m. the Governors and Directors 
will meet at the Town Hall to appoint a new Rate Collector. 
The public gallery will be open, and every inhabitant is 
entitled to attend. 

“*It was proposed to promote to this office a present 
employé of the Board who has served the parish honestly and 
faithfully for fourteen years, and so give to the servants of 
the parish an incentive to study the interests of the parishioners 
by putting the whole of their energies into the work. 

“But so SENSIBLE A PROPOSAL DID NOT SUIT A CERTAIN 
CLIQUE, AS SEVERAL OF THEIR POLITICAL CHUMS COVETED THE 
EASY JOB. 

‘* Eight pounds of your money has been wasted upon 
printing and advertisements in order to give them the oppor- 
tunity of giving the job to a pal in the form of a 

“* CONSERVATIVE AND UNIONIST PRIMROSE LEAGUER ! 

“Fellow ratepayers, come and see for yourselves who 
supports this nice little political family arrangement. 

‘* AS THE LOCAL PAPER CONTAINS NO NOTICE OF THE MEETING, 
I FELT IT NECESSARY TO LET YOU KNOW BY MEANS OF THIS BILL.” 


This plain-spoken statement had full effect ; the public 
gallery was crowded to suffocation, while more than one 
hundred persons vainly clamoured for admittance, and, 
best of all, the ‘‘ old gang’’ was beaten. The Primrose 
Leaguer was returned without thanks to his worthy 
primrose dames, and the good and faithful servant was 
given his well-merited promotion. How did the seven- 
teen manage to defeat the thirty-nine? Largely through 
the presence of the public shaming many of the majority 
into voting on the sensible side. The new appointment 
effected a saving of £170 per annum. This was the first 
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occasion upon which the power of ‘‘ public watching ”’ 
was exercised, but fortune decreed it was not to be the last. 

Our next tussle with the majority was of a much more 
determined character, and all our ingenuity was needed 
to secure the victory. Number three came home from a 
carousal at the West End of London about half-past 
three on a cold, frosty winter’s morn, and in alighting 
from the hansom cab tripped on a slippery morsel, 
was carried into his house with a badly fractured skull, 
and in twenty-four hours was dead. 

To fill the vacancy so created plunged the Board of 
Governors and Directors into a hotly contested election 
fight, and out of the contest emerged the first woman 
elected to the position of collector of rates in a London 
parish. The fight began over the question who should 
prepare the way, and obstruction became paramount. 

The majority would not allow us to sit on any com- 
mittee, and we determined that the Finance Committee, 
from which we were barred, should no longer rule the 
roost, and after a prolonged and bitter fight the question 
was referred to a committee of the whole Board. 

By this means both Press and public were shut out, 
but the ‘‘ seventeen ’’ were there, and after two prolonged 
sittings we had succeeded in effecting some measure of 
reform. 

The ward was to be divided between two collectors, 
who were to give their whole time to the duties for a 
salary of £250 each, thus saving £250 to the ratepayers. 
We proposed successively salaries of £150 and £200, 
but the majority were cocksure of an easy victory for 
their brace of friends, so kept the salary at the higher 
figure. Could they have foreseen the result, my more 
economical proposal of £150 would have received their 
support. After the result the more candid of them 
admitted that the salary for which they had voted was 
too high. 

The question of candidates was a difficult one. We 
recognized at the onset that a candidate chosen from the 
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ranks of the Progressives was an impossibility. The 
majority soon made their choice by selecting the sons of 
two well-to-do publicans, each of whom then held quite 
decent clerkships in the City. My choice for one of the 
appointments was arrived at with equal speed. The late 
collector had left a widow with seven children, all of 
school age, totally unprovided for. His life had been 
insured for £1,000, which was swallowed up in clearing 
off the heavy liabilities. Every quarter he was behind 
with the rate moneys to the extent of some £250, and 
this was well known to the ‘‘ old gang,’’ but kept secret 
from everybody else. He had also led a dissolute life, so 
altogether his widow must for many years have had a 
hard and unpleasant time. 

Mrs. Hollands was a very superior woman in every 
respect, giving promise of full ability to do the work 
with credit to herself. But there was one fly in the 
ointment; she was in politics a Tory, besides being a 
conscientious member of the Church of England, and for 
each of these reasons several of my colleagues hesitated 
to promise their support. However, I determined to 
stick to the proposal all the closer by reason of this timid 
opposition. Our second choice compels the introduction 
of an old personal friend, but an equally ancient political 
opponent, Mr. John Dumphreys, the Tory working man, 
who in 1885 went to Birmingham, where he began by 
opposing Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and ended by con- 
verting the people’s ‘‘ Joe,’’ as he then loved to describe 
himself, to the devious paths of Tariff Reform. 

Just as his distinguished convert was best known to 
the people of faithful ‘‘ Brum’”’ as ‘‘ Joe,’”’ so was the 
man who claims to have converted him best known to 
the good folk of Bermondsey as ‘‘ Good Old Jack.’’ For 
over twenty years Jack and I were close neighbours, while 
Dr. Cooper, or, as Jack preferred to style him, ‘‘ The 
Doctor,”’ lived within ten doors of Jack’s residence. At 
the time we are now dealing with Jack was paying the 
penalty of his devotion to his party and the work of the 
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London School Board, of which he had been a member 
for some years. While absent from the workshop en- 
gaged upon his public duties he was discharged from 
the firm where he had been employed for a quarter of a 
century as a currier and shaver of the best fancy leather. 
His eldest son was also seeking a job. 

Thus it fell out that when I called upon ‘‘ The Doctor”’ 
for the purpose of digging out a second candidate I was 
saluted with the cry: ‘‘ Why not run Jack’s son?” I 
replied: ‘‘ That’s the very thing.’ ‘‘ Then go you 
round, and if he is at home bring him back with you, so 
that we can fix it up straight away.”’ 

At first Dumphreys pére was inclined to throw cold 
water on the scheme, assuring us that his party, including 
thirty of the thirty-nine, hated him and all his belongings 
to such an extent that they would spare no effort to secure 
the defeat of his boy. At last he succumbed to our 
entreaty, and when bidding us good-night said we had 
placed him under a lifelong obligation by the timely 
suggestion and generous offer we had made. 

Many times since I have pondered over that unique 
gathering. Dr. Cooper, who for a quarter of a century 
acted as chief local Liberal organizer, who captured 
Bermondsey in 1906 with the record majority of seven- 
teen hundred votes; his invited guest, the Tory working- 
man candidate, who fought Chamberlain, Will Crooks, 
and John Burns, and wound up his public career by 
becoming member for Bermondsey upon the doctor’s 
decease. 

There were sixty applications for the two posts. In 
secret session these were reduced to six, and from the 
first it was easily seen that ‘‘ Jack’s’’ estimate of his 
party was only too true. They were equally determined 
that Mrs. Hollands should not be appointed. 

There was a terrific struggle over the hour the meeting 
should be held. The usual hour was 6 p.m., but the 
Tories favoured a morning meeting, apparently because 
the public gallery would then be empty. 
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Requisitions for different hours were put in from both 
sides, and eleven on a Monday morning was finally 
selected. Naturally this decision necessitated the issue 
of another handbill. This is how it ran: 


#250 A YEAR FOR A NICE EASY JOB! 


It has been decided that the appointment of two Rate 
Collectors shall be settled at eleven o’clock on Monday 
morning next (Noy. 19). This nice family party arrange- 
ment has been made in the hope that no ratepayer will 
be in the public gallery to see how the old gang manage 
to pitchfork two of their pals into these very comfortable 
berths. 


RATEPAYERS OF BERMONDSEY ! 


If you wish to see justice done and the appointments 
‘given to the best and most deserving candidates, turn up 
on Monday morning punctually at 10.45 in the public 
gallery at the Town Hall, and see for yourselves how 
your precious Governors vote for their 


DEAR OLD Pats! 


As the election was fixed for eleven the next morning, 
four of us met on the Sunday evening at Dr. Cooper’s 
house to arrange matters. We were first to try and get 
the voting to be by elimination, then, on the first round, 
the seventeen Progressives were to vote for all the can- 
didates except the first Tory favourite, this method being 
followed in the second round against the second Tory 
favourite, and continued in the next two rounds, our 
anticipation being that in that way we could eliminate 
the four opposing candidates, leaving safe both Mrs. 
Hollands and jack’s son. 

The thirty-nine went to the election a rambling mob; 
half of them voted for all six candidates, whereas our 
refusal to vote for the first favourite left him with seven- 
teen votes less than anyone else, and out he went. When 
his ‘‘ stable companion ’”’ shared the same fate the faces 
of the thirty-nine were a picture to behold. 

With the fifth round our critical moment came, for if 
only seventeen voted for the widow and only twenty of 
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the thirty-nine voted against we could still have been 
defeated. In point of fact, the leaders of the Tory party 
did attempt this plan, Mrs. Hollands being elected by a 
majority of only six, while Dumphreys had to be content 
with two less. One thing and one thing only saved our 
nominees: some eight hundred ratepayers crowded the 
side galleries, and when prominent and ‘well-known Tories 
were observed holding up their hands against Mrs. 
Hollands and Jack’s son, cries of ‘‘Shame!”’ ‘‘ Shame !”’ 
and ‘‘ Pity the widow and fatherless !’’ rang through the 
hall. Such manifestations oft repeated had the desired 
effect ; sufficient of the thirty-nine succumbed, thus saving 
our nominees. 

The scene presented at the Town Hall that morning 
was unique in the history of the Board. When the 
Rector took the chair the ‘‘ gallery’ was packed, to the 
intense discomfort of every occupant. The corridor 
leading to it was also crammed, while the long, wide 
passage forming the members’ entrance was thronged 
from end to end; and as soon as the chairman opened the 
business the public began to express their sense of the 
situation by thumping with fists and feet upon the doors. 
My previous appeals for an adjournment to the large 
hall upstairs were met with such remarks as ‘‘ We are 
not going to be ruled by a ‘ mob’ like this,’’ but as the 
noise grew louder and more insistent the rev. chairman 
ordered the caretaker ‘‘to turn the mob into the street 
and close the outer doors.’’ But the functionary so 
ordered replied ‘‘ that such a thing was impossible, for 
the greater portion of the persons present were amongst 
the oldest and most respectable inhabitants.’’ So when 
a summary ejection by force was seen to be impossible 
the rev. chairman appealed to me to help him out of the 
difficulty. I at once advised an adjournment to the large 
hall, only to meet with the cry, ‘‘ Impossible !’’ where- 
upon I moved ‘‘ That the officials be instructed to prepare 
the large hall, the members to take the floor, the candi- 
dates the stage, and the public the side galleries, and 
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that this Board do adjourn for half an hour pending the 
preparation of the hall.’”? As the Board were by this 
time in a state of blue funk, this was seconded and 
agreed to nem. con. When statesmen and rulers fail, 
““mobs,’’ when properly handled, may prove very useful 
allies. I had only a thousand bills printed, and engaged 
a reliable distributor with the instruction to call at every 
shop in the parish, especially the many small ones, on 
the preceding Saturday, and hand one of the bills to the 
shopkeeper. The attendance reached eight hundred— 
truly a remarkable response. That bill repaid itself 
tenfold. 

A word about my woman candidate. I believe it to be 
the fact that Mrs. Hollands was the first woman elected 
as a collector of rates for a London parish, and several of 
my colleagues voted for her out of sympathy and with 
grave misgivings as to her ability to execute the duties 
of the post. At the time of her election the average 
Briton was in a state of blindness as to the value of 
woman as a national asset. It needed war in its most 
hideous form to enable our blind compatriots to see 
the truth on this all-important point. The events here 
recorded occurred just twenty years before the Germans 
made their assault upon modern civilization. 

Early experimental reforms are not invariably suc- 
cessful, and this should always be borne in mind if 
disappointment is not to ensue; but it is with profound 
satisfaction that I can say that Mrs. Hollands from the 
start became our most successful collector. And that 
upon every ground. Her percentage of moneys collected 
was the largest, her district was always the first cleared, 
and her summonses were always less in number than 
were those of her male colleagues. During the time she 
served the parish not a single complaint was registered 
against her, while her reports were classed Ai and 
occupied the top place. At the expiration of her eighth 
year of faithful service, when she had just turned her 
sixtieth birthday, the Board was revising the system of 
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rate collecting, as the adjoining parish had been added 
' to the area under the control of the Council. 

Mrs. Hollands was consulted as to her desire to con- 
tinue the work. She was told that in view of her splendid 
record the Board would have no option to reappoint her, 
but the work would be somewhat heavier and the pay 
slightly less, whereupon she decided to retire, and the 
Board granted her a pension of the modest amount of £1 
per week. I must confess to a suspicion that if Mrs. 
Hollands had been a man—a mere man—the allowance 
granted to him would have been at least double. 

When I was away at work some distance from London 
Mrs. Hollands called upon my wife and left with her this 
message : 

‘* Please tell your husband how grateful I am to him for 
the efforts he made to get me that job. By it I was enabled 
to get each of my seven children a good education, and as 
they are now all out at work and off my hands, I shall be able 
to do very nicely for the rest of my days upon the pension. 
All this I owe to your husband’s untiring exertions, and to 
him I shall ever be grateful.” 


She lived to draw her pension seven years, and in her 
sixty-seventh year departed from this life, leaving as a 
heritage to her children and her race an unsullied record 
of woman’s work and worth. My humble share in this 
episode is still to me a very pleasant memory. 


CHAPTER XII 


LORD BUCKMASTER’S FIRST BRIEF 
1894 


His Expert Loses an Appointment. 


OnE phase of the work upon the Vestry of Bermondsey 
which proved deeply interesting was the prosecution of 
vendors of unsound or adulterated food. At that time 
a Public Health Committee had not been appointed— 
the varied interests affected had proved to be too strong 
for that much-needed step to be taken—and so far as it 
was deemed necessary for sanitary matters to be brought 
before any committee the General Purposes Committee 
was used. 

So it came about that, soon after I became chairman 
of the ‘‘ G.P.,’’ I was approached by Mr. Henry Thomas, 
the chief sanitary inspector, to know whether he could 
count upon my support if he suggested the advisability 
of the Vestry directing that whenever unsound food was 
seized and condemned, proceedings should be instituted 
against both parties—the wholesale dealer as well as the 
retailer. I had no hesitation in promising my support, 
and at the next meeting Mr. Thomas made the sugges- 
tion. Somewhat to his surprise the suggestion was 
heartily approved of. 

Soon after the reform bore fruit. The ever-active 
inspector espied a parcel of nuts for sale. Seizure and 
condemnation quickly followed. Now the retailer (a 
street dealer) had bought them from an old-established 
firm in Covent Garden, and for the first time in its history 
that firm found themselves in the grip of the law. The 
case was taken to the High Court, and furnished one of 
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the rare examples of what is known as a Trial-at-Bar. 
Twelve judges composed the court, and public interest 
was aroused throughout the kingdom by this startling— 
as it was then considered to be—innovation of the Ber- 
mondsey Vestry. 

The second instance of the new rule coming into 
operation was followed by varied results. On a Satur- 
day morning Mr. Thomas, during an early perambula- 
tion through the Tower Bridge Road, disturbed a street 
hawker engaged in getting ready for sale a huge piece 
of beef. The most cursory examination served to show 
that it was unfit for human food, and before the un- 
fortunate vendor had had time to sell one pennyworth, 
it was being wheeled away to the magistrate’s court. 

The meat was condemned, leaving the would-be retailer 
stranded and penniless, and summoned to appear to a 
criminal charge to boot; while the wholesale dealer had 
got rid of a lump of bad meat, securing in exchange the 
hard-earned cash of the less fortunate street hawker. 
The wholesale dealer was a meat salesman in Smithfield 
Market, besides having a slaughtering establishment in 
the foreign cattle market at Deptford. The magistrate 
had no difficulty in finding both guilty and committing 
them for trial at the South London Sessions. 

It caused me no surprise when a few days before that 
fixed for the trial Mr. Thomas came to me with the 
request that I should be in attendance at the Sessions 
during the trial. The law clerk had briefed Mr. Horace 
Avory, so I was about to renew our acquaintance in a 
new role. The wealthy butcher had secured the services 
of Mr. Buckmaster, as he then was, but now ranks as 
my lord, one of the four living ex-Lord Chancellors. He 
was then just commencing his legal career, and I believe 
this case was almost his first appearance in the courts. 

Upon arriving at the court Mr. Avory informed me 
that the other side were going to fight to the death, 
and he (Mr. Avory) deemed it desirable that we should 
request the minor defendant to plead ‘‘ Guilty,’’ so that, 
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if need be, we could use him as a witness, and he desired 
my approval as chairman of the ‘‘G.P.’’ I assented, 
little reeking of the serious consequences to follow. 

This course was followed, and the plea of guilty being 
duly recorded, the street hawker was ordered by the 
Judge to stand down until the other case was concluded. 
Seated just below and in front of Mr. Buckmaster were 
three persons, one of whom seemed to be the leader. In 
front of each was a goodly pile of books and documents 
which the leader was busily engaged in handing to the 
learned counsel for the defence. At the first opportunity 
I asked Mr. Thomas if he knew who they were, and his 
reply astounded me. 

“Yes, I know them all three only too well; it is the 
Medical Officer of Health for the Holborn District Board 
of Works and his two sanitary inspectors.’’ ‘‘ Surely,” 
I said, ‘‘ Mr. Thomas, you are romancing, for it would 
be scandalous were it true.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘it is 
a scandal, and it was for this reason that I desired your 
presence; but more of this anon.’’ My interest in the 
case was now fully aroused, an interest that was not 
lessened when the jury declared the wealthy butcher to 
be “‘ Not Guilty.” 

Then arose the, to me, all-important question—how 
did this verdict affect the other defendant who, at our 
request, had pleaded guilty? Mr. Thomas did not 
know; then, I said, get hold of Mr. Avory quickly. 
When found he was horrified at what he described as 
“the scandalous verdict,’’ but for the minor defendant 
nothing could be done; he had pleaded guilty and would 
have to come up for sentence. 

‘* Surely,’”’ I said, ‘‘ that cannot be the law. Remem- 
ber, Mr. Avory, it was at your request that the plea of 
guilty was wrung from the unfortunate fellow. The jury 
have now said that the meat was not bad, therefore he 
as well as the man who is now free committed no offence. 
Surely there must be some form of legal procedure 
whereby the man can be saved from punishment for a 
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crime which the jury have now said he did not commit.” 
But Mr. Avory, while intensely sorrowful, was adamant 
with regard to the remedy—the law must take its course. 

In a few moments the man who had dubbed himself a 
criminal at our instigation would be in the dock awaiting 
sentence. I foresaw clearly that if the sentence was im- 
prisonment it would probably be beyond my power to 
save him, so I said to Mr. Avory: ‘‘ You must see the 
Judge and tell him that the sentence, if any, must be 
a fine; it must not be imprisonment.’”’ The reply was: 
‘*T cannot take so unusual a course.’? ‘‘ Unusual or 
not,’’ I said, ‘‘ you are bound to do so. If it had not 
been for you he would have shared in the verdict of Not 
Guilty. Please go and do your duty.’’ Thus admonished, 
Mr. Avory went, and a few minutes later our unfortunate 
protégé was sentenced to pay £10 to Her Majesty the 
Queen ! 

Before leaving the court I asked Mr. Thomas to tell 
me all he knew anent the three gentlemen from Holborn, 
and this was his very astounding story: It had become 
known to every food trader throughout the kingdom that 
the Medical Officer of Holborn was willing to let out his 
services on hire to persons charged with the offence of 
selling or offering for sale unsound articles unfit for the 
food of man. Many such persons had availed themselves 
of his assistance with varying degrees of success. The 
Sanitary Committee of the Corporation of the City of 
London had suffered very heavily, he being the cause of 
that Committee losing many prosecutions; and when it 
is remembered that Smithfield Market, the largest dead 
meat market in the kingdom, is situated within the area 
over which that Committee has jurisdiction, the serious 
import of what Mr. Thomas told me becomes at once 
apparent. ; 

At the meeting of the Vestry on the Monday evening 
the Rector being in the chair, the law clerk reported the 
trial and its result. There followed a rambling discus- 
sion adorned with sensational phrases such as ‘‘ Scanda- 
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lous miscarriage of justice,’’ but of relief for the un- 
fortunate victim never one speaker breathed a word. 
When I found the Rector calling ‘‘ Next business,’’ I 
deemed it prudent to inquire what the proposal was in 
the last case. How did the Vestry propose to deal with 
it? To this the Rector replied in the blandest of tones : 
““ What could they do? Nothing!” 

In my reply I reminded both the Rector and the Board 
that the street hawker had put his neck in the noose at 
our request, and for the Vestry to act the part of the 
Pharisee rather than of the Good Samaritan and pass 
him by on the other side was hardly conformable to the 
teaching of the New Testament. I at once came to grips 
with my clerical opponent by moving a resolution which 
denounced the verdict and closed thus: ‘‘ And hereby 
resolves that the fine of £10 inflicted upon the second 
defendant be paid by this Vestry.”’ 

The inquiry of the Rector, ‘‘ Was I serious in so 
moving ?’’ was followed by the law clerk informing the 
chairman that any such resolution could not be received, 
inasmuch as it sought to pledge the Vestry to commit a 
felonious act, for the payment of the fine would be to 
compound a felony. All this and much more fell from 
the lips of the now irate legal adviser, and the chairman 
went for what he regarded as the easiest way out of a 
situation which was fast becoming piquantly unpleasant. 
The resolution had not been seconded—if there was no 
seconder it fell to the ground. 

It was seconded in six different places, and to secure 
its adoption J] deemed it necessary to force home the 
responsibility assumed on behalf of the Vestry by 
counsel, sanitary inspector, and chairman of committee 
in urging the defendant to plead guilty and so with- 
drawing himself from the protection which the jury had 
extended to him. I reminded the Board that my pro- 
posal was a compromise, and a beggarly one to boot; 
the defendant had invested the whole of his small capital 
in the purchase of the beef; he had told us he hadn’t a 
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shilling left ; the jury had found that the beef was good; 
therefore, if strict justice was to be done, he should be 
compensated for the loss he had sustained. 

When it was found that the resolution was adopted — 
the law clerk rose, white with passion, and declared that 
he would never obey the order to pay the fine. This 
storm in a teacup ended in this way: on the day the law 
clerk attended at the place by law appointed, bringing 
with him the #10 in cash. The defendant was, of 
course, there, so also was the chairman of the ‘‘G.P.”’ 
Then ensued this serio-comic scene: the £10 passed 
from the hands of the law clerk into those of the chair- 
man of the ‘‘G.P.,’’ from thence into the hands of the 
defendant, by whom it was paid to the official appointed 
to receive it. 

The law clerk used to say of that resolution that it was 
the most outrageous act I ever committed as a vestry- 
man, and that when viewed by its side, my action in 
forcing an entrance into the Town Hall paled into in- 
significance, even if it did not become quite a righteous 
act. I generally met these sallies with a smile and this 
reply: ‘‘ But, you see, one was but the sequel to the 
other.” 

-More than once in these pages have I expressed the 
opinion that the possession of wealth gives to the pos- 
sessors a power of manipulating the jury system to their 
own advantage. A week after the trial, Mr. Thomas 
brought to my notice the following facts: that the jury 
that acquitted the big butcher of Deptford were inhabi- 
tants of the small dwelling-houses around the Deptford 
cattle market, and during the two weeks immediately 
preceding the trial, all those houses were visited by 
several well-dressed gentlemen who evoked conversations 
with the inmates. Never once did they fail to narrate 
this interesting point. Their neighbour, the big butcher, 
was a large employer of labour; in that market he had 
some forty men in his employ; in a few days he would 
have to stand his trial at the South London Sessions 
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upon a more or less false charge, and if by any means 
he was convicted he would be commercially ruined, his 
various places of business would be closed, and the men 
in his employ thrown out of work. Did the friends in 
that neighbourhood desire that the forty odd men in the 
adjacent market should meet with so sad a fate? Of 
course the good people so appealed to didn’t! 

Of such were the jury who became as clay in the hands 
of the potter under the skilful handling of Mr. Buck- 
master and his able assistants from the Holborn Board 
of Works. Now, after nearly thirty years have elapsed, 
I am still unable to assume that the summoning of that 
jury from the Deptford market was simply a lucky co- 
incidence. No, with regard to the machinery by which 
our- present system of jurisprudence is worked, I am 
still inclined to say of it in true Scotch phrase: ‘‘ Eh, 
mon, I still hae ma doots.”’ 

Within a week of the verdict being given, I com- 
menced the attack upon that recreant Medical Officer in 
Holborn. A perusal of the list of members of the 
District Board convinced me that I knew none of them, 
so I determined to approach one named Hoare, a partner 
in the bank of that name. Upon arriving at the bank, 
I found the bank porter in anything but a communicative 
mood. I was in my working clothes, so I suppose that 
my appearance scarcely betokened a new desirable cus- 
tomer. Had J a letter of introduction? No, I had not. 
Had I obtained an appointment? No, I had not. Did 
I possess a card? No, I did not. Well, then, an inter- 
view was out of the question. Eventually, however, he 
unbent so far as to tell me the days of the week and the 
hours when my quarry was certain to be on the premises. 
On the earliest of these days I again presented myself to 
the same janitor, still without either appointment or card, 
and it was a sore trial to that vigilant watch-dog to take 
this request: ‘‘ Will Mr. Hoare be good enough to 
grant a short interview to the chairman of the General 
Purposes Committee of the Vestry of Bermondsey ?’’ 
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Returning, he said in the gruffest of tones: ‘‘ Come this 
way.” 

Entering the presence I was subjected to a merciless 
glance from a pair of frigid eyes, and in an icy tone came 
the command to ‘‘ Be seated.’’ Nothing daunted, I 
stated my case: how the Medical Officer and sanitary 
staff of Holborn had appeared as hostile witnesses against 
many of the local authorities and given evidence and 
taken sides against public health prosecutions, and it 
could hardly be imagined that the members of the 
Holborn Board were aware of such things being done. I 
was allowed to make my statement without a single in- 
terruption, and at its close there came this cool remark : 
‘*Do you expect me to believe so absurd a tale ?”’ 

When told that that was not my object, all I asked 
for was inquiry, Mr. Hoare changed his attitude to a less 
tenable one. Why had I picked out for him so un- 
desirable a job? He was a busy man and certainly had 
no moments to spare for the wild-goose chase which my 
request involved. Realizing the hopelessness of pro- 
longing the discussion on its then level, | determined to 
strike a higher note, and assuming an attitude as haughty 
as his own, I said with a frigidity equal to his own: “I 
came here to-day in my official capacity for the purpose 
of reporting to you, sir, what we in Bermondsey regard 
as the misdoings of three of the officers of the Board of 
which you are a member, as we are determined no longer 
to submit quietly to the scandal. I came to you, sir, 
imagining that you would be so jealous of your own 
honour and of the honour of your district and its Board 
as to determine that these malpractices were better 
stopped from within than without. I also imagined that, 
busy man as you may be, you would recognize that 
you accepted membership of the Holborn District Board 
of Works upon the generally accepted principle that once 
the attention of a member has been directed to the 
existence of an abuse he shares the responsibility for its 
continuance, if he refuses or neglects to put a stop to it. 
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The ’phone lies ready to your hand; ring up the sanitary 
department of the Corporation of the City of London 
and be guided by the reply you will get.” 

My shafts went home; when I rose to depart Mr. 
Hoare shook hands and assured me that he would cer- 
tainly ring up the City Corporation. At the next meet- 
ing of the “‘G.P.”’ I reported my visit to Hoare’s Bank, 
and was thanked for my prompt action. I did not 
trouble either Mr. Hoare or his zealous doorkeeper 
again ; neither did the ‘‘G.P.”’ go to Holborn. Within 
a week or two there appeared in the daily Press reports 
of two noisy and excited meetings of the. Holborn Dis- 
trict Board of Works, the cause of the trouble being 
alleged malpractices on the part of the Medical Officer 
and his assistants, and a fortnight later from the same 
source we were able to gather that the Medical Officer 
was given two options—immediate resignation or instant 
dismissal ! 

Thus ended a scandal which had been allowed far too 
long a life. One wonders why a powerful and wealthy 
body like the City Corporation did not stamp upon it as 
soon as it raised its evil head. What a reproach to that 
august body was involved in the remark of Mr. Thomas: 
‘* That all the sanitary officials of the City stood in dread 
of that one man!’’ I was then and am still deeply 
grateful to Mr. Thomas for bringing the matter to my 
notice, but I am also still wondering why it was left to 
the writer to be the means of bringing to light and 
stopping this very gross scandal—a scandal which might 
have been scotched at its birth had each of the members 
of the several Boards concerned been animated by a sense 
of civic duty ! 


CHAPTER XIII 


IN MEMORIAM 
1916—1918 


‘A Soldier’s Life and Death. 


FRANK CAMPBELL was our last-born, and his mother and 
I cherished the hope that he would remain with us during 
the remnant of our earthly pilgrimage, but the war with 
Germany destroyed this hope. As a lad he was very 
keen to become a doctor, and great was his disappoint- 
ment when he learned that my means would not allow 
his ambition to be gratified. 

Eventually he became a journalist, and after experience 
gained upon the Timber News, the Press Association, 
and the Wilts and Somerset Journal, he found himself 
at East Ham as sub-editor of the East Ham Echo. It 
was from that journal that the Army claimed him, and, 
despite two appeals, succeeded in getting him. 

He joined up at Stirling Castle on December 31, 1916, 
becoming a unit of the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, and after a short stay was transferred to the 
camp at Dreghorn. 

There the commanding officer picked him for transfer 
to the Machine Gun Corps, and in due course he was 
shifted to the depédt at Grantham. Here his stay was of 
the briefest, and he quickly found himself at the Clip- 
stone Camp on the edge of Sherwood Forest. 

Frank had a horror of all things pertaining to the 
Army, but he did not allow this to interfere with the due 
performance of his duties, so we find him quite early 
becoming proficient in the use of the bayonet. One 
morning at Dreghorn an irascible and short-tempered 
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sergeant was faced by a more than usually awkward 
squad, and when his temper was well-nigh exhausted he 
espied Frank leaning upon his rifle in the simple, sawney 
fashion our boy often assumed. ‘‘ Come out,’’ he said, 
“and let me show you how to do it.’”’ He opened with 
a somewhat malicious lunge, which to his manifest sur- 
prise was skilfully parried. This pulled him up with the 
admission that it was very nicely done, and the squad 
were delightedly surprised with instant dismissal from 
further exercise. He seems to have mastered the intrica- 
cies of the machine gun with equal rapidity, for after one 
month’s instruction he was awarded a proficiency cer- 
tificate which added 6d. to his day’s pay, so that it was 
not at all surprising that as early as the beginning of 
May he was sent across to France. There he was 
attached to the famous 51st Division, and with it took a 
prominent part in a good deal of strenuous work and 
witnessed at close quarters many exciting scenes. His 
letters were marked by keen discernment, and, as put by 
those who read them, ‘‘ much literary ability.’”” The 
late Sir John Williams Benn said of him: ‘‘It was so 
nice to read about your brave boy. He has not only 
courage but a great literary gift.”’ 
Here is one of his earliest : 


“We have been taken up to join our company in a 
famous city still within range of the enemy guns. There 
we spent two days and nights, what time I found slumber 
in what was once a nun's cell in a convent. A few shells 
screamed over the city, to burst a few hundred yards 
away, during the time we were there. How many had 
burst upon the unfortunate place before God only knows ! 
There is not a house nor building of any sort that has 
not suffered. In almost every street there are heaps of 
shattered buildings piled at the roadside. I was in what 
is left of the cathedral the other evening. Such a scene 
of sheer unsparing destruction I cannot describe. Clam- 
bering over the ruins, we came to what was the sanctuary. 


Here a figure of ‘‘Our Lady of Lourdes’’ remains 
14 
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practically unharmed. While we were there an old lady 
stood before the figure at prayer. To us, at any rate, it 
was an impressive incident. I heard later that the same 


grey-haired old lady may be seen every evening at her 
devotions.” 


A few days later there came this cheerful note: 


‘*The company which we joined last Sunday is out of 
the trenches for a rest; we are now lying in a small and 
much dilapidated village some twenty miles behind the 
line. The weather is as near to perfect as one could wish 
for, and the countryside is hereabouts delightful, so that 
one way and another we must, I suppose, consider our- 
selves fortunate. These last few nights I have aban- 
doned the billets for the open fields, where two others of 
us have found perfect slumber beneath the stars.”’ 


He refused to load his letters with the horrors of war. 
In one place he says : 


‘“‘T keep fit and well, and have no tales to tell of battle, 
murder, and sudden death. If and when there should 
be any—well, they will keep, and, like wine and other 
stimulating commodities, will probably improve with the 
passing of time. Suffice it now for you to know that I 


am well, and, all things considered, extraordinarily com- 
fortable.”’ 


The next is rather more explicit : 


““'We came out of the trenches on Thursday night, 
after a lively and rather long spell of duty there. I find 
myself none the worse for it; indeed, the experience was 
never an uninteresting one, albeit there were moments 
when much more experienced hands than I could have 
wished themselves elsewhere. I don’t know that I may 
tell you much about it. The position the team of six to 
which I was attached held was one in which we must not 
show ourselves by day, consequently we were living for 
the most part in our warren, the height of which in no 
part would permit of our standing upright. By night, 
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too, it was decidedly unhealthy to leave these quarters. 
We were shelled heavier than usual on the morning of 
the day we were relieved. Some thirty shells fell in a 
twenty yards’ circle of our place, four hitting the roof 
and bringing down a big iron girder. I was sound 
asleep all the time, and knew nothing of it until I 
awakened to find the place full of smoke and fumes and 
my clothes covered with débris.”’ 


Once or-twice he was tempted to tell some of the 
horrors, but drew back before getting far: 


““We are just completing a spell in the trenches, of 
which more when time and circumstances permit. We 
have not had a bad time of it—plenty of excitement, 
plenty to eat, and not too much work. Of casualties the 
gun team to which I belong has suffered but two slight 
cases. One of them, a chum of mine, suddenly took 
lumbago, and was on his way down to the doctor when 
complications set in in the form of a fragment of shell in 
the thigh. The man who was seeing him down got a 
piece at the same time in the arm. It was by the merest 
chance that I was not that fellow.”’ 


This to his wife: 


*‘T am looking forward to reading your news from 
home by the pale light of our dug-out candle. We have 
been having an exciting time of it these last few days. 
Still, fortune is dogging my footsteps, full of kind inten- 
tions. No sooner do we leave one place than something 
happens which I am glad to have missed—for instance, 
we arrived here late last night, and to-day comes the 
news that the canteen at our last position went into com- 
pulsory liquidation early this morning as the consequence 
of being struck by a Bosche shell. You will be pleased 
to hear that I have just witnessed the descent of a German 
aeroplane and the contents thereof in small pieces. I am 
keeping A 1 in health and spirits. Let me know in your 
next that you have overcome the depression that followed 
the news of Lil’s husband’s death over here. You have. 
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nothing to worry about, so keep yourself and the kiddies 
lively. Tell them that I am thinking lots about them and 
will take advantage of our present quiet job to write them 
on Sunday—that is, if Sunday is the day after to-morrow. 
One easily loses count of the days out here.”’ 


With regard to the duration of the war he was an 
optimist of the first water. His mother, on the contrary, 
was pessimistic to the last degree, and many were the 
wordy battles between them. Just five weeks before his 
death and the signing of the Armistice he opened a letter 
to his mother thus: 


“ Aren’t you beginning to modify your opinion that 
the war will last another year or so? It doesn’t really 
look much like it now, does it? I still think this year 
will see the end of it.” 


A day or two nearer the Armistice I got this interesting 
note: 


‘*T have been wondering whether the excellent news 
of the war that has come to us during the past ten days 
has brought you any nearer to agreement with my view 
that this winter will bring the end. I say excellent news, 
not because it has been news of victories. That in itself 
is not necessarily excellent news. Witness the Cambrai 
affair of last autumn. The people at home were certainly 
unduly elated on that occasion; while they were ringing 
their joy-bells I remember we were lying in the mud 
wondering whether ours or the German reinforcements 
would arrive first. As you know, it was the Germans. 
But the news just now is altogether different. I remember 
Mr. Harper saying some four years ago that the end 
would come in the Balkans. I was impressed by his 
remark at the time, and the surrender of Bulgaria, and 
Turkey’s surrender only a matter of days or weeks, has 
brought it strongly to my mind again. How soon a 
general peace will follow depends, you will say, upon 
the strength of the Germans on the West Front. I agree. 
That is why I am so optimistic. Cambrai and St. Quentin 
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I don’t care twopence about. They are important enough . 
in their way, but the significant thing to happen on the 
Western Front lately is the wonderful advance that has 
been made in Belgium. You cannot appreciate that as I 
do. From July 31 last year until the middle of October 
the very flower of the British forces were striving vainly 
to effect an advance over the same ground. How many 
thousands of lives it cost we shall never know, I sup- 
pose. To anyone who had any part in it—the 51st 
Division had nearly three months of it—it is remembered 
as one remembers a bad dream. It all came to a far from 
satisfactory end in October, when we finally secured the 
Passchendaele Ridge. Now an advance of nearly twice 
that distance has been accomplished in two or three days, 
and mainly by Belgian troops. Last year no one in the 
world would have dreamed of allowing the Belgians a 
hand in the game. It would have been suicidal; they are 
quite unsuited for the sort of things we had to endure 
twelve months ago. That they have been employed, and 
successfully employed, on such a task can only mean 
that the strength of the enemy on that front, both in men 
and guns, has deteriorated some seventy-five per cent. 
When it is borne in mind how vital this ground is to his 
whole position, the obvious conclusion is that he has not 
voluntarily allowed this deterioration. That is why I 
believe he is much nearer the breaking-point than many 
dare hope, and I still believe more strongly than ever 
that the end is near.’’ 


Poor fellow! He was absolutely correct in this 
forecast, but he was cut off too quickly to witness its 
realization. His death occurred at eight o’clock on the 
Thursday evening, and the Armistice was declared on 
the following Saturday morning ! 

On the eve of the anniversary of my birth in 1918 he 
sent me this: 


‘* Many happy and happier returns, and may to-morrow 
next year see the ‘Auto’ ready for the publishers. I 
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suppose you will say that presupposes a quick ending of 
the war. I dare say it does, but I have strong faith that 
we are to have a quick ending now. It is needless to say 
I hope so; but don’t imagine it is simply a case of the 
wish being father to the thought. Like you, I fancy, I 
have come to realize that there is a Higher Power than 
governments, rulers, and peoples. The war is the conse- 
quence, not of the designs and wrongdoings of govern- 
ments and rulers, but of the default of the people in the 
mass. There are duties that each and all of us owe to 
each other, and through each other, to the Higher Power. 
Through the faithful discharge of those duties lies the 
way to worldly content and happiness. Their discharge 
is a personal responsibility that cannot be evaded or 
passed on to someone else, be that someone King, Kaiser, 
or Government. In the past the people have failed to 
live up to this responsibility. For three and a half years 
they have been paying the inevitable price. But the 
Higher Power is not tyrannical. I think the people are 
to have another chance, so to speak. The signs that I 
see everywhere that they are at last alive to their failure 
in the past fill me with confidence that the end is at hand. 
Don’T YOU FEEL ABLE TO TAKE THIS VIEW ON YOUR BIRTH- 
DAY OF ALL DAYS? I was:so sorry to read that sentence in 
your letter the other day to the effect that life is now 
worth living again because I am back in England. LiFe 
IS WORTH LIVING AT ALL TIMES. I have never realized 
that fact so keenly in England as I did in France. I 
realized it most of all on one or two occasions when it 
seemed every second that the next must be the last. 
Hence I am here to-day. It is unpleasant to contem- 
plate what might have been had one given way to despair 
at such times. I never have. Neither should you, par- 
ticularly now when the end is so near. CHEER UP!” 


A friend had written to him asking his opinion of the 
BODY SHIELDS so extensively advertised. This was his 
reply : 

‘*T know nothing of them except what I have read in 
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the makers’ advertisements. I have only come across 
one of them in use. lt was worn by an old chap who 
was attached to the Engineers for labour duties. He 
was never seen without the shield and steel helmet by 
day or night. But as his duties never took him within 
five or six miles of the back of our lines he found few 
Opportunities of testing the merits of the invention. I 
have heard it said that in an unguarded moment he left 
it off for half an hour, with the result that he caught 
cold and died. So it might be argued that the things are 
dangerous to use. Personally I should say that to be at 
all effective the body shield must be constructed of six- 
inch reinforced concrete. When the difficulties of trans- 
port which hinder the adoption of that standard have 
been overcome to the complete satisfaction and comfort 
of the wearer there may be something in having one. 
Meantime I don’t think any of those on the market are 
worth while.” 


During his services with the 51st Division it was 
not an uncommon occurrence for the team to miss 
their food. Just before Christmas, 1917, the convoy 
bringing their ‘‘rations’’ up to the trenches was destroyed 
by German shells, so the rations never arrived. Such 
hardships were never commented on by Frank. To him 
they were just part of the life of a soldier on active 
service, and it was by accident that we heard of this 
particular loss. His mother had sent him a good-sized 
parcel for Christmas. This he found awaiting him when 
coming out of the trenches. 


“Your parcel of good things was awaiting me when 
we came out, and never was a parcel more highly appre- 
ciated than was that. Our rations had gone astray, and 
we had not TASTED FOOD FOR FIFTEEN HouRS! After an 
hour’s work at it there was not much of it left, I can 
assure you, and the general verdict was: ‘Topping; 
Ai.’ The pudding was grand, quite up to your usual 
mark, and you know, mother, how much such creations 
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of yours are appreciated. The hardships we had under- 
gone were almost obliterated by the contents of that 
wonderful parcel. Everybody asks me to send their 
warmest thanks.” 


Was there ever so pleasant a grumble about hard times ? 

Early in April we were startled by getting letters 
posted in England and written from the hospital at 
Birkenhead. Each letter was unstamped and surcharged, 
for Frank had not been able to draw any pay for many 
weeks, and although £12 stood to his credit he had been 
sent across without either money or stamps. This was 
how he apprised us of his return : 


‘*“Does this address startle you? I have just written 
mother telling her that I passed through Brixton Station 
on Friday afternoon on the way from Dover. We had 
just been told we were going to Birkenhead, after priding 
ourselves for two hours that we were bound for Victoria, 


so you may guess I had the ‘ near and yet so far’ feeling 
pretty badly.” 


The S.E. and C. Railway crosses Brixton Road within 
sight of our home. 


“Yes, it was Liverpool after all, worse luck, although 
I suppose any old place in ‘ Blighty’ is better than the 
best out there just now. I guess you were startled to 
learn I was on this side. It happened like this: By the 
time I had reached the base the poison that got into me 
when I tore my leg on ‘ Jerry’s” wire was beginning to 
show itself in a new place—this time in the thigh. The 
doctor says, *‘ Hospital for you,’ and to No. 3 General 
I went. The first doctor I saw there (making the fifteenth 
in all) says: ‘Theatre at once.’ At the theatre I have 
ideas of a nurse saying: ‘ Bind it hard, Jumbo; hard— 
harder—tha-a-at’s it.’ Then I felt something cold on my 
leg, popped up my head to say to a fellow in a white 
coat: ‘Is it all over, old cock?’ ‘Sure, sonny,’ says 
he, ‘ it’s over all right.’ I jumped off the table feeling 
wonderfully fightable. Says he of the white coat : ‘Guess 
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you had better sit down a bit, boy.’ ‘ Not at all,’ I pro- 
tested. ‘I’m right enough.’ But whitecoat No. One got 
assistance, and between him and another whitecoat— 
well, I sat down. Then they sent me over to whitecoat 
No. One’s own special ward and told the sister I was for 
bed straight away. ‘They were both Yankees and real 
good doctors. Nurse told me afterwards that in civil life 
the fellow who cut me gets ten guineas a minute for his 
operations. Anyway, he was right about the going to 
bed business. Half an hour later I couldn’t move my 
leg half an inch; it felt as if they had buried a red-hot 
flat-iron in it. I did not sleep at all that night, and next 
morning when they took the dressing off 1 got quite a 
shock; there was a hole big enough to hold a full-size 
tomato! The ten-guinea-a-minute Yank gets on the 
edge of the bed with a nine-inch cigar in his mouth and 
says: ‘ Waal, sonny, how do you feel for walking?’ I 
smelt Blighty, and answered: ‘At.’ He grinned and 
said: ‘I reckon you couldn’t walk ten yards, but could 
you walk to a ship?’ ‘No,’ says I, ‘but I could run.’ 
He marked me straight away for England. At eleven 
thirty that night we started, reached Calais at seven next 
morning, had a four hours’ wait on the boat, reached 
Dover at two thirty. The train got into the station at 
midnight, and at once out went all the lights. There 
was an air raid on. We were kept in the train in the 
dark in a corridor compartment, and everyone knocking 
everybody else’s wounds. The language was awful. We 
got to hospital at four fifteen a.m., and two nurses washed 
me and put me to bed. The next morning, after my 
twenty-four hours’ journey the wound was discharging 
rather badly. Of course, I should not really have come 
across as a walking case, but when the doctor mentioned 
it I decided to take no risks by waiting for the next 
stretcher train.” 


This mild admission hardly does justice to the risk he 
ran in coming so soon after the operation. He told his 
wife that the bed he rose from was saturated with blood, 
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and that it took two nurses over two hours to get him 
dressed ready to go. He goes on to say: 


** All the same, the journey was a bit of a trial. The 
only enjoyable parts were the two hours’ sail from Calais 
to Dover—the sun was shining gloriously and there was 
just enough of a soft breeze to give the boat a gentle 
roll—and that part of the rail journey which took us 
through London.”’ 


We arranged, his wife and youngest daughter accom- 
panying me, to spend Whit Saturday and Sunday with 
him at Birkenhead, and as soon as he heard the news he 
sent the following quaint document : 


**Don’ts FOR VisiToRS TO MiLiTaRyY HospPirtAts. 


‘* Don’t expect to be told what we think of (1) the war, 
(2) the position on the Western Front. 

“* Don’t expect patients to talk about soldiering. 

‘* Don’t remind them that there is a war on; they know all 
they want to on that score. 

“* Don’t speak of the gratitude which the people at home 
have for the brave fellows at the front. 

“Don’t (as you value your life) say one word that might be 
construed into a testimonial to Lloyd George. 

“* Don’t express any sympathy with anybody who appears 
to be ill. The rest of us have to put up with his groans after 
you have gone. 

‘* Don’t wish anybody a speedy and complete recovery. It 
is the last thing they want. 

“* Don’t lead conversation towards (1) the war, (2) personal 
experiences thereof, (3) nature of individual wounds, (4) 
origin, progress, and probable duration thereof. 

“Don’t expect to find us physical and nervous wrecks 
(they all die the other side of the water). 

‘‘Don’t use the phrases ‘ you brave (or noble or gallant, 
etc.) fellows’ (or chaps or men or boys) and ‘ your glorious 
(and so on) sacrifices.’ 

“These are all founded upon painful experience of many 
visitors we have been decidedly glad to see the back of and 
who always find everybody asleep when they call a second 
time.” 
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As soon as they knew of Frank’s death, his comrades 
sent to his widow a letter of regret, together with the sum 
collected in the hut for the purchase of a wreath. This 
put me in touch with one of the ‘‘non-coms.,’’ who 
related the following anecdote: Late one night after 
“lights out’ had been sounded the men, before going 
to sleep, indulged in a confab. anent the Crippen 
murder, and a rough diamond known as ‘“‘ Ginger ”’ 
joined in with the remark that he knew the Crippen 
neighbourhood well, for he had carted many a load of 
flour over it. This led Frank to join in the conversation. 

“Ah, Ginger, you sometimes found flour carting an 
expensive job ?”’ 

““Oh, yes, but that was all in the game.” 

**] dare say ; but do you remember getting six months 
at the Tower Bridge Police Court for taking a load of 
flour in the wrong direction ?” 

“Oh, yes, I have not forgotten that, you bet.” 

“And have you forgotten the other occasion of a 
similar nature that occurred at the Lambeth Court ?” 

“Not likely that I should forget that little bit either.’ 


Eight years had elapsed, but with the true instinct of 
the journalist Frank had penetrated the disguise pro- 
vided by the khaki uniform. This recognition, dramatic 
in its character, afforded his comrades the long sought 
clue as to Frank’s occupation before he became a soldier. 
In France he had two special “‘ pals.’’ Of one he thus 
wrote : 


*‘T lost my best pal the last time we were in the 
trenches. He and I were the only two left of the four 
who joined the section together. He was killed by my 
side, struck by a piece of shell, and I have just been 
writing to his girl to tell her all about it; he asked 
me to do so if ever he should ‘‘Go weEsT,’’ and, 
believe me, it is about the rottenest bit of writing that 
I have had to do for a long, long time.” 

Later on he had another pal, with whom he formed an 
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even closer attachment, about whom he thus writes— 
from Birkenhead : 


“Did Annie send you the cuttings about the 51st 
Division? I see the poor devils are in the line again 
at the scene of ‘Jerry’s’ new push; they have had an 
awful time. From all I hear very few of the 153rd 
Company are left. It is funny to be affected in such a 
way, but for a week or so I have not been able to get 
the NUMBER ONE of our old team out of my mind. I 
was his NUMBER TWO, and we had been in a few pretty 
tight corners together. Somehow, whenever things were 
bad we found ourselves depending upon one another to 
the exclusion of the rest of the team. I am sorry that I 
was not with him in this last biggest do of all. How- 
ever, things are as they are; probably some day I shall 
get to know how he fared.”’ 


He was soon destined to get further and final news of 
his dearest friend, for only three months later, writing 
from the camp at Alnwick, he says: 


‘*T have just met one other member of the 153rd Com- 
pany, and from him | learned something of Shearer, my 
old NUMBER ONE. When the German push started, 
No. 3 section were in the support line, about 300 yards 
behind the front line. I know the positions well, having 
been in them several times. ONLY FIVE MEN OF THE 
SECTION CAME OUT—NO OFFICERS—AND NONE AT ALL OF 
MY OLD TEAM! The section was kept behind to cover the 
retirement of the Black Watch. The last seen of Shearer 
was some time later. He had the gun on his shoulder 
and appeared to be wounded, he was making a run for 
it in the direction the Black Watch had taken. It is 
believed that he remained firing the gun till his ammuni- 
tion gave out, for a little earlier he had been seen at it 
WITH THE REST OF THE TEAM DEAD AT HIS FEET. It is just 
what I should have imagined of him, but the news quite 
upset me for a day or two; he was worth a round dozen 
of many of the V.C.’s you read about.”’ 
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Frank’s sojourn at Birkenhead lasted nearly four 
months, and after spending four days at the Grantham 
depot he was transferred to the place where death met 
him, the Machine Gun Camp at Alnwick. Upon his 
arrival, his low physical condition, the obvious result of 
the poison and the operation, caused him to be placed in 
the lowest medical class. The summer broke very early, 
when the camp was swept by bitterly cold north-easterly 
gales from the North Sea; the huts were three years old, 
and long exposure to wind and sun had caused the timber 
of which they were built to twist, shrink, and crack, so 
that it was impossible to find a corner free from the cruel 
draughts, and influenza claimed many victims. By the 
end of October Frank was down with a severe attack, 
and instead of being sent into hospital as a man of the 
lowest medical category should have been, he was 
ordered to the isolation hut. For in the Army there is 
just one cast-iron regulation applicable to all alike : men 
classed A 1 and men in the lowest class are sent to the 
isolation hut, and in the case of my boy this proved a 
fatal mistake. On the second day his temperature was 
103; on the fourth his condition had become very grave 
and he was removed to hospital. But although, to quote 
the words used by the Army Council in their letter, 
** Acute pneumonia had developed on the Wednesday,”’ 
no steps were taken to inform his relatives of his serious 
condition until just before noon on the Thursday, when 
a telegram was sent to his wife. The rail journey 
occupies eight hours; she took the first possible train, 
travelling all night, only to find that death had claimed 
her husband twelve hours before her arrival. He passed 
away here, in England, ALONE, without a word or look 
from either wife, children, or aged parents. My own 
case was slightly worse. Before starting on the 320-mile 
journey, I despatched two prepaid reply telegrams. 
Getting no reply, I paid the fare, £4, arriving twenty- 
two hours after his death. That expense and night 
journey could have been saved me had my wires been 
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handled in a business-like way. One prepaid reply was 
returned by the Army Council after two months’ delay, 
the other is still missing. But our troubles had not 
ended. The officer at the camp promised to send the 
body home. My son’s military depédt was Stratford, E., 
his residence East Ham. The coffin had been consigned 
to King’s Cross, and there it lay for two days and nights 
wholly unattended, while the undertaker and the widow 
at East Ham could glean no tidings of it except that it 
had left Alnwick at noon on the Saturday. It was due 
to the action of my son’s brother journalists that the 
coffin was discovered. True that the Great Northern 
does not run to East Ham, but from an adjoining station 
the District Railway does, and I am quite sure that from 
all the soldiers then on duty within the metropolitan 
area there could have been found a willing escort over 
the remains of a gallant comrade who had gone through 
a strenuous campaign attached to the 51st Division 
during the nine miles’ journey from King’s Cross to East 
Ham. But so easy and intelligible a solution was quite 
beyond the military authorities ; of a truth it may be said 
of them: ‘‘ Blundering is the badge of all their tribe.” 

At the time of his death there was in my son’s pos- 
session some of the MS. of this book. This J was 
anxious to recover, and the good lady who made us a 
cup of tea at Alnwick very kindly promised to inquire 
about them. She went to the camp on the Saturday 
evening, and it was from her that my son’s comrades 
first heard of his death, which had taken place two days 
earlier. 

I have been led to include this chapter for the reason 
that without the help Frank gave this volume could not 
have been completed. I know nothing of grammar, and 
my first attempts at composition were horrid productions. 
Frank became my reviser, a duty performed with dili- 
gence and zeal. Even when in France he used to beg 
for MS., and many of his revises bear distinct marks of 
the trenches. His interest in the book was maintained 
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to the last, and whatever may be the merits of the work, 
they are largely due to his skill and his dogged per- 
sistence in spurring me on with my part of the work. 

His last employer, the proprietor of the East Ham 
Echo, was present at his funeral, and in the obituary 
notice published in that journal paid this tribute to his 
memory : 


*“He saw much heavy fighting, but through all the 
desperate work of the fighting front he bore a cheerful 
and uncomplaining spirit. His letters home showed a 
native wit that enabled him to extract humour from the 
grim doings of the battlefield. He leaves a widow and 
four young children, for whom much sympathy is felt in 
their bereavement. An experienced journalist, a smart 
and often witty writer, conscientious to a degree in his 
work, his services on this journal were greatly esteemed, 
and he was popular with his Press colleagues and many 
friends for a frank and generous nature. 


‘In some good cause, not in mine own, 
To perish, wept for, honour’d, known, 
And like a warrior overthrown.” 

TENNYSON. 
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